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The dashing music of the 
worlds greatest bands 


-on the Victrola 


There’s a sparkle and swing to band music 
that stirs the heart and arouses the enthusiasm. 

You will be thrilled indeed by the band music 
that is brought to you on the Victrola—the music 
of the world’s greatest bands! 

Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, 
Vessella’s Band, United States Marine Band, 
Black Diamonds Band of London, Band of H. M. 
Coldstream Guards, Garde Républicaine Band of 
France, Banda de Alabarderos of Madrid, Kryl’s 
Bohemian Band. It is just like having these 
famous organizations actually parade before you. 

Hear this inspiring band music at any Victor dealer’s. He will gladly 


play any music you wish to hear. And he will demonstrate the various styles 
of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are 
scientifically coordinated and synchronized by our special processes 
of manufacture, and their use, one with the other, is absolutely 

a essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 
¥ ictrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company designating the products of this Company only. 
@FNniNg: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of 
any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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HE kingdom of Italy has 
adopted the Waltham as the 
official watch for all Italian rail- 
roads. By comparative tests she 
proved the Vanguard to be the 
most accurate watch in the world. 


Italy matched Waltham against 
the best watches of London, Ge- 
neva and Paris, then selected 
Vanguard for her railroads. 
Dependability — that is the reason for 
Italy’schoice. That is why the world’s 
greatest railroads use more Waltham 
watches than all other makes com- 
bined. Especially is this true in the 
United States and Canada. 

Italy’s splendid tribute to Waltham 
supremacy is the tribute you will pay, 
once you have played and worked 
to the tick of Waltham accuracy. 


The Vanguard 
The world’s finest railroad 
watch. 23 and 19 jewels 
WALTHAM WATCHCOMPANY 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


189 St. James Street 
Montreal, Canada 
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This robust little girl shows the good 
health and happiness that is characteristic 
of Mellin’s Food babies. 


Write today for a copy of our helpful book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants,” and a Free Sample 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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HE skin that is exposed to salt water, summer sun and ocean breezes is apt 
to be irritated by soap that ordinarily might seem mild and not unpleasant. 


No matter what the condition of the skin may be, Ivory Soap always feels de- 
lightful. It cor:ains nothing that can irritate, roughen or inflame. 


Ivory Soap is free from alkali and all materials that have even the slightest sugges- 
tion of harshness. It is strictly pure, neutral soap of the highest grade and, there- 
fore, as harmless and as grateful to any skin at any time, as clear, soft water. 


IVORY SOAP..... .....99i%% PURE 











Factories at Ivorydale, O.; Port Ivory, N. Y.; Kansas City, Kans.; Hamilton, Canada 
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HIS is the sort of fiction we like especially to print. 


You could not 


imagine a story more typically American; its characters— especially 


the man Greer—are the sort no other country produces. 


And it has that 


rare combination of business and love-interest that has made the work of 
these collaborators so distinctive in their short stories and novels. 


A Deal in Friendship 


By Edwin Balmer and William MacHarg 


Authors of “The Surakarta,” “The Blind Man’s Eyes,” “The Indian Drum,” etc. 








HE late after- 


knew. Those who did 





T noon sun 
glistened 
back, with 

the shine of metal and 
of glass, from the roofs 
of the great Ohio plant 
which every ten and 
one half minutes, day 
and night, turned out 
one of the world-fa- 
mous Greer motor-cars ; 
reflected through the 
windows, it lighted the 
portrait which, on the 
wall of the private 
office, faced the gray- 
haired man seated at 
the single desk. The man was Greer, 
majority owner and president of the 
company which bore his name; the 
portrait—a woman fair-haired, blue- 
eyed, young, slight—was of Greer’s 
wife. Though the woman was dead,— 
ten years laid in her grave,—Greer had 
never been able to accept or to adjust 
himself to the fact of her death. When 
he spoke of her,—as he did often,— 
it was with an ignoring of the fact 
which was embarrassing to those who 
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not know imagined 
from his speech that 
the wife he spoke of 
was awaiting him at 
home and. might call 
him at any moment on 
the "phone. 

The automobile man- 
ufacturer was of rangy, 
bony build; his hair 
was sandy gray, his 
eyes brown; in spite of 
wealth and _— success, 
there was left in him 
still a rugged, uncouth 
simplicity. He had 
been a farmer’s son, 
educated only in a country school. At 
twenty he had been a mechanic working 
at a bench. At thirty, having made his 
first attempt to rise in life and having 
met only ridicule for his ideas, he had 
been a soured and disappointed man, 
without faith in others or in himself; 
those who knew him then had thought 
him a little cracked. He had married at 
that time. Now, at forty-eight, he was 
accounted one of the great manufacturing 
geniuses of his time; the business which 
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he had started in the basement of his 
boarding-house had stretched itself out 
and taken hold upon five continents ; his 
name, as maker of the Greer car, was 
pronounced and mispronounced in a hun- 
dred languages which Greer himself 
could not speak ; he could no longer form 
any estimate of how many persons in all 
parts of the world were dependent on 
his factories and himself for food and 
clothing and homes. 

When Greer thought of his own suc- 
cess, its immensity staggered him and 
brought to him a sense of unbelief; but 
in his own thoughts he did not assign 
that success to himself; he assigned it 
to his wife—to her love and faith in 
him, to her high character and purity, 
which had given back to him his faith 
in humankind and made him over into 
a different kind of man. Because of 
her, he would have said, his great fac- 
tories clattered and thundered and gave 
forth their streams of cars; because of 
her, he and his home, with the three 
children she had left him, still went 
on. He regarded himself as one whom 
an angel had visited and helped. 


HE responsibility toward others en- 

tailed by this belief of Greer’s in 
his having been “helped” was very great. 
He was by nature a self-centered, ab- 
sorbed man very little interested in the 
affairs of others; so he had had to 
force himself at first to take an interest 
in the lives of those about him. But 
now, by practice, that interest had be- 
come real. The homes of the workers 
grouped about the plant—each with its 
little yard large enough for children to 
play—were the result of thought and 
planning as painstaking as that spent 
upon the factory itself. He received re- 
ports not only of the work his employees 
did, but of their family life, their bank- 
accounts, their habits and those of their 
children and their wives. By degrees 
his interest in the private affairs not 
only of those employed by him, but of 
all who came in contact with him in any 
way, had become actual and intense. 

It was this interest which made him 
suddenly look up and then put away 
the work he had in hand, as the usher 
showed into his office this sunny after- 
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noon one of the many salesmen who 
called upon him from time to time. 


“WELL, Lester !”’ he said in greeting. 

“Glad to see you. Sit down.” He 
made a pause while the salesman seated 
himself ; then he said at once: ‘‘You’ve 
engaged yourself to be married, they 
tell me, since I saw you last.” 

The salesman seemed embarrassed and 
sat turning his portfolio of papers and 
blueprints on his knee. “Yes, Mr. 
Greer,” he said at last. 

“Tell me about it,”” Greer commanded. 

“There’s not much to tell, Mr. Greer. 
She’s a girl I’ve known for the last six 
years. We’ve always liked each other, 
but we didn’t realize till not quite a 
month ago that we were—indispensable 
to each other.” 

“T meant,” Greer corrected, ‘tell me 
about her. What is her name; where 
does she live?” 

“Her name is Agnes Wardell; she 
lives in Edgewater, Chicago. She’s a 
minister’s daughter from a little town in 
Michigan. I met her while I was at col- 
lege. She had to leave college in her 
sophomore year because her father died ; 
afterward she had to support herself, 
and she and her mother moved to Chi- 
cago; and I met her again there and 
we've been seeing each other ever since. 
She’s a fine girl, Mr. Greer—a wonder- 
ful girl!” His color deepened with en- 
thusiasm and happiness. 

“All right, then!” Greer commanded. 
His gaze went to the picture of his 
wife ; it rested there a long minute ; then 
it came back. “Let me advise you to 
get married right away; there’s nothing 
so strengthens a man and reveals him 
to himself. But I suppose you don’t 
need any such advice as that. When is 
the wedding to be?” 

“We don’t know yet, Mr. Greer.” 

“No?” 

“It depends on something we are not 
able to control.” Lester broke off 
sharply. 

“Depends?” Greer asked. “On what?” 

Lester laid down his portfolio and got 
up and moved about the room. His face 
flushed and then whitened; Greer 
watched him curiously as he turned and 
came back. 





—— 























“Tf I tell you, Mr. Greer,” he said, 
“it’s not because I think it’s any argu- 
ment why you should use the Rebor 
motor in your cars. I’m trying to sell 
you that on its own merits, and because 
we can furnish it to you for less than 
you’re paying for the one you use now.” 

“T understand,” said Greer. “Go on.” 

The younger man did not sit down 
again, but remained standing with his 
arms resting on the back of his chair as 
he gazed down at Greer. 

“Three and a half years ago, Mr. 
Greer,” he said, “I was graduated from 
the University of Michigan as a gas- 
engineer. The Rebor Gas Engine Com- 
pany had a man down there that spring 
to pick out two men for them from the 
graduating class, and I was one of those 
he picked out. They gave me a year of 
experience in the shops, then another 
year on the selling end inside, and a 
year and a half ago they put me on 
the road. Your name was one of those 
they gave me to call on.” 

“Ves 

“They didn’t tell me—” 

“They didn’t tell you—what?” Greer 
asked. 

“They didn’t tell me at that time that 
for anyone—anyone at all, and much 
more a green salesman—to try to sell 
you any other motor than the one you 
have used for ten years in your cars 
was a real joke; they left me to find 
that out myself. They simply showed 
me the Corey engine you were using, 
which I could see was no better than 
ours, told me what you were paying for 
it—and sent me on.” 

Greer smiled slightly. 

“The way you received me,” Lester 
said, “encouraged me very much. . You 
talked with me for nearly an hour; you 
asked me a lot of questions about my- 
self—” 

“I liked you,” Greer broke in. “That 
is what you mean.” 

“Perhaps. I didn’t flatter myself at 
the time that your interest was in my- 
self; I thought you were interested in 
the motor. I didn’t sell you, of course; 
I wasn’t fool enough to expect to do 
that at the first attempt; but the way 
you treated me made me think you were 
willing to give consideration to our en- 
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gine. I went back to Chicago and told 
my people you were.” 

Greer smiled again. “What did they 
say to that?” he asked. 

“They were a good deal surprised. At 
first they looked at it as something of 
a joke; but I came here to see you again, 
and then again, and what I told them 
of my interviews with you made them 
think that perhaps I’d stumbled onto a 
prospect after all—that I had some sort 
of inside track with you; and they be- 
gan to sit up. They knew what it would 
mean—millions! And right away they 
wanted to put some one on with me to 
help ; but I begged them to stay off—I’d 
begun to think I had an inside track 
myself. So they consulted about it and 
decided to let me keep at this alone. 
They took me off of everything else; 
they let me make comparative tests of 
the Corey engine and ours; they let 
me travel and get facts on the two mo- 
tors in service. First and last, they let 
me spend a good deal of their money. 
This year and a half I’ve been working 
only on you. I’ve sent out reports regu- 
larly, you know, of all that I’ve found 
out.” 

Greer sat motionless. “I know such 
things have been coming here,” he said. 
“T’ve never looked at any of them.” 

“T suspected you hadn’t—just lately 
I’d begun to suspect. Have you ever 
considered the possibility of using our 
motor, Mr. Greer?” 

“No,” Greer answered in the same 
even tone. 





ESTER was silent for a moment. 

“Well, I'd begun to understand that 
I was fooling myself,” he said at last. 
“T guess nobody ever staked more on a 
mistake of that sort than I have. My 
chance with the Rebor company has 
come to depend on this. They don’t 
know now whether I’ve been stringing 
myself, or whether I’ve been purposely 
stringing them to provide myself with a 
soft snap—either is bad enough!” 

“T see!’? Greer had risen. He stood 
facing the younger man, intent, his sandy 
gray brows drawn together into a frown. 
“T see!” he said again. 

“So it looks as though the girl and 
I would have to wait until I can make 
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a new start with some other company, 
Mr. Greer—start again as I did when 
I came out of college, but with a black 
mark against me now, that I didn’t have 
when I began.” 

“Ves; I understand,” Greer said. 

Lester moved to say something more, 
but stopped. He had said more now 
than he had meant to say; he had not 
meant to tell Greer all this. Discour- 
agement, unhappiness, when he once had 
begun to speak, had forced him on; 
more, perhaps, even than by that, he had 
been urged by the sense of something 
unknown to himself—something vague 
yet formidable—which had underlain 
his attempts to sell Greer and made them 
useless. What that thing might be he 
could not even guess; it was not, he felt 
sure, the mere inertia of a man who has 
become set in doing business with certain 
people and in certain ways. Even his 
own small experience had not let him 
imagine Greer was merely inert; and 
now in the constraint of Greer’s man- 
ner he saw evidence of that formidable, 
imponderable opposition again. 

“Well, fortunes of war—and business, 
Mr. Greer,” he said. “All this is no 
concern of yours, of course.” He picked 
up his portfolio as though to leave. “I 
guess I’m not the first salesman that 
ever made an ass of himself.” 

He managed, in spite of the soreness 
of his heart, to smile. But Greer’s face 
did not relax or change. He walked to 
the window and stood looking blankly 
out; suddenly he turned back. “Have 
you any engagement for this evening?” 
he asked. 

“Nothing particular.” 

“Will you come out with me—to din- 
ner—at my house? You need not go 
back to your hotel; we can put you up 
to-night.” 

Lester studied him, questioning and a 
little startled. His acquaintance with 
Greer had never before gone so far as 
to be invited to his house. Greer’s tone 
was friendly, but it was not merely that: 
Lester could not tell what the invitation 
meant, but he was certain that it did 
not mean nothing at all—Greer’s face 
was tense and queerly drawn. “Thank 
you; I’ll be very glad to,” Lester said. 
He waited a half-hour in the guter office ; 
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then Greer came to him, and they went 
out together to the Greer house in 
Greer’s car. 

The Greer house,—that portion of it, 
at least, which had been the original 
house—Lester saw, had been small and 
was built of a rough stone. Some great, 
newer addition, vaguely outlined now 
by lighted windows in the gathering 
November dusk, had been made to it 
at a subsequent time; still later, another 
part, brightly lighted now, had been 
added to it. Lester thought he could 
trace, in these successive additions to the 
house, the family history—the first addi- 
tion had been made with Greer’s first rise 
to wealth, to meet the social ambitions of 
the wife. Greer had daughters, Lester 
had heard, just reaching the society age ; 
no doubt the still newer part had been 
built because of them. 

Greer stopped to give directions to 
the servant who met them in the hall, 
then spoke to Lester; and Lester fol- 
lowed the servant up the stairs to the 
room which Greer had designated as his 
for the night. The room—a _ guest- 
chamber—was luxuriously furnished and 
showed skilled care. In its furnishings 
of a dark wood which matched the wood- 
work of the room itself, Lester thought 
he could trace the taste of Greer’s dead 
wife... Lester washed and brushed and 
went downstairs to await Greer. 





AN hour and a half later, after a 

family dinner made lively by an ir- 
repressible boy of thirteen and a girl 
some three years older, and presided over 
by the elder daughter,—a girl in the 
first flush of young maidenhood, whose 
likeness to the portrait in Greer’s office 
was very marked,—Greer led Lester 
into the library. He pushed two chairs 
nearer to the log fire burning in the grate 
and set out cigars, though he himself 
did not smoke. For a time Lester heard 
in the big house the sounds of the family 
life—of servants moving, and the voices 
and laughter of the younger children in 
a near-by room. A young man in the 
glory of his first evening clothes called 
for the elder girl; she came and kissed 
her father and went away, and an outer 
door somewhere closed behind her and 
was followed by the closing, outside the 
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Gradually, also, thie conversation between the two men had ceased. Greer, lanky, angular, hunched in his chair, stared 
into the fire. Then, without looking toward Lester, he said suddenly: “Has anyone 
ever told you, Lester, how I lost my wife?” 
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house, of a limousine-door and the pur- 
ring of a motor. The other sounds, ex- 
cept the movement of some. servant in 
the hall, stopped one by one. 

Gradually, also, the conversation be- 
tween the two men had ceased. Greer, 
lanky, angular, hunched in his chair, 
stared into the fire. Then, without look- 
ing toward Lester, he said suddenly: 

“Has anyone ever told you, Lester, 
how I lost my wife?” 

The question startled Lester—he 
could not tell why. He bent forward 
and knocked the ashes of his cigar into 
the grate. “No,” he said. He waited an 
instant and then repeated his denial, 
“No, Mr. Greer.” Then he waited 
again. 

“Tt was an accident ?” he asked at last. 

“We had come home from the 
theater,” Greer answered with a voice 
carefully controlled, ‘“—not late, a little 
after eleven o’clock. I was working very 
hard at that time—doing a good deal 
of work at night ; it was one of the times 
when we have had to remodel plant and 
methods completely to keep pace with 
an increasing output; and for the time 
being I had taken a separate room from 
Mrs. Greer so as not to disturb her so 
late. Mrs. Greer went to her room— 
after kissing me good night.” 

His voice broke, but he mastered it 
and went on. “I had been working only 
a little while, certainly less than half 
an hour, when I heard Mrs. Greer 
scream ; then I heard a shot. I jumped 
up and rushed to her room. Mrs. Greer 
was upon the floor—wounded—shot 
through the breast. .... She lived 
only a few minutes and did not regain 
consciousness.” 

He stopped, choked ; after an instant 
he went on: “We were able to figure 
out, later, exactly what had occurred. 
Mrs. Greer had worn jewels to the 
theater, expensive and very noticeable 
jewels. As we came out of the theater, 
I had seen a rough-looking man staring 
at them; I spoke of this, after we had 
got home, to Mrs. Greer and to a guest 
who had been with us at the theater 
and was staying here at the house; but 
we had no uneasiness about it at the time. 
There is no doubt, however, that the man 
followed us home. Mrs. ‘Greer’s room 
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was on the second floor; there is a side 
door into the house, on the floor below, 
and a stair that leads directly to the 
hall.. Either the thief managed to un- 
lock. that outer door or else, through 
some carelessness of servants, it had been 
left unlocked ; he was seen to come into 
the house that way, but was thought to 
be one of the servants. 

“He had waited outside the house, 
we thought, to locate Mrs. Greer’s room 
by the light and then give her time to 
get to bed. But Mrs. Greer had not 
gone to bed at once. There were several 
rooms in her suite—a sitting-room, as 
well as dressing-room, bedroom and 
bath. Mrs. Greer had extinguished the 
light in the sitting-room and had gone 
into the dressing-room. It was in the 
doorway between the two rooms that my 
wife was—killed. A footman saw the 
thief when he had got as far as the upper 
hall. The footman ran to get help and 
a revolver. When he got back with the 
weapon and another man whom he had 
called, the thief had entered the 
darkened sitting-room, and Mrs. Greer. 
hearing a sound, had come back toward 
that room. The footman fired at the 
thief and—missed. It was his shot that 
killed Mrs. Greer. In the turmoil and 
distress that followed, the thief escaped 
and was never caught. That was ten 
years ago, Lester, the twelfth of last 
November; she—my wife—died about 
half-past one o’clock.” 


REER broke off. Lester sat still, not 

knowing what to say. He could not 
doubt now that Greer had invited him 
to his home to tell him this; but he 
could not see why he should be told it. 
or how it could concern himself. Greer 
bent forward and straightened a log 
upon the fire; then he went on: 

“There was a man who stood by me 
at that time, Lester,—the time when, 
above all other_times in my life, I needed 
the help and guidance of a friend,—and 
that man was Paul Corey. Corey had 
received a degree a year or more before 
as a gas-engineer, and he had designed 
and was planning to manufacture an 
engine for motor-cars. Mrs. Greer had 
met him at some dinner, and he had 
spoken to her of his engine, and after 
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ward she had mentioned it to me, and he 
had come to see me and had shown me 
his models. They looked good, and for 
several months we had been testing and 
trying out his engine with the view of 
using it in my cars. I had not yet de- 
cided to do that; consideration of the 
change was one of the things occupying 
me at that time, and while I was consid- 
ering it, Corey was here—he was the 
guest I spoke of who had been to the 
theater with us that night. 

“Tt was Corey who from the window 
of his room here, saw the thief enter 
the house and mistook him—at first— 
for one of the servants; but not certain 
whether it was one of the servants, he 
had gone out into the hall to investigate. 
He saw the man again in the hall and 
recognized him for what he was and 
followed him—unarmed. I want you to 
appreciate what that meant in one on 
whom I had no greater claim than I had 
on him. He knew the man probably 
was armed—that men like that, if cor- 
nered, will fight like cornered rats. He 
risked his life that night in trying to 
protect Mrs. Greer. That was not all 
he did; he helped me—did all he could 
for me in my time of grief, when others 
on whom I had a greater claim left me 
to fight and suffer by myself. We went 
away together for some months, while 
I recovered and caught hold of myself 
again. The friendship, ever since, be- 
tween us has been exceptionally close. 
; . . He has never forgotten to send 
flowers here every year on the date of 
Mrs. Greer’s death.” 

Greer got up and stood staring down 
into the fire. Lester did not know what 
to say. 

“The engine used in my cars—the 
Corey engine—is the one I shall continue 
to use,” Greer said, “as long as Paul 
Corey is connected with the firm that 
bears his name. Under the circumstance 
—after what you told me this afternoon 
—I thought it best to tell you why.” 

The lines in Greer’s face, Lester saw 
as he glanced up at him, seemed deeper ; 
his big-boned hands _ shook slightly. 





Lester’s own throat was dry; for the 
repression with which Greer had spoken 
had not lessened the effect on Lester of 
what he said, but had increased it. 
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Lester wet his lips. ‘Thank you for 

telling me, Mr. Greer,” he managed to 
say. 
“T could not bring myself to tell you 
except here. You'll pardon me for 
asking you out here to-night; the par- 
ticulars of Mrs. Greer’s death are not 
very generally known—only the main 
facts; but I wanted you to under- 
stand—” 

“IT do understand, of course; I felt 
before, that there must be some good 





reason why you _ wouldn’t change 
motors—” 
Greer stood an instant motionless. 


“You'll not mind,” he apologized, “if 
I ask you to excuse me now?” He went 
away, and Lester heard him go up the 
stairs. 


A LITTLE later, when it was evident 

that Greer was not to return, Lester 
went up to his room. It was explained 
wholly now, of course—that condition 
which had frustrated and baffled him, the 
circumstance which had so established 
Corey with Greer that he did not even 
seriously consider dealing with anyone 
else. To know it only made clearer to 
him the extent to which he had been 
deceived, and had deceived his company, 
through Greer’s mere friendliness for 
him ; but in the feeling which had come 
to him when Greer had been telling him 
of his wife’s fate, Lester had no desire 
to oppose Greer’s wish for his own in- 
terest. He choked as he thought how he 
had fooled himself ; then he commanded 
himself again, as a servant—the same 





who had shown him to the room on 
his arrival at the house—knocked at his 
door. 


The man entered at Lester’s “Come 
in.” He carried away a carafe which 
stood, with glasses, on a little stand be- 
side the bed, and brought it back filled 
with spring water; he turned down the 
bed and laid out pajamas. He was so 
long about these things that Lester, in 
his impatience to be left alone, glanced 
at him frowningly. He had not particu- 
larly remarked the man before except 
to observe that he was a small, quick- 
moving man, with the expressionless face 
and obsequious manner of the English 
serving-class; the few words the man 
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had spoken to him had 
also confirmed his na- 
tionality. 

“Is there anything 
else, sir?’ the man. in- 
quired when he saw that 
Lester was _ observing 
him. 

“No, that’s all.” 

The man sidled 
toward the door; but 
reaching it, he seemed 
merely to assure himself 
that it was shut, and 
turned and again faced 
Lester. 

“You want the motor- 
contract, sir,” he said. 

Lester could only 
stare at him. The man 
came back toward him. 
“You want the motor- 
contract, sir,” he re- 
peated. “I can give it 
to you, sir.” 

“You—what ?” Lester 
demanded. 

“Mr. Greer, sir—'e 
wouldn’t give you the 
motor-contract because 
of Corey, sir; but I ’ave 
the power to give it to 
you—I ’ave that power. 
It’s worth millions to 
your company to get 
that contract. What is 
it worth to you, sir?” 

“What do you,mean ?” 
Lester asked him. 

“It'll make you rich, 
sir; Mr. Greer—’e 


makes everybody rich, The man sidled toward the door; but reaching it, he seemed merely to assure 


sir, that does business tract, sir,” he said. Lester could only stare at him. The man came back 


with him — everybody 
except us. So now I want my bit, sir— 
my commission, sir.” 

“Your what?” 

“T’ve thought it out, sir. I want my 
quarter—my twenty-five per cent of 
what you make out of this for yourself, 
sir—paid regular, sir, month by month, 
sir. No lump sum—a man gets rid of 
those! I want to live easy, sir. You 
promise me that, and I'll give you the 
contract.” 

“You! You'll give it to me?” 
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The man came closer to him; he 
seemed to listen to be sure no one was 
passing in the hall outside, and he spoke 
then in a whisper. 

“T was in the ’all, sir, downstairs just 
now; I ’eard what Mr. Greer was say- 
ing to you about ’er, about Mrs. Greer, 
that night, and the thief. I’ve heard all 
that before; ’e thinks it’s true, the master 
does—but it isn’t! I know; I was ‘im 
that was called in that night—you re- 
member, sir: The footman, ’e was in the 
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toward him. 











himself that it was shut, and turned and again faced Lester. 
“You want the motor-contract, sir,” he repeated. 


‘all, Mr. Greer told you, and he saw the 
thief ; so he ran to get a pistol and to 
call ’elp, sir, and another man came 
back with him. All right, sir ; I was that 
other man. The thief—there wasn’t any 
thief, sir; the thief—’e was Mr. Paul 
Corey.” 


E put his mouth close to Lester’s 
ear. ‘‘Mr. Paul Corey, sir—’e had 
an appointment with Mrs. Greer in ’er 
room that night,” he whispered. “It 
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‘was ’im the foot- 
man saw going 
through the ’ali.” 

Lester started 
back from him. 
The loathing he 
had begun to 
feel for this 
cringing, ratlike 
man was lost in a 


sudden surge of 
feeling against 
Corey. 


“Tell me just 
what you mean,” 
he ordered. 


“Corey, sir, 
and Mrs. Greer 
—e was in the 


house, sir, a great 
deal, and Mr. 
Greer was always 
working. You 
think I’m talking 
wild, sir; I’m 
not. I’ve got my 
proof, sir— 
proof!’’ He 
slapped his 
pocket. ‘‘That 
night Corey and 


Mrs. Greer were 
going to run 
away __ together. 


"E was going to 
her rooms to get 


’er. - That side 
door to the 
house, sir, that 


had been left un- 
locked on_ pur- 
pose — they were 
going out that 
way. But when 
the footman saw Corey in the ’all, ’¢ 
thought it was a thief. ’E ran and got 
me; when Corey heard us coming, ’e 
couldn’t get away, and ’e turned out the 
light in Mrs. Greer’s room, sir. The 
footman, ’e fired and killed Mrs. Greer : 
‘e run away for help again when ’e saw 
what ’e’d done, and I grabbed Corey. 
I’m a little man, sir, and ’e’s a big one, 
but I fought ’im. ’E was trying to pro- 
tect something in ’is pocket. I thought it 
was a gun, sir, and I tried to get it be- 


“You want the motor-con- 
“I can give it to you, sir.” 
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fore ’e did; but when I got it, it was the 
proof, sir. We'd fought around into the 
light then, and when he saw I'd got it 
and had recognized him, ’e stopped 
struggling. 

“°F said ’e’d pay me well, sir, to keep 
quiet; so I kept quiet and let ’im tell 
his own story. I’ve kept quiet all these 
years, sir, and I’ve kept the proof I got 
then, too; but Corey—’e hasn't treated 
me right, sir. ’E’s give me now and 
then a little money, but not much, sir— 
not much. ’E knew, if I tried to tell 
about it, sir, I wouldn’t get anything out 
of it myself no more; so ’e’s sat tight, 
sir—and I’ve sat tight and waited. It 
didn’t occur to me, sir, till I ’eard you 
two talking to-night, ’ow it might be 
useful to a competitor, like yourself, sir.” 

“What was it you found?” Lester 
asked, sick and shaking. 

“You'll give me my commission, sir?” 

“Tf this is true and what you’ve got 
will show up Corey for what he is— 
you'll be taken care of.” 

The servant studied him an instant 
and seemed to decide. He took from his 
pocket a little envelope, much soiled and 
worn; from that he took some tickets 
compactly folded and bound with a rub- 
ber band, and handed them to Lester. 
As Lester snapped off the band and 
jerked them toward the light to look at 
them, he saw that the tickets called for 
transportation by rail and steamship to 
Sydney, New South Wales, and were 
made out to “Paul Corey and wife.” 
He looked for the signature of the pur- 
chaser and found them indorsed with 
Corey’s name; his hand shook as he 
turned them over to look at the stamp 
upon the back and found them dated’ 
for use on the 14th of November, ten 
years before. 

“Mr. Corey wasn’t married at that 
time, sir,” the servant observed. 

But Lester was not heeding him; a 
surge of indignation against Corey was 
swelling in him. What a rascal the man 
had been—playing the friend to Greer, 
pretending sympathy, taking through 
all these years the money-profit from the 
contract that Greer’s friendship and his 
pretended friendship for Greer had as- 

sured to him! Why, he had grown rich 
from it! And Greer, what a pity about 
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him !—treasuring so the memory of his 
wife—worshiping, living by the memory 
of a woman unfaithful to him—deceived 
now into enriching the man who had so 
deeply wronged him! 

Lester pushed the servant out of the 
room and closed the door upon him. He 
sat down upon the edge of the bed, star- 
ing at and fingering the tickets. He 
was thinking now what all this must 
mean to himself. It would end the con 
tract with Corey, of course, if Greer 
knew this. Then again, thought of the 
contract and of himself was lost sud- 
denly in his rush of feeling against 
Corey. 


HE afternoon was cold and clear 

as, a few days later, Lester walked 
swiftly toward the offices of the largest 
plant in the little Indiana city where 
the Corey motor was manufactured ; but 
a hot flush was on his skin, and he was 
shaking with excitement. He had 
written two days before asking an ap 
pointment with Corey, and Corey had 
replied, appointing this time. Lester’s 
wait in the reception-room, therefore, 
was not long; the door of Corey’s office 
opened and people came out only twice, 
before the usher motioned to him and led 
him into the large, pleasant private 
office of the young president of the 
company. 

“Come in, Lester.” Corey’s tone was 
cordial and rather patronizing. 

Lester went toward the chair to which 
Corey invited him, but he did not sit 
down. He had been introduced to Corey 
more than a- year before at a trade 
banquet ; and Corey had remarked him 
then, amusedly, as the salesman who was 
trying to cut him out with Greer: and 
once or twice since, Corey had recog. 
nized him when they had chanced to 
meet in Greer’s office. Now, as Lester 
gazed at the handsome, athletic, youth 
ful-looking man, he saw that Corey was 
taking toward him the attitude of an 
employer who is meeting the unsuccess- 
ful salesman of a rival company seeking 
to better himself, and who is uncertain 
whether he can or cannot use the ap- 
plicant. 

“What can I do for you?” Corey in- 
quired as Lester, after formally re- 
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turning his greeting, still remained 
standing. 

“T was down at the Greer plant again 
a few days ago, Mr. Corey,” Lester said. 

“Again?” Corey smiled. “Or yet?” 

Lester found himself discarding the 
prepared tactics which he had relied 
upon. “I had my usual luck as regards 
orders, but after we were through talk- 
ing business—or rather after Mr. Greer 
had refused again to talk business—he 


asked me out to his home. I had dinner 
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sales-talk or pay any attention to the 
things I sent him; and he took me out 
there to tell me—about his wife, you 
know, and how you risked your life try- 
ing to save hers, so that now he wouldn’t 
consider anybody else to make his 
motors.” 

Corey gazed up at Lester attentively ; 
he glanced then at the clock upon his 
desk, as though his caller was using up 
more time than he had intended to give. 
“That interested you?” he inquired. 











Corey wet his lips; he seemed to Lester like one to whom an event long dreaded had come at last. 


“You'd 


better tell it to me,” he said. 


there with him and his family and spent 
the night.” 

Corey’s smile narrowed a trifle; he 
was puzzled, Lester observed, trying to 
make out now what this interview was 
for. 

“Yes? I’m not surprised at that ; he’s 
mentioned you to me as a man in whom 
he took an interest.” 

“He mentioned you to me for the first 
time that evening,” Lester went on 
evenly. “I mean, he spoke about you per- 
sonally. I’d asked him, you see, why it 
was I couldn’t get him to listen to my 


“It explained some things to me. 
Afterward some other things happened 
which—explained some more ; so I did a 
little investigating on my own part, 
Corey.” For the first time Lester 
dropped the “Mr.” deliberately from 
Corey’s name, as he moved closer to the 
desk. ‘“You’re so close a friend to Mr. 
Greer, Corey,” Lester went on, “so close 
a friend, that—what I discovered being 
distinctly unpleasant—I thought I ought 
to bring it here to you rather than take 
it directly to him.” 

Corey’s hand, resting on the desk, 
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closed tight upon the iron paper-weight ; 
but he made no other move. 

“There’s a man down there, Corey— 
a servant, not a very estimable sort of 
man. He’d heard what Mr. Greer was 
telling me that night, and afterward 
he came to my room and gave me a 
rather different account of Mrs. Greer’s 
death. . . Shall I tell you what he 
told me and what I afterward looked 
up, or would you rather have me take 
it up with Mr. Greer?” 


OREY wet his lips; he seemed to 
Lester like one to whom an event 
long dreaded had come at last. 
“You'd better tell it to me,” “he said. 
“Very well; I’ll try not to bore you.” 
Lester smiled grimly. He pulled the 
chair forward and seated himself across 
from Corey at the desk, facing him. 
“About twenty years ago, Corey,” he 
said, “a New York stockbroker, ruined 
in the panic of 1897, moved West with 
his wife and daughter; he died soon 
afterward. The wife, who was left 
without money and without friends, did 
about the only thing she could—she 
opened a boarding-house, quite respect- 
able but not very high class; it was 
frequented mostly by mechanics. The 
daughter—who was about sixteen and 
who must have been beautiful—waited 
on the table. I suppose some of the 
boarders made love to her—they usually 
do; but she was a good girl—a good 
girl! 
~ “One of the boarders, named Greer, 
impressed her enough so that she mar- 
ried him. She had it on Greer in educa- 
tion, in manner and in other ways ; these 
things made Greer worship her. He had 
just one other idea besides her, and that 
was automobiles. A good many men had 
the automobile idea in those days, but 
most of the ideas didn’t work; Greer’s 
did. Inspired and stimulated by his 
wife, Greer raised himself from a 
mechanic to a millionaire—a multimil- 





lionaire. You're following me?” 
"Te." 
“Maybe Mrs. Greer had always 


thought she’d lowered herself a little 
by marrying Greer, and didn’t forget 
that, even after he’d made money; 
maybe she just got tired of being looked 
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up to like a goddess—I don’t know about 
that. Anyway, Corey, a little more than 
ten years ago another man came into 
her life—a younger man than Greer, 
and with far more social graces.” 

Lester was repeating a rehearsed part 
now; he knew exactly what he was go- 
ing to say; he had prepared and re- 
prepared it again and again. He was 
looking at Corey, but he scarcely saw 
him; he was seeing, instead, the scene 
which he was now going to recreate, and 
he was seeing in it the younger man of 
ten years ago instead of the white-faced 
man who leaned back tensely, watching 
him with narrowed eyes. 

“Mrs. Greer met this man under cir- 
cumstances which, I suppose, emphasized 
for her his differences from Greer; he 
established through her a friendliness 
with Greer and was several times Greer’s 
guest in his house while he was making 
love to Greer’s wife and persuading her 
to run away with him. It was all very 
carefully planned out, Corey; they 
meant to avoid, if they could, the punish- 
ment which the world metes out to those 
who do as they were doing. So the man 
had made application for and had ob- 
tained an agency for an automobile con- 
cern in Sydney, Australia. He had 
tickets for himself and ‘wife’—train 
and steamship tickets, with all needed 
reservations of the compartments which 
he and Greer’s wife were to share. He 
brought these with him when he came, 
that time, to Greer’s house as Greer’s 
guest.” 


HE buzzer under Corey’s desk, 

which indicated that the switchboard 
girl had connected some one with his 
telephone, had buzzed several times; 
Corey had not heeded it. Now, as it 
continued, he took up the receiver and 
said into the transmitter: ‘“No—not 
now.” He hung up the receiver again, 
and the buzzer remained silent. 

“They'd have got away, all right, I 
guess,” Lester went on. ‘Greer was 
working hard and had taken a room 
apart from his wife, and they’d have 
been out of town before he missed her 
in the morning. What interfered with 
their plans was the footman who heard 
or saw the man on the way to Mrs. 


























Greer’s room. The footman had heard, 
no doubt, Greer speak of seeing some 
one staring at his wife’s jewels, for he 
was certain at once that the man must 
be a thief of the sort one shoots at; so 
he ran for a revolver and to get help. 

“The shot the footman fired caused 
the one thing which could completely 
and finally have interfered with their 
plan—it caused Mrs. Greer’s death. The 
servant whom the footman had brought 
back with him struggled with the in- 
truder in the room, still believing him 
to be a thief. He wrested from him the 
tickets which, realizing their incriminat- 
ing nature, the intruder was trying to 
protect. They struggled around into the 
light, and the servant recognized you, 
Corey—you! And you promised him 
money to keep still.” 

Lester bent forward across the desk ; 
Corey did not move. 

“You adopted promptly, Corey,” 
Lester said, “the footman’s version of 
a thief, which you knew Greer would 
be ready to believe. You made yourself 
out quite distinctly the hero of the strug- 
gle and the pretended pursuit. You used 
all this to further your relationship with 
Greer. You went away with the husband 
as his comforter and friend and—you let 
him make you rich in gratitude for what 
you had done! He told me—oh, you 
dirty scoundrel—with tears in his eyes, 
how you had never forgotten to send 
flowers on the anniversary of his wife’s 


death !”’ 


ESTER stopped, choked with loath- 

ing and disgust. He sat an instant 

watching Corey ; then he took the tickets 
from his pocket. 

“T have here,” he said, “transporta- 
tion for ‘Paul Corey and wife’ from Cin- 
cinnati to Chicago, and a compartment 
check for Compartment A, Car B, for 
use on the morning of November 13th. 
Here are tickets and compartment-check. 
Compartment B, Car 22, from Chicago 
to San Francisco, via Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe, for use on the following 
day, and stateroom vouchers and trans- 
portation from San Francisco to Sydney, 
via Union Steamship Company of New 
Zealand—all of the above dated for use 
in November, 1906. The purchaser’s 
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signature upon them has been pro- 
nounced by experts to be yours. You 


are also rather well known in the motor- 
trade, Corey; so it was not dfficult to 
learn that ten years ago you had ar- 
ranged for a motor-agency in Australia 
and then dropped it without explana- 
tion.”’ 

Lester put the tickets down on the 
desk. Corey gazed at them but did not 
move. He-was very white, and the skin 
of his face was drawn. Then he spoke. 

“Your friend,” he said, . “‘—your 
friend the servant in John Greer’s house 
who gave you those did not think it 
worth while to tell you, I suppose, that 
those tickets are somewhat definitely 
mine? That I used the first money that 
I made after establishing myself in this 
business to buy them back from him for 
a considerable lump sum? And that he 
went to the trouble and expense of pur- 
chasing and counterfeiting duplicates of 
them, which I got back from him and 
destroyed? He left Greer’s service then, 
and dissipated — gambled — away the 
money I paid him; afterward he re- 
turned and made a new demand on me, 


which I refused; so he went back to 
work for Greer again.” 
His eyes did not go back to the 


tickets; they went to Lester, estimating 
him; then, instinctively, they turned to 
a photograph upon his desk which half 
faced Corey and yet was turned so that 
Lester could see it. It was of a woman 
with two children—a fair, smiling, trust- 
ful woman with a little boy and girl. 
These, Lester appreciated, were Corey’s 
wife and children. 

Corey started up; he moved away 
from Lester and stood looking vacantly 
away from him; then he turned back. 

“What is it you want, Lester?” he 
asked. 

“Want?” 

Corey motioned toward the tickets, 
still without looking at them. “Yes— 
for those.” 

“Want for them ?” 

“You brought them_ here for that, 
didn’t you—to hold me up?” 

Lester arose, facing him, shaking and 
white with rage. 

“Want for them?” he repeated. “I 
want nothing for myself. I came here 
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to tell you that you’ll stand before John 
Greer to-morrow for exactly what you 
are—the cheapest, lowest hound that 
ever betrayed a man’s friendship—un- 
less—”’ 

“Unless what, Lester?” 

“Unless you stop using that betrayal 
now—stop it at once and forever.” 

“Thank you; I begin to see. Your 
price is, then, that I throw the Greer 
motor business to you.” 

“No—no; no price about it, and no 
throwing of anything to me—by you, 
Corey. You get out—that’s all; you get 
out of the motor-business—or the busi- 
ness of supplying motors to Greer—in 
any way or on whatever excuse you wish ; 
but you get out!” 

“In which case, undoubtedly, the 
Rebor Gas Engine Company—owing to 
the standing their salseman, Charles 
Lester, has with Greer —will make 
Greer’s motors. Or if I don’t get out, 
and you discredit me with Greer, it will 
have the same effect—the Rebor com- 
pany will get Greer’s business — pro- 
vided, of course, Greer still continues to 
be the head of the business after you 
have destroyed his mainspring — the 
thing that keeps him going—his love for 
and belief in the memory of his wife.” 

He looked, once more, away from 
Lester and then back to him. 

“There’s no use, I suppose, in telling 
you, Lester, what it was that actually 
occurred on the night when Mrs. Greer 
—died. Still, I think I’ll tell you. . 

I was a kid, just a year and a half out 
of college. Mrs. Greer was a—an 
extraordinarily beautiful and inspiring 
woman. Without any intention on her 
part, without any volition of hers,—for 
she was completely wrapped up in her 
love for her husband,—she swept men 
off their feet. She swept me off mine. 
I became crazy about her—mad—she not 
knowing it at all. I felt that I’d met 
the one woman that I had to have; no 
law of God or man, I told myself—like 
the kid I was—should prevent my hav- 
ing her. I was even very careful to hide 
from her what I felt; for I meant to 
use that all at once, to overwhelm her 
with the strength of my passion for her 
and force her to go away with me—the 
cave-man stuff, you see—kid stuff. 
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“But you can see how carefully I 
prepared for what I meant to do. I 
arranged a place to take her, far enough 
away so that Greer wouldn’t be likely 
to get her back and under conditions 
where I could support her. I didn’t have 
much money in those days, but I got 
enough to buy the tickets—for myself 
and ‘wife.’ That night, after we'd got 
back from the theater, I went to her 
room—the sitting-room of her suite, 
Lester—and asked to see her. You can 
imagine what occurred when I let loose 
my burst of passion on her ; she was only 
astounded, horrified at me, and at the 
thought that I should have even 
imagined her capable of such a thing. 
But at the same time she—she under- 
stood me too; she treated me as a good 
woman, perfectly sure of herself, would 
treat such an avowal from a crazy boy. 

“T went away from her in a sort of 

madness of disappointment and despair ; 
then I began to realize what I had done 
and to grow contrite. I went~ back to 
her again to beg her to forgive me. 
It was on the way back that the foot- 
man saw me and mistook me for a 
thief. . . . . When he brought help and 
I fought there in Mrs. Greer’s room, try- 
ing to get away before I was recognized, 
—and not knowing yet that Mrs. Greer 
had been killed, or even that she was 
wounded,—I was thinking mostly about 
myself. I knew that the tickets, if they 
were found, would incriminate me with 
Greer. 

“Then others came, and Greer with 
them, and I learned that Mrs. Greer 
was dying. I had to keep it secret then 
for her sake even more than for my own. 
Afterward I went away with Greer..... 
That was a hard time for John Greer ; 
for me,—seeing his grief and knowing 
Mrs. Greer was dead, and knowing that 
I had caused it all,—it was—hell.” 

“You expect me to believe that story?” 
Lester cried, hot with anger and disgust. 

Corey faced him quietly. “No,” he 
said, ‘—no; I don’t expect that. If I 
could have expected anybody to believe, 
I’d have made a clean breast of it long 
ago. But I had done my work of prepar- 
ing to run away with Mrs. Greer too 
well; I couldn’t hope that anyone—even 
that Greer—would believe I’d done it 
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all alone, that Mrs. Greer hadn’t known 
anything at all of my feelings toward 
her and of my plan.” 

His hand went now to the tickets on 
the desk, and he picked them up. “I 
told you a year ago, Lester,’”’ he said, 
“that there was no use wasting your time 
on the Greer account; if I wasn’t right, 
it was because I calculated wrongly the 
methods you were likely to use. You 
can use these things’—he fingered the 
tickets—‘‘to discredit me with Greer. All 
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Agnes, who had been waiting at the door, seized and clasped him 


close as they went into the little apartment. 
ear, what is the matter?” she cried. 


I wanted to make plain to you was that 
you can’t strike at me in this way with- 
out striking at Mrs. Greer as well—and 
at Greer.” He pressed the button on his 
desk for the usher. “These are yours, 
I believe.” He gave the tickets back to 
Lester and turned to the usher. “Show 
Mr. Lester out,” he directed. 


ESTER went to his train in fury. It 

was weakness in him which Corey 
was counting on, he told himself—weak- 
ness and cowardice. Ccrey was an ac- 
complished liar; he had shown that— 
had he not?—by hiding these facts for 
He was trying now to 


all these years. 


“Why, 
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hide behind a woman’s reputation—be- 
hind Mrs. Greer—so he was not only a 
liar: he was a coward as well. To let 
Greer continue to feel friendship for 
such a scoundrel, to let Greer—paying 
him, as Lester well knew, far more than 
the value of the motor—pile up more 
riches upon the wealth Greer had given 
him in reward for his “friendship ;” that 
was unthinkable. Corey had acted to 
make Lester seem to himself like a black- 
mailer, if he used the information he 
had—to make him seem like the servant 
who had been paid for silence. Well. 
Lester could answer that. He would re- 
sign his position and put 
himself in such a place 
that he could not pos- 
sibly profit from an 
exposure of Corey; 
then he -would ex- 
pose him. 
Corey’s wife and 





children, instead of 
being protected from 
this, should know the 
truth. Corey had won 
this woman whom he had 
married, with money 
made by betrayal of 


Greer; his children were 
born to wealth won by the 


vilest falseness and deceit. 
On Monday morning — it 


was Saturday evening now 
—he would go to Greer 
again and— The train sped 
on and on. 

It was nine o’clock when 
Lester reached Chicago. 
Agnes knew that he was coming, and she 
would be waiting for him in the little 
flat which she kept for her mother and 
herself. He took a car immediately upon 
leaving the station; but leaving the car 
a block from her home, his steps lagged. 

He had said to himself, in the first 
flush of his contest with Corey, that 
Corey’s story could not be true; yet— 
suppose it was true? It made Corey no 
less a hound that he had attempted what 
he had confessed; but Greer’s wife—it 
proved her to be what Greer had be- 
lieved; it cast no stain on her. Could 
he move against Corey without blacken- 
ing the name of a noble and pure 























woman, and one who was dead and who 
could not answer? What right had he 
to assume that what Corey had told him 
of Greer’s wife, and what Greer had 
always believed, was untrue? And if 
she was innocent,—as Lester now was 
beginning to realize that she must have 
been,—how could he accuse Corey of 
what Corey himself had admitted, with- 
out doing irreparable injury to Greer? 
What was true was—as Corey had said 
—that Lester could not strike at Corey 
without also striking at Greer. For 
though Greer would not believe that his 
wife could have been in the wrong,— 
though he would deny it to everyone and 
to himself,—yet a doubt, a question, must 
present itself. Every time that question 
presented itself, Greer would answer it 
the same way; but the question would 
come again; every time Greer thought 
of his wife, the doubt must rise, once 
more loyally to be put down. 


ESTER could see her at the window 
just where he knew she would be 
watching, and something about the quick 
eagerness with which she moved when 
he came close enough so that she recog- 
nized him made him suddenly step aside 
out of her sight. In the quick rush of 
feeling that had come to him at sight 
of her, there was no thought now of 
Corey at all. He seemed, for the instant, 
back in Greer’s library again ; he seemed 
to see Greer’s deeply lined, patient face 
and the big, bony hands trembling as he 
spoke of his wife—the wife of whom 
Greer had memories of, only the sort of 
love that Lester was beginning to know 
with the girl in the window. 

Lester turned, trembling, and strode 
back to the drug-store on the corner; 
he bought an envelope there and ad- 
dressed it to Corey; then he put the 
tickets into it and sealed and stamped 
it and dropped it in the mail-box. He 
went back with quick, light steps. 

Agnes, who had been waiting at the 
door, seized and clasped him close as 
they went into the little apartment. 

“Why, dear, what is the matter?” she 
cried. “And what made you turn round 
just now and go back?” 

“T’ll tell you about that some other 
time, dear.” 
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“You mean—you’ve met some disap- 
pointment again. I thought—’”’ 

“Thought what?” 

“Tt—it hasn’t fallen through—what 
Mr. Greer wrote me about ?” 

“What Greer wrote you— Has Greer 
written you, Agnes?” 

“Yes; I thought you knew.” 

She brought the letter and opened it 
before him; he held her while they read 
it together: 


My dear Miss Wardell : 

Since my talk with Charles Lester, a few 
days ago, I have been going over very care- 
fully the correspondence and reports on 
motor-construction which he has submitted 
to me from time to time. I had not pre- 
viously examined these, and I wish to say 
that the ability and character which they 
show have impressed me as being of the 
sort I most desire in those in my own em- 
ploy. I am offering him, therefore, a po- 
sition with my concern. At the same time, 
I am taking up by letter with his present 
employers the question of some settlement 
with them for the last year and a half, 
during which I innocently misled him into 
trying to sell me on a proposition on 
which I was not to be sold. 

I am writing this to you because I had 
some conversation with him regarding you, 
and I would like to have him learn 
through you that the position I offer car- 
ries a sufficient income to allow his mar- 
rying whenever he may wish. I prefer 
married men in my employ. That pref- 
erence is one of the things brought home 
to me by the memory of my own dear 
wife. I can wish for you both no higher 
happiness than such as blesses me. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN GREER 


Agnes looked up at him as they 
finished reading. “His wife!” she whis- 
pered. “He speaks of her memory as 
though she were dead, and then as 
though she were living.” 

“Ves,” said Lester, “he does that. She 
is dead, but she lives to him.. You see 
she—” He caught Agnes closer and held 
her an instant without speaking. 

“He must have loved her very much 
to feel her with him like that, dear!” 
she said. “If—if anything ever hap- 
pened to either of us, wouldn’t you want 
it to be like that, dear—that the one 
who was left could always feel the 
other’s love and faithfulness?” 

“Ves—like that,” said Lester, ‘“—just 
like that.” 
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A RESUME OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS OF 


“WE CAN’T HAVE EVERYTHING” 

















-— | HE final installment of Rupert 
ey Hughes’ brilliant new novel, 
“We Can’t Have Everything,” 
begins on the next page. 
Whether or not you have read the story 
that has gone before, it will be more 
than worth while to read this. It tells, 
more vividly than any writing we have 
seen, the cruelty of divorce procedure in 
the United States, and its final passages 
present with wonderful humanness the 
suffering of a man and woman who have 
everything the world can give—except 
happiness. 

The story deals particularly with Jim 
Dyckman, who-had always had every 
thing worth having, known the people 
worth knowing, and gone to the places 
worth seeing; Charity Coe Cheever, as 
fortunate in the world’s goods as Dyck- 
man; and Kedzie Thropp, who had 
never had anything. Jim had known 
Charity Coe from her babyhood. It 
might almost be said that he loved her 
from then. Yet he saw her swept away 
by the tempestuous wooing of the dash- 
ing Peter Cheever. 

Cheever loved her ardently—for a 
time. He and Charity went to France at 
the outbreak of the war, but when he 
tired of serving, as he tired of every- 
thing, Charity was nursing in a hospital 
and caring for scores of orphan children. 
So she let Cheever return to the United 
States alone. By the time she returned, 
Cheever was in the midst of an affair 
with Zada L’Etoile, a dancer. Even- 
tually, of course, Charity found out— 
found not only that her husband was 
devoted to another but that the other 
was to bear him a child. Rather than 
see the baby come into the world name- 
less, she divorced Cheever. 

She knew that Jim Dyckman still 
loved her and she longed for the comfort 
of his friendship, but when she sought it, 
she found that Jim was just getting 
ready to marry Kedzie Thropp, who un- 

















der the name of Anita Adair, was be- 
coming famous in the “movies.” Here 
was a girl who had come to New York 
with her parents from‘Nimrim, Missouri. 
She was as little New Yorkish as human 
could be, but she fell in love with the 
city and ran away from her parents to 
remain there. She was an irresistible bit 
of girl, with a pout that wheedled what 
she wanted from almost every man she 
met. It enlisted Skip Magruder, a 
waiter, in getting her a job in a candy 
store, and caused Gilfoyle, an advertis- 
ing-writer poet, to marry her when she 
lost one of her subsequent positions, that 
of a Greek dancer. It commanded the 
attention of Ferriday, the director, when 
he saw her as an “extra’’ in a motion- 
picture, and fascinated Jim Dyckman 
when he met her at the studio. Gil- 
foyle’s death under an automobile made 
it possible for her to marry Jim in haste. 
He had plenty of leisure to repent. 


HILE Jim was with his regiment in 

Texas, Kedzie made another con- 
quest—Strathdene, a young Englishman 
of noble family, in this country to re- 
cuperate from wounds received while 
serving in the aviation corps. She 
wanted a divorce from Jim, but didn’t 
dare ask it. He would have been glad to 
consent, but she didn’t know that. So 
she immediately took advantage of the 
situation when Jim, taking a night ride 
with Charity Coe, was caught in a storm 
without gasoline and had to stay the 
night at an inn. Jim telephoned next 
morning for wraps to hide their evening 
clothes and for gasoline to run his car. 
He instructed his valet to secrecy, but 
when the wraps and gasoline came, Ked- 
zie and her mother and father came with 
them. 

It was there that the previous install- 
ment ended. The installment beginning 
on the next page takes up the story of the 
result of that meeting. 
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CHAPTER LXXI 


. RS. CHARITY COE CHEEVER, 
M take the stand.” 

“Jou swear tell tru thole 

tru noth buth tru thelpugod ?” 

“TGR” ie 

Attorney McNiven in the direct exam- 
ination asked only such questions as 
she easily answered with scornful denials 
of guilt. Beattie began the 
examination with a sneering 
scorn of her good faith: 

“Mrs. Cheever, you are 
the co-respondent in the 
case ?”’ 

al | am.” 

“On the night you 
went motoring with 
defendant, was his wife 
with you?” 

“No. You see—” 

“Was any other person 
with you?” 
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“You see, it was a new car, and it was 
only our intention to—” 

“Was any other person with you?” 

“No.” 

“And you spent the night with the 
defendant in the Viewcrest Hotel ?” 

“That is hardly the way I should—” 

“Answer the question, please.” 

“T will not answer such an insulting 
question.” 

“I beg your pardon most humbly. 
Were you registered as the defendant’s 
wife?” 

McNiven’s voice: “I ’bject. There is 
no evidence witness even saw the book.” 
The Judge: “Objection s’tained.” 

“Well, then, Mrs. Cheever, did you 
see the defendant write in the book?” 

“T—I—perhaps I did.” 

“Perhaps you did. You heard the 
waiter Magruder testify here awhile 
ago that he insisted on defendant’s reg- 
istering, and defendant reluctantly com- 
plied. Do you remember that?” 
“I—I—I believe I do. 
But I didn’t see what he 

wrote.” 

“You didn’t see what 

he wrote. Exhibit A 

shows that he wrote 

‘Mr. and Mrs. James 

Dysart.’ You heard the 
handwriting experts tes- 
tify that the writing was 
Dyckman’s. But you did not 
see the writing. Did you not, 








however, hear the waiter speak of you 
as the defendant’s wife?” 

“Well—I may have heard him.” 

“You didn’t tell him that you were not 
the defendant’s wife?” 

“T didn’t speak to the waiter at all. 
It was a very embarrassing situation.” 

“Tt must have been. So you did not 
deny that you were the defendant’s 
wife?” 

“You see, it was like this: when Mr. 
Dyckman asked me to try his new car—” 

“You did not deny that you were the 
defendant’s wife?” 

“I hadn’t the faintest idea that we 
could have gone so far—” 

“Answer the question !” 

“But I’m coming to that—” 

The Judge: “Witness will 
question.” 

“But, Your Honor! 
Has he a right to ask these 
things in that horrible way ?” 

The Lawyer: “We are trying 
to get at the horrible truth. 
But if you prefer not to 
answer, I will not press 
the point. The waiter 
showed you to the parlor, 
saying that the rest of 
the hotel was occupied ?” 

Ves,” 

“He left you there to- 
gether, you and the de- 
fendant?” 

“Well, he went away, but—” 


answer 


can’t I explain? 
horrible 
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“And left you together. He so testi- 
fied. He also testified that he found you 
together the next morning. Is that true?” 

“Oh, that’s outrageous. I refuse to 
answer.” 


IM DYCKMAN rose from his chair 
in a frenzy of wrath. His lawyer 
McNiven pressed him back and pleaded 
with him in a whisper to remember the 


Court. He yielded helplessly, cursing 
himself for his disgraceful lack of 


chivalry. 
The Judge spoke sternly. “Witness 
will answer questions of counsel, 


“But, Your Honor, he 
is trying to make me say 
that I— Oh, it’s loath- 
some. I didn’t. I didn’t. 
He has no right!” 

When a woman’s hair 
is caught in a traveling 
belt and she is drawn 
backward screaming into the 
wheels of a great machinery 
that will mangle her beauty if it 
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does not murder her, there are not many 
whose hearts are hard enough to with- 
hold pity until they learn whether or not 
her plight was due to carelessness. There 
are always a few, however, who will 
add their blame to her burden, and 
they usually invoke the name of justice 
for their lethargy of spirit. Yet even 
the cruelty of that severity is a form 
of self-protection against a shattering 
grief; and a perfect heart would have 
pity even for the pitiless, since they 
too are the victims of their own care- 
lessness; they too are drawn backward 
into the soul-crushing cogs of the world. 

Mrs. Charity Coe Cheever, as good 
a woman as ever was, was being dragged 
to the meeting-point of great wheels; 
but she had turned about and 
was fighting to escape, at 
least with what was dearer 
than her life. The pain 
and the terror were su- 
preme, and even if 
she wrenched free 
from destruction, it 
would be at the cost 
of lasting scars. Yet 
she fought. 

It had been all too 
easy for the infuriated 
Kedzie Dyckman to en- 
tangle Charity in the ma- 
chinery. Kedzie was a little terri- 
fied at. the consequences of her 
own act, though she would have 
said that she did it in self-defense and to 
punish an outrage upon her rights. But 
when persons set out to punish other 
persons, it is not often that their own 
hands are altogether innocent. If the 
Christly edict “Let him that is without 
sin cast the first stone” had been fol- 
lowed out, there would never have been 
another stone cast. And one might ask 
if the world would have been, or could 
have been, the worse for that abstention. 
For whatever else may be true, the vener- 
able practices of justice have been false 
and futile. And now, nearly two thou- 
sand years later, after two thousand 
years more of heartbreaking history, an 
increasing few are asking bitterly if 
punishment has ever paid. Vaguely 
imagining on one side the infinite misery 
and ugliness of the dungeons and tor- 













Mrs. Thropp 








tures, the disgraces and executions of 
the ages with their counter-punishment 
on the inquisitors and the executioners, 
and setting against them all that uninter- 
rupted stream of the deeds we call 
crimes, what is the picture but a ghastly 
vanity? an eternal process of trying to 
dam the floods of old Nile by flinging 
in forever poor wretch after poor wretch 
to drown unredeemed and unavailing? 

Charity was the latest sacrifice. If 
she had been guilty of loving too wildly 
well, or of drifting unconsciously into 
a situation where opportunity made 
temptation irresistible, there would be a 
certain reaction to pity after she had 
been definitely condemned. So Kedzie’s 
lawyer assumed now the pose of benev- 
olent patience with an erring 
one. Seeing that Charity 
was in danger of stirring 
the hearts of the jurors 
by her suffering, he 
forestalled their sym- 

pathy for her and 

murmured : 

“T will wait till 
Mrs. Cheever has re- 
gained control of 

herself.” 

y Instantly Charity’s 
yy pride quickened in her. 
~ She wanted none of that 
beast’s pity. She responded to 
the strange sense of discipline 

before fate that makes a man 
walk soldierly to the electric chair, in- 
spires a caught spy to stand placidly be- 
fore his own coffin and face the firing 
squad—led Joan of Arc after one panic 
of terror to stand serene among the 
crackling fagots. 

The lawyer was relieved. He had 
been afraid that Charity would weep. 
He resuined the probe: 

“And now, Mrs. Cheever, if you are 
quite calm, I will proceed. I regret the 
necessity of asking these questions, but 
you were not compelled to come into 
court. You came of your own volition, 
did you not?” 

Ves,” 

“Witnesses have testified and you have 
not denied that you arrived at the View- 
crest Hotel late at night, that you saw 
the defendant register, that you and he 














went to the only room left, that the 
waiter left you together and found you 
together the next morning. You have 
heard that testimony, have you not?” 

"Veg? 

“Knowing all this, do you still claim 
that your conduct was above reproach ?” 

“For discretion, no. I was foolish 
and indiscreet.” 

“And that was all?” 

“ven” 

“You are 
then ?” 

8tVes,”? 

“Do you ask the jury to believe you?” 

“T ask them to—yes! Yes! I ask 
them to.” 

“Do you expect them to?” 

“Oh, they ought to!” 

“Tf you had been guilty 
of misconduct, would you 
admit it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you expect 
them to believe that ?” 

“Tf they knew me, 
they would.” 

“Well, we haven't 
all the privilege of 
knowing you as well as 
the defendant does. You 
may step down, Mrs. 
Cheever. Thank you.” 

McNiven rose: “One mo- 
ment, Mrs. Cheever. You testified on di- 
rect examination that the defendant left 
you immediately after the waiter did?” 

“Yes.” 

“And that he did not return till the 
next morning, just before the waiter 
returned ?” 

“Vea” 

“That is all, Mrs. Cheever.” 

McNiven would have done better to 
leave things alone. The sturdy last 
answer of Charity, and the unsportsman- 
like sneer of Kedzie’s lawyer, had in- 
clined the jury her way. McNiven’s 
explanation awoke again the skeptic 
spirit. 

Charity descended from her pillory 
with a feeling that she had said none 
of the things she had planned to say. 
The eloquence of her thoughts had 
eemed incompatible, somehow, with the 
waitness-stand. At a time when she 


innocent of the charge, 
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needed to say so much, she had said so 
little, and all of it wrong. 


CHAPTER LXXII 


(C ~]|N the good old days of 
| | Hester Prynne, they published 
| a faithless wife by sewing a 

scarlet 4 upon the bosom of 
her dress. Nowadays the word is pro- 
nounced ¢co-respondent, and it may be 
afixed to any woman’s name by any 
newspaper, or any plaintiff in a divorce 
case. 

So fearful a power was so much 
abused that since 1911 in New York the 
co-respondent has been permitted to 
come into the court and oppose 
the label. It is in short a 
revival of the ancient 
right to trial by ordeal. 
This hideous privilege 

of proving innocence 

by walking unshod 
over hot plowshares 
is most frigidly set 
forth in the statutes, 
where the lawyer’s 
gift for putting ter- 
rible things in dessicated 
phrases was never better 
shown than in Section 1757. 





In an action brought to obtain a di- 
vorce on the ground of adultery, the plain- 
tiff or defendant may serve a copy of his 
pleading on the co-respondent named 
therein. At any time within twenty days 
after such service on said co-respondent, 
he may appear to defend such action, so 
far as the issues affect such co-respondent. 
If no such service be made, then at any 
time before the entry of judgment any co- 
respondent named in any of the pleadings 
shall have the right, at any time before the 
entry of judgment, to appear, either in per- 
son or by attorney, in said action and de- 
mand of plaintiff's attorney a copy of the 
summons and complaint, which must be 
served within ten days thereafter, and he 
may appear to defend such action, so far 
as the issues affect such co-respondent. In 
case no one of the allegations of adultery 
controverted by such co-respondent shall be 
proved, such co-respondent shall be en- 
titled to a bill of costs against the person 
naming him as such co-respondent, which 
bill of costs shall consist only of the sum 
now allowed by law as a trial fee, and dis- 
bursements, and such co-respondent shall 
be entitled to have an execution issued for 
the collection of the same. 
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Jim Dyckman rose from his chair in a frenzy of wrath. His lawyer McNiven pressed him back and pleaded with 
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The Judge spoke sternly. 


“Witness 
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him in a whisper to remember the Court. He yielded helplessly, cursing himself for his disgraceful lack of chivalry. 


will answer questions of counsel, or-—” 
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Cheever 


The exact amount of money is set 
forth in another place, in section 3251, 
where it is stated that the sums obtain- 
able are “for trial of an issue of fact 
$30, and where the trial necessarily oc- 
cupies more than two days, $10 in addi- 
tion thereto.” 

In other words, Mrs. Charity Coe 
Cheever, finding her life of good works 
and pure deeds crowned with the infamy 
which Mrs. Kedzie Dyckman in her 
anger and her haste pressed on her brow, 
had the full permission of the law to 
come into the public court, face a vit- 
riolic lawyer and deny her guilt. If 
she survived the trip through hell, she 
could collect from her accuser forty dol- 
lars to pay her lawyer with. The price- 
less boon of such a vindication she could 
keep for herself. And that ended her. 

This is only one of the numberless 
vicious and filthy and merciless conse- 
quences of the things done in the name 
of virtue by those who believe divorce to 
be so great an evil that they will commit 
every other evil in order to oppose it. 
In no other realm of law and punish- 
ment has severity had more need of 
hypocrisy to justify itself than in the 
realm of wedlock. What grosser bur- 
lesque could there be than the conflict 
between the theory and the practice? 
The law and the church, claiming what 
few people will deny, that marriage is 
an immensely solemn, even a sacred, con- 
dition, have made the entrance into it as 
easy as possible and the escape from it 
as difficult. It is as if one were to say, 
“Revolvers are very dangerous weapons ; 
therefore they shall be placed within the 
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reach of infants, but they must on no 
account be taken away from them; and 
once grasped, they must never be laid 
down.” 

The most stringent rules have been 
formulated to prevent those people from 
marrying each other who are least likely 
to want to—namely, blood-relations. But 
there is no law against total strangers 
meeting at the altar for the first time; 
and the marriage by proxy of people who 
have never seen each other has had the 
frequent blessing of ecclesiastic pomp. 

At a time when legal divorce was 
too horrible to contemplate, they made 
very pretty festivals of betrothing little 
children who could not understand the 
ceremony or even parrot the pledge. 
Who indeed can understand the pledge 
before its meaning is made clear by life? 

And why should people be forced to 
make an eternal pledge the keeping of 
which is beyond their power or prophecy, 
and from which there is no release? 
What is it but a subornation of perjury? 

Those who so blithely scatter flowers 
before bridal couples and old shoes after 
them are perfectly benevolent, of course, 
in their abhorrence of separating the 
twain if they begin to throw their old 
shoes at each other; for they are sin- 
cerely convinced that if people were 
permitted to do as they pleased, nothing 
on earth would please them but vice. 
And so those who had the law-making 
itch set about saving humanity from it- 
self by making inhuman laws, which 
the clever and the criminal evade or 
break through, leaving the gentle and the 
timid in the net. 

For there was never no divorce. No 
amount of law has ever availed to keep 
those together who had the courage or 
the cruelty to break the bonds. By hook 
or by crook, if not by book, they will be 
free. The experiment of forbidding 
what cannot be prevented, and of re- 
fusing legal sanction to what human 
nature demands, has been given cen- 
turies of trial with no success. 

Marriage is among the last of the 
institutions to have the daylight let in 
and the windows thrown open. For the 
home is no more threatened by liberty 
than the state is, and that pair which is 
kept together only by the shackles of the 
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law is already divorced; its cohabita- 
tion is a scandal. Free love in the pro- 
miscuous sense is no uglier than coupled 
loathing. The social life of that com- 
munity where divorce is least free is no 
purer than that where divorce is not 
difficult. Otherwise South Carolina, 
which alone of the States permits no 
divorce on any ground, should be an 
incomparable Eden of marital inno 
cence. Is it? 

Meanwhile the mismated of our day 
who are struggling through the transi 
tion period between the despotism of 
matrimony and its republic, can be sure 
that the righteous will omit no abuse 
they can inflict. Those who would free 
Russias must face Siberias. 

The worst phase of it is that some of 
those who are determined to be free and 
cannot otherwise get free will not hesi- 
tate to destroy innocent persons who may 
be useful to their escape. Mrs. Kedzie 
Dyckman had her heart set on releasing 
herself from the husband she had, in 
order that she might try another who 
promised her more happiness, more love 
and more prestige. The husband she had 
would have been willing enough to set 
her free, both because he liked to give 
her whatever she wanted and _ because 
he was tired of their marriage himself. 

But the law of New York State says 
that married couples shall not uncouple 
amicably and intelligently. If they will 
part, it must be with bitterness and 
laceration. One of the two must be 
driven out through the ugly gate of 
adultery. They must part as enemies, 
and they must sacrifice some third per- 
son as a blood-offering on the altar. It 
is a strange thing that the lamb, which 
is‘the symbol of innocence and harm- 
lessness, should have always been the 
favorite for sacrifice. 

Charity Coe happened along at the 
convenient moment. 


CHAPTER LXXIII 


re QUICK temper is an excellent 
|| friend for bolstering up an 

| ailing conscience, especially if 
———— itself is bolstered by an in- 
ability to see the point of view of the 
other party to a conflict. Kedzie’s wrath 
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justified to 
cruelty, especially as Kedzie was all har- 
rowed up by the fear of losing the 


at Charity Kedzie any 


Marquess of Strathdene. And Kedzie 
loved Strathdene as much as she could 
ever love anybody. 

For one thing, Strathdene was fiercely 
jealous of her, and the poor child had 
been simply famished for a little jeal- 
ousy. Her first husband had _ hardly 
known what the word meant. Before 
their marriage Gilfoyle had permitted 
her to dance the Greek dances without 
paying her the compliment of a beating. 
After their marriage he had gone to 
Chicago to earn a living and left her 
alone in New York City, where there 
were millions of rivals. 

Her second husband had been very 
philosophical about her career -and had 
taken the news of her previous marriage 
with disgusting stoicism. Finally he had 
gone to the Mexican Border for an in- 
definite stay, leaving her to her own de 
vices, and the devices of any man who 
came along. It was too much like leav- 
ing a diamond outdoors; it cheapened 
the diamond. 

But Strathdene—ah, Strathdene! He 
turned blue at the mention of Kedzie’s 
husband. When Jim came back from 
Texas and Kedzie had to be polite to 
him, Strathdene almost had hydrophobia. 

He accused Kedzie of actually wel- 
coming Jim. He charged her with 
polyandry. He threatened to shoot her 
and her husband and himself. He com- 
ported himself unlike any traditional 
Englishman of literature. He was, in 
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Kedzie ascended at last, backed by her father and mother and Skip, and the chauffeur with the suit-case of Jim's 
nodding of the head, she spoke: “Well, I thought as much! Jim, you telephoned for some 
Here’s your suit-case, and the coat and hat for Mrs. 
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clothes. Kedzie was dazed at the sight of Charity. But there was no need of any oration. After a little sniffing and 
things of mine and of yours; here they are. There's a can of gasoline downstairs for you. 
Cheever. I presume you will go back in your own car.” 
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fact, himself, and what he did was like 
him. He was a born aviator. His heart 
was used to racing at unheard-of speeds. 
He could sustain superhuman exalta- 
tions and depressions. 

Being in love with him was like going 
up in an airship with him, which was 
one of Kedzie’s ambitions for the future. 
She dreamed of a third honeymoon in 
excelsis. 

Strathdene told her that if she ever 
looked at another man after she married 
him, he would take her up ten thousand 
feet in the clouds, set his airship on 
fire and drop with her 


fusion. Dallam proceeded forthwith to 
rap at Mrs. Dyckman’s door and speak 
through it deferentially: 

“Beg pardon, ma’am, but could I have 
a word with you?” 

Kedzie wrapped herself in a bath- 
robe and opened the door a chink, to 
hear the rest of what she had heard in 
part. The valet had no collar on, and 
his overnight beard not off, and he too 
was in a bathrobe. Man and mistress 
stood there like genius and mad- 
ness, “and thin partitions did their 
bounds divide.” 

“Very sorry to trou- 





as one cinder into the 


ble you, ma’am,” he 





ocean. What _hand- 
somer tribute could any 


He was a lover worth 
fighting for. 


The Next Novel 


woman ask of a man? by 


Rupert Hughes 


said, “but I’m com- 
pelled to. The master 
has just telephoned me 
that his car broke down 
at the Viewcrest Inn 
out Tiverton way, and 





UT. Kedzie had felt 


he wants his morning 





uncertain of win- 
ning Strathdene till 
that wonderful morn- 
ing when Jim did not 
come back home. She 
woke up early all by 
herself and heard the 
valet answer Jim’s call 
from Viewcrest. She 
had made a friend of 
Dallam by her flirta- 
tion with the nobility. 
The poor fellow had 
suffered tortures from 
the degradation of his 
master’s alliance with 


novels. 


. 





R. HUGHES has 
well under way an- 
other of his brilliant 


It, as with his last four, 
will appear first as a 


serial in The Red Book 


is work is the most 
distinctive, the most en- 
tertaining, the most 
worth-while of the 
American novelists’. 
The story will begin 


in an early issue. 


clothes, and also—if 
youll pardon me, 
ma’am—he instructed 
me to send him a long 
motor-coat of yours 
and a large hat and 
your limousine. I was 
directed not to—ahem 
—to. trouble you about 
it, ma’am, but I ’ardly 
dared.” 

He helped her out so 
perfectly that she had 
no need to say any- 
thing more than “Quite 
right!” 














She was glad the 





a commoner like Ked- 
zie, until Kedzie de- 
veloped her alliance with the Marquess. 
Then his valetic soul expanded again. 
He looked upon her as his salvation 
Kedzie had been afraid that he might 
betray her to her husband, until he took 
occasion one fearful day to let her 
understand that he was all for My Lord 
Marquess and My Lady Marchioness. 
Over the telephone she heard him 
now, promising Jim that he would not 
tell Kedzie. If Jim’s old valet Jules had 
not gone to France and his death, he 
would have saved Jim from infernal 
distresses, but the substitute had a 
malignant interest in his master’s con- 


door screened her from 
observation, for. she went through a 
crisis of emotions, wrath and disgust 
at Jim’s perfidy versus ecstasy and 
gratitude to him for it. 

She beat her breast with her hand as 
if to keep her tpmbling heart from 
turning a somersault into her mouth. 
Then she spoke with a calm that showed 
how far she had traveled in self-control. 

“Very good! You were quite right. 
Call the chauffeur and tell him to bring 
round my closed car. Then send me 
my maid and have the cook get me some 
coffee. Then you may telephone my 
mother and father, and ask them to come 
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over at once, please. Send my car for 
them. You might have coffee for them 
also. For we'll all be riding out to— 
did you say Viewcrest Inn?” 

“Yes ma’am. Very good, ma’am. 
Thank you!” 


E went away thinking to himself. 
He thought in cockney: ‘‘My Gord, 
w’at a milit’ry genius! She dictites a 
horder loike a Proosian general. I’m 
beginnin’ to fink she’s growing to do 
Milord the Marquess prahd. There’s no 
daht abaht it. Strike me, if there is!” 
By the time Kedzie was dressed and 
coffee’d, her panicky father and mother 
were collected and fed and she had 
selected her best motor-coat for the 
shroud of whatever woman it was at 
Viewcrest. She dared not dream it was 
Charity. 

She had time enough on the voyage, 
to tell her parents all there was to tell, 
but she had no idea that her limousine 
was taking her to the very inn that 
Strathdene had lured her to on that 
night when he tested her worthiness of 
his respect. It had been dark on that 
occasion, and she had been in such a 
chaos that she had paid no heed to the 
name of the place. 

She almost swooned when she reached 
the Viewcrest Inn and found herself 
confronted by Skip Magruder. And 
so did Skip. He had not recognized the 
back of her head before, but her face 
smote him now. Her beauty was en- 
riched by her costume, and her mien 
was ripened by experience, but she was 
unforgettably herself. He was still a 
waiter, and the apron he had on and the 
napkin he clutched might have been the 
same ones he had when she first saw him. 

When he saw her now again, he 
gasped the name he had known her by: 
“Anitar! Anitar Adair! Well, I'll be—” 

Then his face darkened with the 
memory of disprized love. He recalled 
the cruel answer “Nothing doing” that 
she had indorsed on the stage-door letter 
he sent her long ago. 

But the military genius that had 
guided Kedzie this morning inspired her 
still. She was not going to lose her 
victory for any flank attack from an ally 


Continued on page 805 of this issue. 
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in ambush. She sent out a flag of truce. 

“Why, Skip!” she cried. ‘Dear old 
Skip! I want you to meet my father and 
mother. Mr. Magruder was terribly kind 
to me when I was alone and friendless 
in New York.” 

Mrs Thropp had outgrown waiters. 
and even Adna regretted the reversion 
to Nimrim that led him to shake hands 
and say ‘‘Pleased to meecher.” 

The stupefied proprietor of the Inn 
was begging for explanations of this un- 
heard of colioquy, but Skip flicked him 
away with his napkin as if he were a 
bluebottle fly and motioned Kedzie to 
a corner of the office. Kedzie explained 
breathlessly : 

“Skip, I’m in terrible trouble, and 
I’m so glad to find you here, for you 
never failed me. I was very rude to 
you when you sent me that note but I— 
I was engaged to be married at the time, 
and I didn’t think it proper to see any- 
body. And well, I’m getting my punish- 
ment now, for my husband is here with 
a strange woman—and—oh, it’s terrible, 
Skip; my heart is broken, but you’ve 
got to help me. I know I can rely on 
you—can’t I, dear old Skip?” 


HE girl was so efficient that she al- 
most deserved her success. It cost 
her something, though, to beguile a 
waiter with intimate appeals, that she 
might earn a title. But then in time of 
war no ally is to be scorned, and the 
lowliest recruit is worth enlisting. 

When Kedzie pulled out the tremolo 
stop and looked up big-eyed and pouted 
at him, Skip was hers. 

“Your husband, Anitar? Is that your 
husband upstairs? Why, the low-life 
hound! I’ll go up and kill him for you 
if you want me to.” 

Kedzie explained that she didn’t want 
to get her dear Skip into any trouble, 
but she did want his help. Skip found 
her a good boarding-place the first time 
he met her, and now she had to dupe 
him into securing her furnished rooms 
and board in a castle. She may have 
rather encouraged him to imagine that 
once she was free from Jim she would 
listen once more to Skip. But there is 
no evidence on that point. 











































The day opened with big doings. The women, led by Miss Mollie, came early, their servants bringing chairs so that 


attractive, they brought huge hampers of food, and tablecloths 


























(r 9]HE old Major made just two 


T moves a year. In the hot sum- 
IL | mer months he sat in _ his 

= splint-bottomed chair leaning 
against the shady side of the courthouse, 
reading the newspapers. In the middle 
of November—chilly weather came late 
in our town—he changed to the sunny 
side. But Major Farrow was always 
there at nine o’clock in the morning, 
weather permitting. And he was always 
reading. He was, to our way of thinking, 
the most convenient encyclopedia in the 
world. Until old age finally took the 
Major away, along with those other 
Confederate heroes we were taught to 
revere, our town had never even con- 
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templated a public library. If, for in 
stance, Captain Sanford wanted to know 
the exact date of the Battle of Chicka- 
mauga and the number of troops en- 
gaged, he would proceed to the court 
house yard and ask Major Farrow. The 
answer invariably was prompt and a 
curate. 

One of my earliest recollections is of 
seeing the Major there, propped in his 
short-legged chair, explaining to a group 
of farmers, his former comrades in arms, 
the real difficulties that arose in financing 
the administration of Jefferson Davis. 
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they could sit comfortably on the lawn of the courthouse yard, To make the cause of temperance even more 
that were to be laid on the grass, in old-fashioned picnic styl 
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These old men squatted around, their 
bodies folded up like jackknives and 
resting on the calves of their own legs, 
drawing grotesque figures in the smooth 
sand with splinters of lightwood. We 
little fellows used to watch this group in 
open-mouthed wonder and admiration. 
We never ceased to marvel at their 
ability to squat for an hour without get- 
ting tired. A crushing disappointment 
of our younger days was an utter inabil- 
ity to sit that way without falling over. 

Naturally the Major’s stock of cur- 
rent information became depleted at 


Bozeman 


N WEL Eb 


Bulger 


daily newspapers. 


made a regular round of the 


gathering up the papers left over from 


the day before. 


It has just occurred to me for the first 
time that the Major never worked, and 
it is safe to say that nobody in the town 
ever thought of how the old man lived. 
He was simply an institution that we 


took as a matter of course. 


N the morning that started the string 
am about to relate. 
the Major was buried in his newspapers 
The elec- 
negroes 


of incidents I 
with unusual concentration. 


tion law which debars many 
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times, but he would replenish from the 
Every morning he 
stores. 
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from voting had just been passed, and 
newspapers in distant sections of the 
country were attacking its constitution- 
ality, claiming it to be a cunning eva- 
sion of the amendment which gives all 
men free and equal privileges, ‘“regard- 
less of race, color or previous condition 
of servitude.” 

And, as a matter of fact, this law was 
so adroitly drawn that, without a hint 
of its real purpose, the wording auto- 
matically disfranchised the great bulk of 
blacks and at the same time enfranchised 
all white men. This was made possible 
by an amazingly clever paragraph which 
quickly got the nickname of “The 
Grandfather Clause.” There was an 
educational qualification which alone 
might have debarred the negroes, but 
it also would have disfranchised an im- 
mense percentage of the older white men. 
To escape that was the purpose of “The 
Grandfather Clause.” It gave the right 
of franchise to any man whose grand- 
father, father or himself had fought for 
the Republic in the War of the Revolu- 
tion, the Mexican War, the Spanish- 
American War or for either the United 
States or the Confederacy in the Civil 
War, even if he could not read and 
write. That saved the ballot to all the 
white men. Also it disfranchised prac- 
tically all the negroes, for the simple 
reason that they had no such ancestors. 
On the face of this innocent-appearing 
paragraph it gave all men an equal 
chance, as it studiously avoided any ref- 
erence to race or color. 

There was a big moral reason for this 
wholesale disfranchisement of the blacks, 
not easily understood in distant States, 
and what was considered trickery in the 
law immediately became the target for 
widespread criticism. This criticism was 
now being thoroughly digested by Majer 
Farrow, who saw in it simply “a 
Northern prejudice.” 

In the ground-floor, corner office of the 
courthouse, against which the Major was 
leaning, special clerks were rearranging 
the county poll-lists by enrolling all 
white men privileged to vote under the 
new law. Several war ,veterans like 
Judge Latimer, Colonel Woolsey and 
Captain Sanford were viewing the pro- 
ceedings with idle interest. 
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Major Farrow was oblivious to the 
near presence of his old comrades, to 
everything but his resentment of this 
alien criticism. He did not even see the 
slow approach of old Uncle Aaron 
Wade, the most venerable and respected 
darky in all our county. 

Uncle Aaron had come to town driv- 
ing his flea-bitten mare to a one-horse 
wagon, loaded with freshly cut stove- 
wood. Down the main street he came 
at a creaking pace, followed by his coon- 
dog Ring, almost as well known as 
Uncle Aaron himself. 

In the life of this flea-bitten old mare 
there were in town just three objectives 
—a hitching-post under the mulberry 
tree in front of General Stone’s law 
office, the edge of the courthouse yard 
where Major Farrow sat, and the home 
of Mrs. Wade,—‘‘Miss Mollie,” we al- 
ways called her,—widow of the late Dr. 
Henry Wade. 

Uncle Aaron was brought up in the 
Wade family, and as “Miss Mollie” 
wasn’t doing so well financially, he felt 
it his bounden duty to take her a load 
of stove-wood once a month. 

Despite the ultimate purpose of his 
journey, the old darky felt it necessary 
to stop and pass the time of day with 
the Major. Also he had observed the 
other old veterans standing around the 
courthouse, evidently interested in some 
new procedure. In fact, Uncle Aaron 
knew that something was up, the moment 
he failed to find them under the mul- 
berry tree talking over old times. It was 
with difficulty that he urged the flea- 
bitten mare past the first hitching-post. 
Naturally she could not understand that 
a new law had gone into effect. Neither 
could Uncle Aaron, for that matter. 


JNCLE AARON’S time-worn and 

rattling outfit had come to a dead 

stop within fifty feet of Major Farrow 
before he was observed. 

“Mornin’, Major,” he greeted re 
spectfully. 

“Why, good morning, Aaron,” replied 
the Major, looking up. And then a great 
thought seemed to strike the old veteran. 
“Get right down from that wagon and 
come here,” he said. “You are just the 
person I wanted to see.” 
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“What seems to be the trouble, 
Major? I sees all my white folks stand- 
in’ around.” 

“The trouble is not with your people, 
and mine, Uncle Aaron, but with a lot 
of these Yankee smart Alecks.” 

“Ts dat so, Major! En what mout it 
be?” asked the old man as he climbed 


down. 
“VYou’ve heard about this new 
law which doesn’t allow the 


darkies to vote?” 

“No sir, I aint heered bout it. 
What’s a nigger keer ‘bout 
votin’? I never has.” 

“T know you haven’t, Aaron, 
and that is what makes me sick 
of these Northern critics. But 
I want to tell you one thing: 
you are the one darky in this 
county that’s going to have the 
right to vote, whether you want 
to or not, and I am going to prove 
to these so-called Constitutional ,¢ 
experts that they are a lot of 
liars.” 

“Vassir,” Aaron agreed, “I 
reck’n you kin do it ef anybody 
kin.” 

“Come here, Judge,” the Major 
called to one of the veterans around “% 
the corner, and with him came the 
others. ‘‘Here,” went on the Major, 
“is one darky who has the right to 
vote.” 


They all looked at Uncle Aaron «_ 


and smiled, after extending the usual. 
warm greeting. 

“This law,’ continued the 
Major, “says that any man 
who fought for the Con- 
federate cause is entitled to 
vote, doesn’t it?” They all nodded, 
and the Judge saw the point 
mediately. 

“Well, I reckon,” the Major pro- 
ceeded, “when Uncle Aaron “Sigs 
here was risking his life to , 
save those horses from the 
Yankee raiders, he was 
serving the Confederate 


im- 


good morn- 


ing, Aeron,” 
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federate veterans recognized that by 
making him an honorary member.” 

“Dey suttinly did, Jedge,” declared 
Uncle Aaron. “En I’s mighty proud of 
it, too.” 

“Then you can vote,” decided the 
Judge. “Here, young man,” he called to 
one of the clerks, through the window, 

“enroll the name of Aaron Wade. 
We'll convince—” 


HE JUDGE was interrupted 
by the appearance of a new- 
comer who brusquely ad- 
vanced. between Major 
Farrow and _ Captain 
Sanford. 
“Hold on there, 
man!” he 
manded. “Don't 
you tech that 
book. —Just a 
minute, _gentle- 
men,” he added 
by way of ex- 
planation. “I 
want to chal- 
lenge that name. 
I protest against 
the enrollment of 
this nigger.” 
The Judge 
looked around, 
startled, in- 
dignant. 


young 
com- 


Vg . A flash of 


great mean- 
ing came 
oo a into his 
old gray 

eye. 


<< 


e — sn’t he 59) looking up. And then 3 
ause, was . : a great thought seemed ~~ 
“He certain was,” spoke to strike the old veteran. \ 
“Get right down from that ‘ 


up Captain Sanford, “and I 
can also remind you that 


the local camp of Con- tosee.’ 


wagon and come here,” he said. 
“You ere just the person I wanted 
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“What have you got to do with this, 
Jeff Tolbert?” he inquired. “It would 
be well for you to get back to your in- 
fernal rum-store and its bad liquor.” 

The man addressed as Tolbert eyed 
the Judge insolently. His rum-reddened 
face with its piglike eyes stared into 
that of the respected old Judge. Jeff 
Tolbert knew that for years he had been 
regarded as the thorn in the side of the 
good society of our town, but it did not 
seem to abash him. For years he had 
operated a tough saloon on the main 
square, his patrons being made up of 
negroes and the lower element of white 
men. 

“I’m a citizen of this county, Judge,” 
he said, “and I challenge the right of 
this old nigger to be enrolled. That’s 
a.” 

“And you think you are familiar with 
the new law?” the Judge inquired. 

“Whether I am or not,” said Tolbert, 
“TI know that all the other niggers have 
been stopped from votin’, and if they 
are stopped, this old nigger’s got to be 
stopped too—even if he is one of your 
white men’s niggers.” 

“Well, you durned scalawag!” ex- 
claimed the Major. “I’m a great mind 
to—” 

“Just a moment, Major Farrow,” said 
the Judge. “In challenging this enroll 
ment, Tolbert is within his rights.” 

“You kin bet I am,” said- the saloon- 
keeper. 

“T take it,”’ proceeded the Judge, “that 
your objection is based on the fact that 
Aaron Wade is black?” 

“That’s it, toa 7.” 

“Well, don’t you know that anybody 
is allowed to enroll and vote if he can 
show proof that he fought in one of the 
great wars of the Republic or for the 
Confederate cause?” 

“IT heered that, yes. But this old 
nigger aint never done nothin’ for his 
country, no more’n has the other nig- 
gers.” : 

“He hasn’t?” spoke up the Major. 
“T reckon you never heard none of your 
ancestors, who were respectable, tell 
about the time that Aaron Wade as a 
slave-boy saved the women and children 
around the old Wade place from starva- 
tion ?”’ 
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“When was that?” 

“That was when the Yankees came 
through here on a raid. And I don’t 
mind telling you that your own grand- 
mother was one of those benefited. If 
you'll remember, she was a neighbor of 
the Wades.” 

“I aint questioning none of that,” 
hedged the surprised saloon-keeper. “But 
I’m challenging this enrollment.” 

“You didn’t hear how Aaron, as a boy, 
took twenty-four head of horses, at the 
request of Mrs. Wade, and hid them in 
a swamp so that the Yankees couldn’t 
get them and keep the family from mak- 
ing a crop?” 

“No sir,” interrupted Uncle Aaron, 
“T reck’n he aint heered that.” 

“And,” added Captain Sanford, “you 
didn’t know that when the Yanks caught 
Aaron and tried to make him tell where 
the horses were, he let them hang him 
by the armpits to a tree without a mur- 
mur, because he had promised his mis- 
tress to be faithful?” 

“And,” added Major Farrow, “I 
reckon you didn’t know that Aaron hung 
there by his arms until he fainted, and 
still wouldn’t tell.” 

“T aint disputin’ it, but—” 

“And,” said the Judge, “you are ig- 
norant of the fact that the white boys 
found Aaron in that condition and took 
him to the big house when the Yankees 
were gone, that the good women nursed 
him back to life and blessed that black 
boy because he had saved the women of 
the neighborhood from starvation! In 
the selling of rotgut rum you’ve prob- 
ably forgot many of the things that your 
mother taught you.” 

“But I insist that this old nigger aint 
lawfully—” 

“Now I will tell you something else,” 
went on the Judge. “When we soldiers 
returned from the war and found out 
what Aaron had done, General Wade 
gave him his present ten-acre farm, and 
the Confederate veterans made him an 
honorary. member of ihe camp. Does 
that mean anything to you?” 

“Well, let me ask you something,” 
faltered Tolbert, upon whom a great 
light was beginning to dawn. “Does 
that prove—” 

“Yes,” decided the Judge, anticipating 























the question, “that means to me and 
would mean to ‘most any constituted 
authority that Aaron served in the cause 
of the Confederacy.” 

The light that had dawned on the 
befuddled brain of Jeff Tolbert was that 
if he persisted in this challenge he would 
further arouse the good people of the 
town against the liquor interest, and that 
his business might be effaced. For years 
he had been forced to scheme and plan 
to offset the several movements toward 
Prohibition by the women. 

Tolbert’s objection to Aaron Wade 
was really the result of pique. The 
lower negro vote that had helped him 
was gone, and seeing old Aaron ap- 
proach the enrollment office, he had 
made up his mind to stop him also. The 
Judge’s revelation had made things look 
different. 

“All right, gentlemen,” Tolbert fi- 
nally announced, “have it your way. 
You’ve got the county government on 
your side, and I reckon a man that is 
po’r and ignorant will have to stand it.” 

With that the defeated saloon-keeper 
turned and walked away. 


“ANTOW, Aaron,” said Major Farrow 

when Tolbert had gone, “you can 
be enrolled. That proves conclusively 
that no man is deprived of his suffrage 
on account of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude.” 

“Tt is necessary,” the Judge reminded, 
“for a voter to pay his poll-tax regularly, 
but the camp of Confederate veterans 
will attend to that. The tax-collector 
can issue him a receipt every year, and 
we will settle the bill.” 

“Gen’men, I’s mighty proud of this,” 
said Uncle Aaron, having little idea as 
to what it really meant. “En when I 
comes back, I’d be mighty obleeged ef 
the Major would explain to me every- 
thing that I’s got to do. I aint neyer 
voted and aint never had no such no- 
tion.” 

“You don’t have to vote unless you 
want to,” the Major assured him. “But 
we want you to know and the world to 
know that one darky in this county has 
that inalienable right.” 

The big word caused Uncle Aaron to 
throw out his sunken old chest. 
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“Yassir, MajarfI feels that I suttinly 
has dat kind of a right dat you speaks 
of. I suttinly does,” he finally managed 
to declare. “En when I comes back—” 

“Where are you bound for, Uncle 
Aaron?” the Major asked. 

“Waal, sir, I’s fus got to take dis 
here load of stove-wood to Miss Mollie 
Wade, en den I ‘lows to go lookin’ for 
Sophie, my old lady. Major, she’s been 
spendin’ a lot of money lately,—putty 
near three dollars,—en I’ve got a notion 
dat she’s takin’ it to dat old conjurer, 
dat Yankee Hoyle. You knows him, 
Major?” 

“Indeed I do know that triflin’ old 
thief,” declared the Major, “and he 
ought to be run out of town, taking 
money like that from ignorant and 
superstitious darkies.” 

“Yassir, it suttinly is so,” agreed 
Uncle Aaron. “I don’t know what’s 
come over the niggers of dis day en 
time. Sophie thinks she’s got a spell over 
her en dat Yankee Hoyle can throw it 
off. All dese niggers is takin’ him deir 
money. En he turns around en takes 
it up to Mister Jeff Tolbert, dai white 
trash dat wuz standing right here a min- 
ute ago arguin’ with you quality folks.” 

Uncle Aaron climbed to his seat on 
the wagon, and after considerable urg- 
ing, the flea-bitten mare decided to pro- 
ceed toward the home of Miss Mollie 
Wade, where the delivery of the stove- 
wood and at least an hour of conversa- 
tion would give her another rest. 


HIS monthly visit to Miss Mollie was 

quite an event to the old darky, cer- 
tain as he was of a warm welcome. He 
chuckled to himself in anticipation of 
Miss Mollie’s never-failing lecture on 
Prohibition, following mention of Yan- 
kee Hoyle’s name, which he enjoyed im- 
mensely because she got so excited. But 
he had an added interest this time in 
securirig her counsel on the case of Aunt 
Sophie’s taking money to the conjurer. 

Miss Mollie, though proud, was very 
poor. The late Dr. Wade had left her 
little of this world’s goods, much of his 
inherited property having gone for 
drink. That is why she became an ar- 
dent Prohibitionist and led all the move- 
ments of the women in that direction. 
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And it was due to her intensity on the te 
subject that Uncle Aaron, as he ex- = : 
pressed it, “jes natcherly did love to 
hear Miss Mollie git goin’ ag’in’ licker.” 

Aunt Sophie had watched over Miss 
Mollie from the time she was a baby 
until she grew into beautiful womanhood 
and had married into the Wade family, 
of which Uncle Aaron and Aunt Sophie 
considered themselves important mem- 
bers. When Miss Mollie became a 
widow, they felt it incumbent upon 
them to look after her in that loving, 
loyal way of the old family darkies. 
A middle-aged woman now, Miss 
Mollie was still the pride of Aunt 
Sophie’s heart. But Miss Mollie was 
never able to rid Sophie’s mind of 
superstition. The old negress_be- 
lieved implicitly in the ability of the 
conjurer to work charms, such as 
casting out “miseries” by the appli- 
cation of a voodoo-bag. 

This old rascal, Yankee Hoyle, 
was as much of a thorn in the 





























child collided 
with the drink- 
maddened giant, 
and they fell. Jeff 
Stone’s revolver went off, and the child was 
shot through the leg. In ten minutes the 
whole town was in an uproar. But for the 
fact that the child was not killed, 
there would have been a 
lynching. 




















































side of the better element of the white 
people as was Jeff Tolbert, but they were 
never able to make their darkies under- 
stand that he was imposing upon their 
innocence and credulity. He was a re- 
pulsive creature, with a face covered by 
a dirty, straggly beard and uncombed 
hair that grew down to his shoulders. 
He was inexpressibly filthy and lived 
in a little hut down the railroad track 
to the east of town. As youngsters we 
were never permitted to go in that di- 
rection, which is exactly why we knew 
all about him. ; 

Often, on the pretext of going to the 
woods in search of sweet-shrubs, the 
more adventurous of us would sneak 
down to Yankee Hoyle’s hut and peep 
in—always with fear and trembling. On 
several occasions our espionage had re- 
sulted in finding the old scalawag 
stretched on the bare floor, dead drunk. 
His abode was littered with queer-smell- 
ing herbs, and upon the walls hung ob- 
jects that I now know were designed to 
frighten the superstitious negroes into 
giving him their hard-earned wages. On 
one occasion our own family was thrown 
into great excitement by the discovery 
that old Anne, the cook, Had stolen a 
pig, the evidence being indisputable that 
she had taken it to the conjurer to pay 
for having had a mysterious “lizard cast 
out of her leg!” 

Just where Yankee Hoyle got his pe- 
culiar name I never knew. It was what 
the negroes called him, and nobody ever 
thought to inquire further. Tradition 
had it that Yankee Hoyle first appeared 
in our town years before, accompanied 
by a smart young fellow from the North 
who had a sort of medicine-show. They 
reaped a harvest of money by selling the 
negroes Bibles with a lithograph of a 
black angel on the flyleaf. 

Before that it had often been a specu- 
lation among the religious darkies as to 
whether negroes, when they went to 
heaven, really became angels. These 
fakers had proved it beyond doubt to 
their childish minds, and the Bibles sold 
like hot-cakes. Until Aunt Sophie died, 
one of these extraordinary Bibles rested 
on the whatnot in her little parlor. 

The Yankee fakers might have done 
exceedingly well but for the fact that 
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they went too far and also sold to the 
negroes a preparation, composed of mo- 
lasses, shellac and a malodorous drug,— 
to make it smell important,—purporting 
to take the kinks out of a darky’s hair. 
It did it, too—as long as the shellac re- 
mained dry. Unfortunately for them, a 
railroad wreck forced the fakers to over- 
stay their time, and the marvelously 
straightened hair got wet and resumed 
its kinks. 

This imposition was too much for the 
white folks to stand, and Yankee Hoyle 
and his friend were arrested on a 
charge of fraud. The younger crook 
escaped, but Yankee Hoyle had to do 
time on the chain-gang. When he was 
finally released, he had nowhere else to 
go and remained with us as a conjurer. 

In addition to the power he had over 
the darkies as a voodoo doctor,—the 
word hoodoo was not known to us then, 
—Yankee Hoyle began to exert a polit- 
ical influence on the negroes. The lower 
element of white people, especially Jeff 
Tolbert, with his saloon and gambling 
crowd, was able to use him to great ad- 
vantage. And this added to the diffi- 
culties of the better element in dislodg- 
ing the old scalawag. 

As the years went along, our town had 
several local elections to decide the ques- 
tion of local liquor-selling, and through 
the aid of Yankee Hoyle in influencing 
the negro vote, all Prohibition move- 
ments were effectively squelched. 


MISS MOLLIE was fully acquainted 

with these facts, and when Uncle 
Aaron, after unloading the stove-wood, 
began to tell of Aunt Sophie’s latest 
visit to the conjurer, she was sorely dis- 
tressed. 

“Uncle Aaron,” she said, “you find 
Aunt Sophie and bring her right here 
to me. I want to keep her with me for a 
day or two, and I will have our own 
doctor treat the misery. If I find that 
old Yankee Hoyle has been attempting 
to practice medicine on her, it is high 
time we were sending him to jail.” 

“Tt sho is, Miss Mollie,” agreed Uncle 
Aaron. “En I reck’n that ol’ conjurer’d 
have to work some mighty good spells 
to git through that little square window 
up there at the calaboose.” 
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The old man cackled as he contem- 
plated this possibility. 

Sophie was found and brought to Miss 
Mollie for a day or two of lecturing, 
but in the great excitement that upset 
our town the next night the intended 
charge of malpractice was forgotten. 

A big negro cotton-handler, a giant 
called Jeff Stone, visited Yankee Hoyle 
and, under the created delusion that a 
terrible spell was upon him, went up to 
a saloon on the town square and got 
roaring drunk. He came out screaming 
like a madman and waving an old re- 
volver. A little boy who had gone to 
the drug-store for some medicine saw the 
drunken negro and becoming terrified, 
started to run. In the confusion of his 
fright, the child collided with the drink- 
maddened giant, and they fell. Jeff 
Stone’s revolver went off, and the child 
was shot through the leg. 

In ten minutes the whole town was in 
an uproar. But for the fact that the 
child was not killed, there would have 
been a lynching. As it was, the giant 
negro was finally overpowered and taken 
to jail, where he was securely fastened 
with a ball and chain around the ankles 
and a guard was put over his cell. That 
night will never be forgotten back home. 
In fact, nothing else was discussed for 
three days. 

Miss Mollie and her women friends 
saw their opportunity. She forgot all 
about her plan in the case of Aunt 
Sophie. Providence had furnished the 
chance for voting out liquor. And—the 
thought came with a thrill—the negroes 
could not vote! 

That was before the day of general 
Prohibition, and every little town had 
its own method of voting to decide 
whether or not liquor should be sold. 
It was very simple with us. Our mayor 
and board of aldermen, if so instructed 
by the people, could refuse to issue 
licenses ; and these elections were to get 
at the wishes of the majority—a kind 
of local option. They were not even held 
under the general election-law. There 
were no secret ballots, and everybody 
knew exactly how everybody else voted. 

Miss Mollie, as leader of the anti- 
liquor movement, immediately marshaled 
her forces. The incident of the drunken 
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negro accidentally shooting an innocent 
child was a powerful weapon in petition 
ing the mayor to order a vote taken 
The good people of the town felt out 
raged, indignant. The flame had been 
kindled and there was no stopping them. 

For ten days the campaign proceeded, 
and by a careful checking up, the women 
of the town, aided by the men of the 
better element, discovered that with the 
negro vote eliminated, the result would 
be very close. The former majority of 
the saloon element was gone. Miss 
Mollie became so enthusiastic as pub- 
licly to address a meeting of what the 
women had called “The Purity League” 
in the courthouse—an unheard-of thing 
for a woman up to that time. That, you 
understand, was long before the talk of 
woman’s suffrage. 

In the churches prayers were offered, 
and I remember a famous temperance 
lecturer came from some big city to lend 
a helping hand. The real significance of 
the movement did not appeal to us little 
fellows, but we never forgot that lecture, 
because the city man, in the course of 
his talk, broke an egg into a glass of 
whisky and placed it on the flower-laden 
table so that we could see it cook. To 
watch that egg curl up and turn white 
was fascinating. 

Immediately there was much commo- 
tion and distress in many homes because 
the mothers would not allow us to have 
whisky so that we could try the very 
interesting experiment for ourselves and 
see how it worked. 

That is the one big event of the Pro- 
hibition movement that sticks out in my 
mind, but the dramatic event that to this 
day can be found described in every 
diary of the town was ‘the election itself, 
when good was arrayed against bad, and 
the climax came most unexpectedly. 


T was in August, a hot summer morn- 
ing, when the polls were opened at 
the courthouse. The polls, in this case, 
was the big window of the sheriff's office, 
with two clerks installed on the inside 
The electorate simply passed their bal 
lots across the window-sill, where they 
were deposited in a big tin box. There 
were just two forms of ballot, one 
printed on a white card and the other 
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on a pink one. 


elector voted. 


The day opened with big doings. 


The women, led 


came early, their servants bring- 
ing chairs so that they could 
sit comfortably on the lawn 

of the courthouse yard. 


make the cause 


ance even more 
they brought huge hampers 
of food, and tablecloths that 
were to be laid on the grass, 
in old-fashioned picnic style. 
city 
came a shipment of ice, 


From the 


and every old 


cream freezer in the 
un- 
limbered for action. 


town was 


There was also 
a big barrel for 
lemonade. 
These 
activities im- 
pressed the 
younger  ele- 


ment vividly. 
Little boys 
were per- 
mitted to man 
the ice-cream 
freezers, and 
I still have a 
recollection of 
how my arms 
ached until one 
of the negro 
servants re- 
lieved me. 

On a table, 
standing twenty 
feet from the 
ballot window 
so that all could 
see, was placed 
a glass of 
whisky in 
which raw 
eggs were 
kept cooking 
throughout 
the day, a 
constant re- 
minder of 





At a distance of fifty 
feet anyone could see which way an 


by Miss Mollie, 


To 
of temper- 
attractive, 


there 


ice- 


There was a stir among the 
women in an effort to see. In 
a second or so they caught sight 
of a thatch of long, straggly hair 
and a bedraggled beard in 
which the man had buried his 
chin. It was Yankee Hoyle, 
and he was disgustingly drunk. 
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what alcohol did to a man’s stomach. 
As fast as one reached the stage where 
it no longer curled and squirmed, it was 
thrown aside—eggs cost but ten cents a 
dozen in those days—and a fresh one 
was then broken into that glass of 
strong liquor. It was corn whisky, too, 
clear as water. That was one real day of 
joy and adventure for young America. 
After tiring of the ice-cream freezers, 
we were permitted the long-sought priv- 
ilege of breaking the eggs so as to see 
them work. 

This unprecedented display on the 
women’s part somewhat disconcerted the 
liquor element, and I remember hearing 
the old people tell of how they. went 
off and held a conference. At that con- 
ference they decided to hold back and 
not display their strength until the clos- 
ing hour. 

This strategy was successful in that 
it threw the Prohibitionists off their 
guard. All the first votes were white 
ones. It looked like a landslide. In- 
stead of waiting for the official count 
that night, the clerks would call out the 





‘ votes as rapidly as they were received. 


They did not have to do that, though. 
We all could tell by the color of the 
ballot—and every woman kept a private 
tally. At the noon hour when the pic- 
nic was spread, the vote stood sixty-two 
for prohibition and six for liquor. The 
women were wildly elated. 

When the food had been disposed of, 
the Methodist. and Baptist preachers— 
we only had two churches—came to the 
square’ and held services, including 
songs, a short talk and a prayer. Very 
likely this did great good in fortifying 
the women to fight on for their cause, 
but it bored us boys terribly. We wanted 
to get back at our fascinating job of 
breaking eggs into the whisky. 

It must have been four o’clock when 
the liquor-wave struck. The polls were 
to close at five, and there were still more 
than two hundred votes to be cast. Our 
town had a total of three hundred and 
seventy-eight white votes. And that was 
all, for the negroes were now disfran- 
chised. 


The first shock came when four 
farmers, living out clese to the 


town limits and none too well spoken 
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of, walked up and handed the clerk their 
ballots. All of them were pink! 

Behind them came others, and for 
half an hour it was a pink shower. 
Apparently our egg-cooking department 
had lost its punch. 

When the liquor vote had reached one 
hundred, the women became _panic- 
stricken, but soon they settled down and 
fought back. Lemonade-making was 
rushed, and an emergency call was sent 
for the pastors, who had strayed over 
to the drug-store. They came back on 
the run and held another service—but 
the pink shower continued. After cast- 
ing his ballot, Jeff Tolbert, feeling that 
the day was won, got drunk on his own 
bad whisky and remained in a state 
of coma for the rest of the afternoon. 

Miss Mollie, innocent of political 
tricks, could not understand it. Had she 
or her supporters done something to turn 
the tide suddenly against them? 

a, 
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Rigs from the 
livery stable were called 
into service and dispatched 
to the homes of the old and 


the women. But they kept quiet. In a 
meeting to further what so many deemed 
a moral cause, they felt out of place. 
Also they had intense respect for these 
ladies, though they thought them mis- 
guided. 

Promptly at four-forty-five there 
came an announcement from one of the 
clerks that brought a great shout of 
gladness from the women. 

“The vote now stands one hundred 
and eighty-three for the Drys, and one 
hundred and eighty-two for the Wets.” 

Miss Mollie stood up and fervently 
started the old hymn “Praise God from 
Whom All Blessings Flow.” A hundred 
voices joined in, and the doleful 
refrain, as it rose and fell, could be heard 

, all over the town. Men 

came running from their 

~ @ stores—from every direc- 
tion—to be present at this 
conclusion of a day’s ex- 
citement. 
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crippled. Infirm old men, ” pt oft 


some on crutches and one actu- 
ally on a stretcher, were brought in 
to help the cause of Prohibition. 
And still the pink ballots poured in! 
Thirty minutes before the hour of 
closing, the voting began to die down, 
and every single ballot was greeted with 
uproarious applause or groans from the 
women. The liquor men kept in the 
background, viewing the proceedings 
sullenly. They knew their real strength 
and were as fearful of the result as were 
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When the hymn 
had finished, there 
came a hush over the 
assembled crowd. 
There were but ten 
minutes left in which 
to vote. No one could re- 
call anyone who had not voted. 

The carefully checked lists were 
scanned closely. Miss Mollie was in 
high spirits. 
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A BLACK ANGEL 
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Then through the 
crowd came two saloon- 
men assisting the swaying 

form of another voter. There 

was a stir among the women in an ef- 
fort to see. In a second or so they 
caught sight of a thatch of long, straggly 
hair and a bedraggled beard, in which 
the man had buried his chin. It was 
Yankee Hoyle, and he was disgustingly 
drunk. 

The women shuddered as the old 
conjurer was assisted to the window. 
In his diink-palsied hand he clutched a 
pink ballot. 

“The vote is tied,” called out the 
clerk. “One huridred and eighty-three 
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for the Drys and one hundred and 
eighty-three for the Wets.” 


T was a shock, but Miss Mollie and 

her forces felt a slight solace in the 
fact that they were not beaten. 

“Will we have to hold the election 
over?’ she inquired of Judge Latimer. 

“No, Miss Mollie; I’m afraid we are 
beaten.” 

“Beaten?” she repeated in alarm, her 
face paling. 

“Yes ma’am. If a vote is tied, the 
proposition is not carried. To make the 
town dry we must have a majority!” 

Then Miss Mollie broke down. Her 
heretofore indomitable will crumpled. 
After a day of elation the poor woman 
was utterly crushed. She could see the 
whisky men smiling. And womanlike, 
Miss Mollie resorted to tears. 

“T could stand it better if the cause 
had not been beaten by 
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Promptly at 
four-forty-five 
there came an 
@nnouncement from one of the 
clérks that brought a great shout of 
gladness from the women. “The 
vote now stands one hun- 
. dred and eighty-three for 
he the Drys, and one hun- 
; —iee dred and eighty-two for 
the Wets.” 
that horrible Yankee Hoyle, the man 
who has robbed our darkies. I—”’ But 
again a fit of weeping seized her. It was 
pitiable ; I know I cried right with her, 
without exactly understanding the cause: 
Another boy did too, but he wouldn’t 
admit it. 
There were five minutes left in which 
to vote. 
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Just as everything looked hopeless, a 
gaunt, shrunken figure crowded its way 
toward Miss Mollie. The old face, 
partly covered with a white beard, the 
bare spaces looking like bits of shriveled 
black parchment, was eloquent of 
genuine sympathy and distress. 

“Don’t cry en carry on dat way, Miss 
Mollie,” said Uncle Aaron, as he slowly 
came toward this unhappy member of 
the Wade family. “I’s goin’ to settle 
dis thing.” 

“Thank you, Uncle Aaron,” quavered 
Miss Mollie. “But I’m afraid you—” 

“Vessum, I kin,” he insisted. “Ef a 
triflin’ piece of white trash like dat ol’ 
Yankee Hoyle kin decide what the white 
folks of dis town is goin’ to do, I’s jes’ 
natcherly goin’ to kill his vote!” 

“But negroes are  disfranchised,” 
spoke up one of the whisky men, who 
had never talked to Tolbert about ex- 
ceptions to the law. “You'll do nothing 
of the sort. Negroes can’t vote at this 
election—or any other from now on.” 

“That is correct,” decided one of the 
clerks. 

“You are entirely too presumptuous, 
young man,” came the voice of Major 
Farrow from the edge of the crowd, and 
the old veteran strode forward. “This 
old darky is within his rights.” 

“Yassir,” said Uncle Aaron to the 
young man, picking up courage. “Now, 
you jes’ run your finger down dat list 
you has in dere and see ef you don’t 
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find the name of Aaron Alexander 
Stephens Wade? It’s bound to be dere.”’ 

The Major backed up Uncle Aaron 
as the clerk referred to his poll-list. 
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“Tt is here!” he finally announced. 
“* ‘Served in the Confederate cause!’ ” 

The saloon man fell back with a 
gasp of astonishment. And as he did 
so, Uncle Aaron’s withered old hand 
was lifted so that all could see it held 
a crumpled but white ballot! 


OUR town has never forgotten the 

shout that reverberated around the 
Square at this climax of the election. 
Along with the coarse roar of the male 
voices was intermingled a shrill shriek 
of joy from the women. 

“Stand back, gentlemen,” ordered 
Major Farrow as the voters began to 
crowd around the window. 

“This town,” announced the Major, 
“is going to pay tribute to a veteran 
who -has the blackest hide and the 
whitest heart in all our community. 
. . . « Ladies first!” 

And we were permitted to witness the 
remarkable scene of the most dignified 
women in our town passing in review 
and shaking hands with an old -and 
very much embarrassed darky. 

Miss Mollie waited to be the last. 

“Uncle Aaron,” she said, “you go 
home and tell Aunt Sophie to preserve 
that Bible. I know now that there ts 
such a thing as a black angel!” 
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™ HE Crown!” cried Lalage Fowler. 


do not go to meet that man!” 





“The Crown of Sheba’s Queen” By Donn Byrne 


“An ancient, terrible thing,” pursued the Gypsy, “ 
stretch their hands for, and their hands wither, and they die. Little lady, 


That’s a sample of the way Donn Byrne writes. We know of no other author 
who can so vividly convey the color and the mystery of life—life which seems to 
be to him as to Shelley, “a dome of many-colored glass, staining the white ra- 
diance of eternity.” His stories have a darkling opal brilliance that captivates 
the reader—even if his characters were not in themselves fascinating. Such char- 
acters as they are! You just must meet Lalage Fowler and the Dollar Doctor and 
Connor the aviator and Malachi Todd the “Rector in partibus,” in that con- 
summately delightful story, “The Crown of Sheba’s Queen,” which will appear 
in the September issue of The Red Book Magazine—on sale August 23rd. 





“Tt’s true!” 
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—a thing that men 
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}PTOWN it was a 
U typical March 
: morning, blustery 
and raw and 
coldly gray, with now and 
then a scattering of rain as 
chill as spindrift from the a 
northern seas ; but further south, in 
that tempestuous region which lies 
beyond the deadline, the members of 
the Stock Exchange, whose barom- 
eter reads in terms of money and 
not atmosphere, called it the 
brightest of all possible mornings, 
because the Great Bull Market had 
at last arrived. 














and cents accruing definitely to 












Now, because I was deeply concerned 
over the immediate future of a young 
friend of mine, a man whom I had ad- 
vised and sponsored in the Street, I 
had complacently translated a few sig- 
nificant yards of the tape into dollars 


bank-account. I had recommended three 
dead certainties to him, and all three 
had climbed to-day to glorious heights. 
One catlike jump of Industrial Alcohol 
was worth, in my estimation, four thou- 
sand net to Johnny Devoe; he should 
have doubled his money overnight on 
Little Marine, and earned profits run- 
ning upward toward five figures in the 
common stock which any trader, but no 
bee-keeper who ever lived, recognizes 
under its ticker pseudonym of “Wax.” 
And I was glad with exceeding gladness 
that as the result of my advice Johnny 
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i * had eventually made his killing 
—inasmuch as for the past year 
* or more he had been chiefly 
» occupied in burying his dead. 
To the best of my knowledge 
and belief, Johnny had cleared the 
convenient amount of twenty thou- 
sand dollars on the day’s hurricane ; 
and so my greatest desire, after clos- 
‘i ing time, was to get to him at once 
and make him realize that when a 
>~ man of his temperament begins to 
lend himself to the mercy of the spec- 
} ulative elements, his chance of dis- 
tinguished success is just about one in a 
hundred. According to that theory, he 
had realized to-day his only opportunity 
in this particular hundred, and I wanted 
to urge him to quit for the next ninety- 

nine years. 
I found him sitting morosely on a 
leather divan in a college club on Forty- 
his fourth Street, and as soon as I saw him 
and noted the twist of his mouth and the 
dull horror in his eyes, I knew that he 
had done it again. He had apparently 
accepted my suggestions—and then 
changed his mind. This was a habit of 

his. 

“Johnny, old boy,” I said, with the 
same sensation around my heart as 
though an express elevator were drop- 
ping me from the twentieth floor, 
“Johnny, old boy, you don’t need to tell 
me what’s happened; just tell me how 
much they got you for.” 

He gave me a sickly grin. 
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“Twelve and a half,” he admitted 
under his breath. “Wasn’t it awful? I 
waited until a quarter of eleven, and 
then I—I—well, I had a tip for a quick 
turn, and it sounded plausible, and so—” 

“Oh, Johnny Devoe!” I reproached 
him sadly. “After the number of times 
I’ve hammered it into you, too! Three 
nice, soft, sleeping beauties, all ready 
to be waked up—three lovely ones, with 
good reasons why they had to wake up! 
And then just when the magic was be- 
ginning to work, you—well, what did 
you do?” 


OHNNY, who was big and fair, with 
marvelously imaginative eyes and the 
forehead of a dreamer, added to the 
jaw of a two-fisted fighter, continued his 
perishable smile. 

“Tt was like this,” he narrated, squirm- 
ing: “I bought what you told me to, and 
then I waited until a quarter of eleven, 
and there wasn’t anything exciting com- 
ing along, and I had a hunch about 
wheat; and while I was thinking it 
over, my customer’s man spoke about it, 
and that was a good coincidence; so 
I thought I’d better get in with the pro- 
cession. And—I saw some crop reports 
that sounded all right, and May was 
strong and active, and—’”’ 

“You bought wheat!’ I exclaimed, 
aghast. “You got out of a handmade 
market on a day like this, and went over 
to the Pit! Johnny, I—you—you’re the 
biggest idiot that ever took a college 
degree—and that’s my idea of some 
superlative! Why, here I’ve been paw- 
ing the tape all day, and gloating for 
you, and wishing I weren’t so tied up 
in bonds that I can’t handle your ac- 
count myself, and figuring up your 
profits, and thinking that for once—just 
once !—you’d had the courage of your 
judgment—” 

“Your judgment he interposed 
feebly. “You put me in those three 
convalescents—you know you did!” 

“All right—my judgment, then! And 
when I wasn’t looking, you sneaked out 
of the market and bought May wheat— 
after four consecutive days of new high 
records!” 

“T wasn’t getting any action,” pro- 
tested Johnny sulkily. 
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“Action! Action! Oh, Johnny, if you 
only had a little bit of confidence in 
yourself, what a wonderful world you’d 
find it! But you're still following the 
crowd—the same patient, battered, in- 
nocent crowd that always has that same 
old impediment in its thought! You're 
so crazy for action that you hop a limited 
express about ten minutes before it starts 
to back onto a siding for repairs. You 
wont get the idea! Haven’t I told you 
to buy ’em when they’re sick, Johnny— 
buy ’em when they’re darned sick; and 
then when they get lively, and the public 
begins to cry for stock—let ’em have it 
fast! That’s the banker’s system; that’s 
the wise man’s system; that’s what I 
had all planned for you! And then you 
got into wheat just in the nick of time 
to have unloaded on you what the wise 
men didn’t want any longer! And look 
what it’s cost you!” 

Johnny’s fingers trembled as_ he 
lighted a cigarette, and his mouth be- 
trayed an inclination to sag. 

“The worst of it is,” he confessed, 
scowling at the remains of the match, 
“that I can’t—exactly—lI can’t see how 
I’m going to recoup. They got me for 
twelve and a half, and I’ve only five or 
six thousand left. And—you know how 
that is.” 

“Indeed I do,” I assented. Johnny’s 
patrimony had been generous, but as 
usual there was a girl in the offing— 
a girl whose apparent conception of 
economy was confined strictly to those 
commodities and diversions which she 
didn’t enjoy. She was exquisitely beau 
tiful—the adjective cost her father about 
five thousand a year, and the adverb 
cost him fully fifteen. Poor Johnny, 
whose declaration was as yet unspoken, 
had imagined that the codperation of 
Hoyle and the unearned increment 
would lift him into the ranks of the 
mighty within a twelvemonth, where- 
upon he could go to her unabashed, and 
to her father unashamed, and— ‘The 
worst of it, as I knew, was that Johnny 
had been so certain of the accomplish- 
ment that since January he had paid 
no bills, preferring to exist on credit and 
to toss his total resources into the Street 
until such time as he could defy the 
world and buy diamonds. 
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“It means,” said Johnny in a very low 
voice, “I’ll have about four thousand 
residue.” 

“Look here!” I said. “You're all 
shaken up over this; it’s spoiled your 
balance ; you’ve lost your nerve. It wont 
revive you a lot to sit around the club; 
and it wont be very good for your 
temper, either. You need a change, and 
all that sort of rot. Why don’t you run 
down to Seaview with me for the week- 
end? We’ll thrash out the problems of 
the universe and find out where we 
stand. To-morrow’s Saturday — we 
ought to catch the one 
o’clock at the latest. 
We'll get some golf and 
some mosquito-bites and 
tell each other that it 
keeps us out in the open 
air, anyway, and let the 
caddies laugh at us.” 
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circumstances I thought it best to risk 
my friendship and do the best I could 
for my friend. 

And Saturday afternoon we went to 
Seaview. 


WANT it understood at the outset 

that it was from sheer affection, and 
not for the sake of creating atmosphere, 
that his familiars had tampered with 
Devoe’s Christian name. That is, he 
wasn’t called “Johnny” because the di- 
minutive was even remotely suggested by 
his physique. On the contrary, he had 
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“You bought wheat!’’ I exclaimed, aghast. “You got out of a handmade market on a day like this, and 
went over to the Pit! Johnny, I—you—you're the biggest idiot that ever took a 
college degree—and that’s my idea of some superlative!” 


Johnny was thoughtful. 

“T don’t know how much good that'll 
do.” 

“Well—will it do any harm?” 

“No,” said Johnny after a pause. “I'll 
go with you. Staying at the club for 
dinner ?” 

I had an engagement, but I canceled 
it by telephone. When I parted from 
him, I had accumulated enough evidence 
to justify me in taking command of the 
situation. One way or the other, it was 
likely to cost me dearly, but under the 





been one of the sprightliest of second- 
string halfbacks, and for three seasons 
as good a substitute third-baseman as a 
man could be and yet remain a substi- 
tute. 

And the reason for his remaining a 
substitute, instead of taking his uni- 
versity letter in his sophomore year, was 
due to the same curious defect of con- 
ceit which dogged him in cards as well 
as in love, and in law as well as in 
finance. He was overburdened with 
modesty ; he was topheavy with it. He 
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discounted his own intelligence and his 
own prowess ; he felt that anyone’s opin- 
ion was, at the minimum, slightly better 
than his own. His convictions, therefore, 
were vacillating and unstable; he was 
the henchman of whatever dogmatist 
had lectured to him most recently. 
Nevertheless, on those rare occasions 
which found him lacking in introspec- 
tion, he was superb. Shorn of his doubts, 
he was destined to become a whirlwind 
of daring achievement; for he had ex- 
ternal poise; he had magnetism and 
looks and cleverness, and an infinite 
capacity for forgetting to stop work. 

The difficulty, however, lay in the 
shearing away those doubts; and it was 
with the intention of doing the best I 
could that I took him to the links of 
Seaview, which offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity for specialized practice, for the 
course is narrow and most adequately 
trapped, and whenever the wind blows 
from the Atlantic, the average golfer 
doesn’t need to carry more than a driver 
and a steam shovel. 

From the first tee Johnny, after 
fiddling for several seconds, drove 
methodically into a sand-pit, and looked 
sheepish. 

“That’s what I get for trying a new 
stance,” he explained. “Besides, I 
thought I’d test out that little forward 
pressure just before the swing—the way 
George Duncan plays. They say it keeps 
you from pressing.” 

“Great stuff!” I agreed. “But what 
do they say about digging out of a 
crater full of silicates?” 

“Easy,” said Johnny, taking his 
niblick. “I’ve got a new idea about 
bunker-work. A man at Wykagyl showed 
me how to get distance, and not 
merely—” 

“Professional ?” 

“Oh, no. He said if I 
toward—” 

“One of the sharks, eh?” 

“No—I beat him. But he said—” 

“Don’t worry about length—get out!” 
I besought him. 

“I’m going to try the cut-shot,” said 
Johnny obstinately as he descended into 
the soft sand. “Of course, maybe I 
wont pull it off.” A moment later he 
sighed and coughed dust and added: 
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“Well, as a matter of fact, I hardly 
thought I would! Now I wont break 
fifty for the first nine.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“Never knew it to fail,” said Johnny. 
“Tf I dub my first shot, I never break 
fifty. It’s a regular tradition with me.” 

We proceeded by slow triangulation to 
the green, where Johnny adopted the 
grip of Harry Vardon, the posture of 
Walter Travis, the putter of P. A. Vaile, 
the stroke of Jerry Travers, the system 
of calculation employed by Francis 
Ouimet; and to this extent he was un- 
impeachable, but unfortunately for the 
score, when he actually putted, he did 
it with the uninspired carpet-sweeping 
stab of Johnny Devoe, and instead of 
holing his twelve-footer, he went down 
serially in installments of a meter each. 

“On in four—and four putts!” he 
stated in appropriate horror. “Gosh! 
Why didn’t I remember to use a new 
ball? That always gives me a start.” 

From the second tee he sent out a 
screaming drive of two hundred and 
thirty yards; but the hole lay almost due 
south, and the direction of Johnny’s 
drive, measured by marine standards, 
was W-S-W. 

“My dear man,” I expostulated, “you 
looked grand—until you swung. What 
on earth made you change ?” 

“Well,” said Johnny ruefully, “I’ve 
been slicing, and a caddy at Sleepy Hol- 
low told me—” 

“How much did you tip him?” 

“Why, seventy-five cents,” said 
Johnny, puzzled. 

“The next time you go to Sleepy Hol- 
low,” I ventured, “you ought to make 
him give it back, because you’ve hit that 
ball halfway to Absecon Inlet.” 

“Well—a fellow’s got to learn by 
observation, hasn’t he?” Here, without 
delaying to visualize his errors, he hit a 
perfectly straight ball down the fairway. 

“Whoa!” I said. “What duffer from 
Wykagyl taught you ¢hat shot?” 

“What? What was that?” 

“Nothing at all,” I said. “Shoot from 
there.” 


BY virtue of an eclectic policy which 
at least proved his willingness to 
try anything once, Johnny managed to 
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ful—the adjective cost 
and the adverb cost him full 


beauti 


sitely 
@ year, 


A girl whose apparent conception of economy was confined strictly 
enjoy. She was exqui 
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go out in a rattling fifty-six and was 
fifty for the first seven holes coming in. 
His fetich at this period was the ejacu- 
lation of “Zingo!’ as he finished each 
stroke, but the gods of golf didn’t seem 
to fathom the code. 

“Johnny,” I said at this juncture, 
“will you do me a favor?” 

“Certainly. What is it?” 

“Just for the devilishness of the 
thing, I wish you’d tee a ball and walk 
up to it and sole your club and hit it. 
Don't bother to debate with yourself or 
pull your cap over your ears and think 
- itll straighten out your shot—just go 
up and whale the ball. Will you?” 

“T might as well,” he conceded. “I’m 
hopelessly off my game, anyhow.” He 
did as I suggested—amazingly far and 
true. ‘Not bad,’ he commented. “But 
if I’d pulled my cap down tighter—” 

“Johnny !” 

“It’s a bit uncomfortable—I do it to 
remind me not to lift up.” 

“Get home this time,” I persuaded. 
“Don’t stop to hold a directors’ meet- 
ing—just step up and pull the trigger.” 
And Johnny was hole high, to the left. 

“Tt seems to me,” he remarked sagely 
as we hurried through the oncoming 
dusk, “that if I can chip up with that 
little flick that Anderson uses—” 

“Pooh-pooh and piffle! Chip up 
whether Anderson does it or not! Don’t 
wait for divine aid, Johnny—get the 
line and play golf!” And obediently— 
as though hypnotized—he ran neatly up 
to the hole and took his par four. 

“That,” said Johnny proudly, “was 
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because I waggled like J. G. Anderson ! 


AS we sat in a corner of the glass- 

enclosed veranda that evening and 
listened to the unavoidable phonograph 
concert, Johnny told me of the thick 


blanket of despondency which had 
settled down upon him and brought him 
near to mental suffocation. Most men 
of Johnny’s age are periodically subject 
to these leaden moods of pessimism, but 
Johnny was harboring a most extraor- 
dinary depression because of the amaz- 
ing regularity of his reverses. He had 
bungled a few negotiations of strictly 
mercantile import; he had lost heavily 
in a bull market; and he had destroyed 
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the entire structure of his loftiest am- 
bitions—ambitions which were centered 
about the daughter of a prudent pluto- 
crat. He felt that no normal young 
woman could regard him otherwise than 
as a chronic failure; he felt that it 
would be both importunate and ridicu- 
lous for him to invite to matrimony a 
girl whose calm. respect he could never 
command. As for her admiration, he 
thought that it was forfeit to his 
maladroitness. 

“Johnny,” I said, thinking of what I 
had endeavored to do for him, “the 
formula I gave you on the eighteenth 
hole is the key to the whole thing. 
You’ve got to develop such a tremendous 
faith in Johnny Devoe that you're 
genuinely astonished whenever he dubs 
a shot, no matter how hard it is. That’s 
the secret of golf, and pretty nearly 
everything else. You’ve got to trust your- 
self to do the superlative, or you can’t 
even pull off the easy ones.” 

“I’ve never had faith like that,” he 
admitted, “not even when I’m trying 
my hardest. I just don’t react the way 
I ought to. You take that first shot of 
mine out of the pit; I’d have bet money 
I wouldn’t make it.” 

“And take your stunt of Thursday— 
it’s a fair comparison, Johnny. Both 
times you simply gave your goat too 
much leeway, and he stampeded.” 

“Well, that isn’t the best metaphor I 
ever heard! Those things aren’t com- 
parable!” 

“Why aren’t they? In both instances 
you’d had good instruction, based on 
sound principles. If you’d gone ahead 
confidently, and_ still’ conservatively, 
you'd have got exactly what you wanted 
—but you lost your nerve. Or rather, 
you threw it away. You wabbled in 
your judgment. Then you got panic- 
stricken and desperate and went at it 
blindly—and there you are.” 

“That’s all right for golf, and maybe 
for the Street, but it doesn’t apply par- 
ticularly well to the other situation,” he 
objected. ‘Now, does it? I mean the— 
you know.” 

“The other situation’s purely imag- 
inary! You mustn’t work on the premise 
that you’re beaten before the whistle 
sounds, Johnny! That isn’t the way they 
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taught the game in Cambridge when / 
was there!” 

Johnny reddened, but he held his eyes 
manfully level. 

“Well, I like to see things from the 
other people’s viewpoint too. It isn’t 
that I’ll hang back from associating with 
old friends, or even from making new 
ones, but—well, marriage isn’t like golf, 
and it isn’t like finance; so your similes 
aren’t very impressive.” 

“Perhaps not—only I’m telling you 
that in character there’s mighty little 
difference between gold and yellow.” 

“Yellow!” echoed Johnny, sitting up- 
right. 

“Saffron,” I affirmed. “Lemon-color.” 

There was a short silence, during 
which he stared unsmiling at the seri- 
ous gentleman who, in assuming the re- 
sponsibility for selecting Puccini records 
for the half-circle of music lovers, had 
also usurped the functions of Campanini 
and was steadily conducting the phono- 
graph with a fountain-pen. 

“That’s strong language,” he said at 
length. 

“Listen to me, Johnny! Here you are, 
a man with every natural advantage, 
with education and virility and youth, 
and you fall down hard every time you 
undertake the simplest little problem, 
whether it’s social or financial or sport- 
ing or what not. And why? Because 
you haven’t let yourself be convinced 
that you are a prince—” 

“Prince!” said Johnny. ‘“That’s a 
dog’s name. Besides, if it’s foreordained 
for me to lose, I’ll lose, and that’s all 
there is about it.” 

“You're heir to the universe,” I as- 
sured him. “And the only factor that 
can spoil that inheritance of yours is 
your own goose-flesh. J tell you, you’re 
all squared away for success, Johnny. 
Why in blue blazes don’t you grab it?” 

He looked at me soberly and shook his 
head. 

“But—I’m not as vainglorious as all 
that !” 

“Tommy-rot! Why, see here! You 
spoke about foreordination! And you’ve 
often said that you’ve got a lingering 
fondness for the black arts. Well, I'll 
support my argument with reason, and 
then I’ll support it with chicanery. You 
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go to any fairly reputable medium,— 
granted that there is one somewhere,— 
or you get a book on palmistry, and trace 
your own lines. I’ll guarantee you wont 
find anything to indicate that you’re the 
Jonah you claim to be. Furthermore—” 

“Oh, palmistry !” said Johnny lightly. 
“Fine stuff! The Mysterious Wizard of 
the Nile! That'll prove a heap, wont 
it?” 

“Or craniology,” I maintained. “Or 
get any good textbook on character 
analysis, or send a specimen of your 
handwriting to an expert. Use any 
standard you choose. I’ll guarantee that 
not one authority’ll tell you you're afraid 
to take the initiative—that you’re afraid 
of yourself! They’ll deny it absolutely. 
They’ll hoot at you!” 

“Suppose they do. 
prove ?” 

“This: that you weren’t born with this 
stage-fright you’re constantly showing 
nowadays; you’ve been infected with it 
in the last six years. You didn’t catch 
it until you went to college from a small 
school and got lost in the crowd. The 
crowd dazzled you and overwhelmed 
you, and you never recovered. And the 
day you realize that you’ve as much com- 
mon sense and grit and power and 
stamina as the next man, you'll begin 
to bite their heads off and eat ’em alive!” 

Johnny grinned spontaneously at the 
graceful gestures of the man who was 
conducting Caruso without Caruso’s 
knowing it. : 

“Tt’s good of you to take such an in- 
terest, old chap. Don’t think I don’t ap- 
preciate it. But—” 

“Yes?” 

“Well, to be perfectly honest, you 
overestimate me. I don’t fool myself 
very often. I’ve a sort of intuition that 
I’m in for a losing streak, and I’ll have 
to wait until it runs out.” 

Here I got up, and I repressed an 
earnest desire to say a few well-chosen 
words which never would have borne 
repetition. 

“To-morrow,” I said with commend- 
able good humor, “TI think I’ll take you 
over to Atlantic City to see a doctor. 
I’m just beginning to realize what’s 
wrong with you.” 

“What’s that?” 


What’ll = that 
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“Indigestion,” I said. ‘“Let’s have a 
plunge in the tank and go to bed.” 


EFORE we went to Atlantic City, 

Johnny, who couldn’t decide whether 
I had been serious or not, made me 
swear solemnly that I wasn’t contemplat- 
ing any interview with a physician, and 
I gladly took the oath, because of course 
I hadn’t been serious. I explained ‘that 
I was merely minded to stroll on the 
Boardwalk, that inasmuch as it tended to 
bring various acquaintances from New 
York and Philadelphia, Sunday was the 
best day for strolling, and that I also 
wanted to buy a pound or two of pra- 
lines and salt-water taffy for some im- 
mature but voracious nieces in Bronx- 
ville. So we went over by motor and duly 
set ourselves to sauntering with all that 
businesslike ardor which distinguishes 
a promenade on the Boardwalk from a 
promenade anywhere else. It was as con- 
centratedly deliberate and mechanical as 
though we were being paid for it. 

It so happened that we came presently 
to a door of frosted glass on which were 
mystic symbols and the information that 
Theodoric, the pet of all the crowned 
heads of Europe, was one flight up. I 
looked at Johnny, and Johnny looked at 
me, and simultaneously our minds re- 
verted to a rash statement I had made 
last night. We both smiled disparagingly 
and feigned indifference and turned and 
halted and regarded each other question- 
ingly. 

“Fool sort of thing,” said Johnny, 
staring at the door. “Women like it, 
but—what nonsense !”” 

“Not all of it, by any means— 
chiromancy is pretty nearly as scientific 
as finger-print analysis. This lad must 
be on scratch—notice his prices!” 

“Oh, slush!” said Johnny. “It’s one 
of the oldest swindles in the world. All 
the old faker does is to gabble about a 
long journey and a fat legacy, and ring 
up another dollar in the cash-drawer.”’ 
But Johnny made no movement to de- 
part. 

“Just for that,” I said, “I’ll match 
you to see who pays for the legacies. 
Do you know Eddie Jones in Bryn 
- Mawr?” 

“No—never heard of him.” 
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“He saw this fellow awhile back, and 
said he’s a wizard—and Eddie’s a 
skeptic, too. Let’s waste a couple of dol- 
lars. Shall we?” 


O we went up a precipitous staircase 

and entered the abode of the prophet, 
involuntarily announcing our entrance 
through an asthmatic bell over the 
portal. We were in the midst of the 
occult ; occult charts and models, occult 
phrenological appliances, occult globes 
of crystal, and a haunting reminiscence 
of occult cigarettes. Theodoric, an oc- 
cult seer from the north of Ireland, met 
us considerably more than halfway. 

“Good morning,” I said. ‘This is Mr. 
McTighe, isn’t it?” 

“Yes — yes,” responded Theodoric, 
bowing in deference. “Quite so!” 

“A friend of mine from Bryn Mawr 
was down here in February and told me 
about you. Can you give us a reading?” 

“Most certainly.” The occult one in- 
dicated chairs, which were of mahogany, 
and as we seated ourselves I observed 
that the rugs were expensive and that 
the draperies were genuine and unsoiled 
velours. Theodoric was evidently a cap- 
tain of his own industry. 

He read my palm as easily as though 
he had my biography to guide him. He 
said, in effect, that I was didactic, gen- 
erous, officious, philosophical, cautious, 
affectionate; he had a vision of money 
I had previously made and of more to 
come. He said I was lucky and ought 
to do well in speculative pursuits. He 
did passably well with my history and 
was very kind in the outline of my 
future. 

Then Johnny nodded superciliously 
and offered his own extensive palm for 
examination. Theodoric, a handsome 
young logothete in a flawless frock coat 
and accouterments, bent over it at- 
tentively. I could see how he must have 
charmed susceptible women. 

“Ah!” said Theodoric. “I congratu- 
late you! A long life and a useful one.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Johnny bellig- 
erently. “Just a second! Before we go 
any further, I’d like to know just how 
you reach that very pleasant conclusion.” 

“T’ll tell you gladly,” conceded the 
pet of emperors. “This line that divides 
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no—no! I[ take the 
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4 J , fz “7° general outline and shape 
Fs iy “; 7 of the hand, the hardness 


bs ‘J . or softness, moistness or 
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“Tt seems to 
me,” he re- 


marked  sagely -*¥ 


as we hurri 


through the on- ow? : . : ig 


coming dusk, 
“that if I can 
chip up with that little flick that Anderson uses—” 


the ball of the thumb—there where the 
skin ceases to be tied to the palmar 
fascia—that’s the life-line. That line 
from the second metacarpal bone’s the 
head-line. This is the heart-line; this 
is the line of fortune; that’s the line 
of the liver. We also figure on the mon- 
ticuli, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, the Sun, 
Mercury, Mars and the Moon. So—’”’ 

“But what’s your authority?” 

“Authority?” Theodoric shrugged 
with abandon. “Why, my dear sir, three 
thousand years before Christ this was all 
mapped and tabulated. Read Homer.” 

“T have,” said Johnny, but the palmist 
didn’t quail. 

“Then read Hippocrates and Galen, 
Baptisa della Porta, Pomponius Gauri- 
cus, Tricassus Mantuanus. Read Pro- 
fessor Giles’ article in The Contem- 
porary Review. Why, everywhere in 
the world—China, Syria, Egypt, India, 
Arabia—”’ 

“And nothing but 


luses!” sniffed Johnny. 


lines and cal- 








“All right—take one ot 

‘em. What’s the story?” 
HEODORIC 
earnestly, and began his 

recitative. 


peered 









“A man as intelligent as you 
are recognizes that these read- 
ings are no more than a com 
pilation of tendencies. | 
couldn’t profess to be infallible. I tell 
you what my sincere opinions are, and 
what are the conventional interpretations 
of your personal phenomena.” Johnny 
sniffed and blinked. ‘For example, I 
should say you're not very charitable, 
but you’re affectionate—ah, unrequited! 
That’s too bad. Not very relig- 
ious, but ambitious—fine 
Jupiter you have there! Proud—ex- 
tremely superstitious. This mount of 
Saturn shows you’re wise, but not lucky 
—don’t take chances unless you’ve got 
good advice. And look at the Sun! It’s 
a regular muscle! That means success, 
celebrity, audacity—the means and the 
end both. . Love of knowledge ; 
not much industry, though, but a love of 
gain—Jjinclined to be lazy. That's 
Mercury.” 

“Inclined to be 
Johnny. 

“That’s the only interpretation to be 
made from the small size of Mercury. 
Now for Mars: brave, resolute! And 
the Moon says sensitiveness, morality. 
We'll go to the phalanges of the fingers: 


mons” of 


lazy!’ repeated 
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a slight lack of will-power, plenty of 
logical faculty, love of law and order, 
idealism, truth, but—not a lot of econ- 
omy, sir. Plenty of intelligence and 
reflectiveness. That’s your hand. Now 
if you want that verified—” 

“How?” 

“One dollar,” said Theodoric. ‘‘The 
topographical system of Combe and 
Spurzheim. On the head.” 

Johnny stared at me, and touched his 
cranium gently. He was vastly im- 
pressed, and for that matter, so was I. 
Theodoric had batted about .950. 

“Certainly,” said Johnny. “But I’d 
rather name some qualities, and you tell 
us how you try to guess ’em, and then 
let my friend here bump the bumps. 
If this is a real verification, why not 
have a jury?” 

“T’ll not guess!” said Theodoric con- 
fidently. ‘“‘What’s on your mind?” 

“Er—uncertainty—and—courage and 
—-success. How do you hunt for those?” 

The man turned to a chart on the 
wall. 

“For courage,” he said to me, “feel 
for a protuberance on the sagittal suture 
right here; if it’s there, he’s got it. If 
he’s doomed to failure, there’ll be a 
development on the parietal eminence—” 

“Wait!” I said. ‘“Let’s take the first 
one first.” I touched Johnny experi- 
mentally. “Is this where he keeps his 
bravery ?” 

“That’s the spot—now you have it.” 
He guided me skillfully. “Like an Eng- 
lish walnut. Next, over back of his ears, 
and—nothing doing! No signs of over- 
cautiousness—are there? There’s the 
verification for you!” 

“No signs at all?” asked Johnny with 
a metallic laugh. 

“As flat as a disc record,” I told him. 
“Now for the—what was it, Johnny? 
Success ?” 

“On the squamous suture,” said 
Theodoric. “The organ of acquisitive- 
ness—full of it!” 

“Johnny,” I said, “as man to man, 
it’s the size of a golf-ball!” 

He wriggled free from our exploring 
digits and rather unnecessarily put on his 
hat. 

“For two dollars more,” stated the 
soothsayer, “I can give you crystal-gaz- 





ing — your future accurately predicted 
and your past unveiled. Business, love. 
speculation—” 

“Predict me fifty cents’ worth, and 
I’ll go you,” said Johnny. “Not a whole 
lifetime—understand; just give me a 
couple of months and call it square.” 

“Two dollars,” argued Theodori 
obstinately. “I can’t go into a trance 
for less; I really can’t. It’s too severe a 
strain.” | 

“Go ahead,” said Johnny, affecting 
supreme contempt. “And—see what the 
witch of darkness thinks about spelter, 
will you?” 


H4LF an hour later, when we emerged 

to the glorious sunshine of the 
Boardwalk, he glanced at me quizzically 
and of a sudden took my arm and 
pressed it firmly. 

“Say,” he observed. ‘Honestly—can 
you blame these impressionable womnien 
for falling for that stuff?” 

“The amusing part of it,” I said, “is 
that this fellow Theodoric was invited 
to lecture before the Society for 
Psychical Research last year. His real 
name’s Theodore McTighe, but he’s all 
there. If he could have come any closer 
to the truth than that, I’d be afraid to 
let him live.” 

“Wow!” said Johnny, ruminating. 
“Wasn’t it uncanny! When he got to 
the sentimental state, I had the creeps 
all up and down my spine.” 

“Bunk, of course, but it’s interesting 
He certainly did hit you off to a nicety, 
didn’t he?” 

“Bunk?” queried Johnny. “Oh, pre 
sumably. But—how do they do it? He 
was so near to actual facts— But wasn’t 
it odd what he said about investments? 
Of course, he gives everybody the same 
jolly—told me to slam right ahead and 
I’d be a winner. That’s easy to say!” 

“You slam ahead this afternoon and 
stop worrying, and you'll shoot ninety 
five or better, old top. Believe you can 
do it, and you will.” 

Johnny gazed at the ocean as though 
astigmatism had come upon him un- 
awares. 

“The craziest part of it is that he got 
hold of me. It’s a species of hysteria. 
of course—perhaps mesmerism has some- 





riven 
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thing to do with it; but I feel as if I’d 
had a terrific stimulant. Utter rubbish, 
isn’t it?” 

“Not a doubt of it. Feel like shoot- 
ing about ninety-five this afternoon ?” 

“Easy,” said Johnny. He laughed 
grimly. “Just to show you what a mark 
I am, and what a colossal fake your old 
crystal-gazer is, I'll bet you twenty I 
crack a hundred.” 

“Done,” I said, ‘and I hope I lose.” 

I did. Johnny, 
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what he was talking about; he probably 
sized me up and took a chance; but he 
was right! All I’ve got to do is to buck 
the line and get away with it!” 

“Now, seriously,” I said, ‘did you 
have to spend four dollars for that in- 
formation, Johnny? Couldn’t you have 
got a tiny bit of it from me—gratis?”’ 

“Why, yes—I could; but I couldn’t— 
I don’t know why it is, but we're all 
pretty childish sometimes, and perhaps 
I’m as open to 





playing without 
delay or: cow- 
ardice, and 
swiping instead 
of slapping the 
ball, went 
around Seaview 
in ninety-one, 
with an_ eight 
on the last hole, 
after he had 
confided to me 
on the tee that 
he was mortally 
afraid he wasn’t 
going to get a 
six and so break 
his record for 
all time. But 
on the way back 
to New York he 
was unusually 
reflective. —TTheodoric had won the first 
round. 





FTEN, when a man is low in his 
resistance to tribulation, a very 
trifling shove is capable of giving him 
a powerful momentum. So it was with 
Johnny, who was sensitive enough to 
have derived from the pet of emperors 


a certain soothing confidence which 
heartened him mightily. 
“You know,” he told me, when I 


saw him a short time after, “I’m not 
getting my goat back because of any- 
thing Ae said; he really didn’t do any- 
where nearly as much as you did. But 
somehow it sticks! Perhaps I’m more 
superstitious than I thought I 
I’ve tried several little sorties, and they 
work. That’s the deuce of it—they 
work! I'm hanged if I don’t believe he 
was right! He couldn’t know positively 


was. 





Then Johnny nodded superciliously and offered his own 
extensive palm for examination. 
young logothete in a flawless frock coat and accouter- 
ments, bent over it attentively. 

he must have charmed 


oe, 


impression as 
anybody else. I 


can’t help 
thinking of 
what that 
Oriental Irish 


man said — and 
he had you 
down pat, too! 
Of course I 
know it’s bunk, 
but it’s such ab- 





sorbing bunk! 
It makes me go 
ahead in spite 
of myself. I’m 
trying to con- 
heodoric, a handsome higaees sans that 
he was a_ liar, 
I could see how and I can’t!” 
susceptible women. “Tn the mean- 
time,” I asked, 
“how's your golf?” Johnny fairly 


bloomed with joy. 

“If I don’t let myself think about it, 
I can shoot under ninety. They’ve cut 
my handicap to ten.” 

“First rate,” I complimented him. 
“How’s the world treating you in other 
respects ?” 

“Oh—I’m marking time.” 

“Got any loose money?” 

“Not much.” 

“Plenty of nerve?” 

“T hope so.” 

“Good! Can you spare two thousand ?” 

“Four, if necessary, but that’s the out 
side.” 

“That’s plenty. You take your four 
thousand and buy Leather calls at sixty 
days, around one hundred and five.” - 

“Leather! Why not shoestrings ?” 
scoffed Johnny, incredulous. “I 
thinking I’d short Anaconda.” 


was 
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“Because,” I said, “people who go 
down to Wall Street expecting to get 
rich, go broke. People who expect to 
make a fair profit get rich. I want to 
train you to ignore tips, hunches and 
guesswork. Leather’s earning a big 
surplus and hasn’t declared any extra 
dividends. You probably wont make a 
hundred per cent, but you’ll make some- 
thing. And you wont be trading on in- 
sane rumors; you’ll be trading on sound 
values. And no matter what happens, 
you hang on until I tell you to let go.” 

“Well, if you’re sure it’s substan- 
tial—” 

“Tf it isn’t,” I said, “I hope the price 
of government bonds doesn’t go up too 
fast.” 

“T don’t follow you.” 

“Why, if I’m wrong on Leather,” I 
said, “I’m going to be satisfied with 
three per cent for the rest of my life. 
Is that clear?” 


OHNNY placed his four thousand. 
Within the week, Leather receded to 
one hundred and three. 

“Well,” he said resignedly, “some men 
are lucky and some aren’t. I suppose I’d 
better realize that all the money I'll 
ever make has got to come out of a 
picayune law practice, and begin to 
plug.” He _ chuckled violently and 
wrinkled his forehead. “Teddy McTighe 
told me not to gamble, didn’t he?” 

“Except on good advice,” I reminded 
him; “and you ought to be plugging 
anyway. How is crime? Any good re- 
tainers lately?” 

“A couple of little ones. Oh, I can 
make a living at it, but—” He spread 
his hands, and exhaled wearily. 

“I know, old man. Keep steady; 
we'll make our landing yet.” 

“T wish I thought so. Because—it 
takes more nerve than /’ve got, to think 
of two people trying to struggle along 
on a law income. And that tailor-made 
sharper at Atlantic City promised me I’d 
be swamped in luck before the first of 
June!” 

“The first of June is six weeks off,” 
I said. “And besides, why pay any atten- 
tion to that poppycock if you’re so sure 
it is poppycock ?” 

“Tt amuses me,” he acknowledged. 


“But—I wish I’d bought some Anaconda 
It’s up six points from last month’s 
high—” 

“Yes,” I said. “And one dollar in 
vested in the double zero at Monte Carlo 
always wins if it wins. The last time you 
mentioned Anaconda to me you were 
talking on the bear side.” 

“Was 1?” 

“You were,’ and you’d have been 
wiped out clean. Take your time on 
this one, and keep working.”’ 


S Johnny worked, Leather settled 

slowly to par and stayed there. 

“Now,” he said with the relief of 
certainty in his voice, “I’m through 
worrying! No more lost sleep for J. F. 
Devoe. That’s forty-two thousand I’ve 
dropped in the last eighteen months, and 
my stake was forty-four. All over! I’m 
a lawyer!” 

“That’s the toughest kind,” I sym- 
pathized. “I’m a lot more disturbed 
about it than you are, Johnny, because it 
was my suggestion. But sometimes they 
do deceive you. If it does flooey, what’s 
your idea of the next step ?” 

“Don’t laugh at me,” he pleaded; 
“but I simply can’t pass over all that 
occult stuff. I am a bit superstitious 
I can’t help it. I’ve got so darned much 
imagination. And this speculation is 
something that’s out of my hands; it 
isn’t exactly personal to me. But ever 
since our friend McGillicuddy down 
there on the Boardwalk gave me his 
report, I’ve put over everything I’ve 
tried that Aas been personal. I’ve won 
cases, and I’ve chopped a dozen strokes 
off my game, and I’m feeling brimful 
of pep all the time. And somehow I’ve 
got around to thinking that even if I’m 
a boob in Wall Street, I can do pretty 
nearly everything I want to if it depends 
on my individuality. So I’m almost 
ready to take the big chance. If I miss 
out on that—” 

“You wont miss out, Johnny.” 

“Well—I might. But if I do—” 

“You aren’t going at it in that spirit, 
are you?” 

He looked at me, hesitated and shook 
his head. 

“No, I’m not. I’m only covering all 
the possible contingencies. Strangely 
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enough, I’m not apprehensive—I'm sort 
of fatalistic. I’m going to blurt it right 
out. I’m not brooding over these old 
mistakes any more; I’m not planning 
out any logical campaign. I’m going at 
it the same way I’m going at hanging 
lies—right at it from the top of the 
swing.” 

“Bully! That’s the way to play it!” 

He consulted his watch and stood up. 

“And while I’m all primed for it,” 
said Johnny, “I might as well start. It’s 
eight o’clock. I think I’ll run uptown.” 

“Now? Isn’t it too early?” 

“Early!” said Johnny. “The place to 
hit from is where your hand is. I can 
win or lose at half-past eight just as 
easily as I can at half-past nine.” 

“The best of good fortune, Johnny— 
always!” 

“Thank you. Isn't that for you?” He 
signaled a page who was shouting mv 
name through the grill-room. 


Pita k has 


She talked as though she’d always wanted to start ina little place—she wants to 
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He laughed outright and tapped his 
chest. 
“Me,” 


we 
good! 


Now: it so fell about that at five 

minutes past ten on the following 
morning a certain adipose gentleman in 
a certain resplendent cubicle overlooking 
Broad Street performed that feat known 
as passing the word along. Other adipose 
gentlemen in other cubicles nodded ap- 
provingly, and some of them scrawled 
abbreviated signatures at the southern 
end of slips of pink paper. Customers’ 
men in the commission houses opined 
that something was doing in Leather, 
and the boys with fractions in their belts 
were busily snapping cards into those 
compartments of the board consecrated 
to high and last quotations. The huge 
army of quicksilver speculators sat up 
and gasped. 


he said. “I’m going to make 


6 See * 
tt 


whe 





ay ~ > 


go outa few miles into 


Westchester and have a tiny bit of a house on the hills. 


The boy had a telegram, which called 
me to Boston to confer with some under- 
writers I had to cultivate. 

“If,” said Johnny, as we reached the 
coat-room, “if this happens to be a suc- 
cess,—to-night, you know,—I’m wonder- 
ing if you know where I could raise a 
loan—just for a few months until I can 
get into my stride.” 

“What security, Johnny?’ 


’ 





Leather began to go through in five- 
hundred- and thousand-share lots, and 
the statisticians took to spouting details 
of bond redemptions and gross business 
and net earnings. There was a sudden 
rumor of a melon to be cut, of dividends 
on approximately a ten per cent basis. 
And in these days when _ headlong 
plunges of ten points are weekly occur- 
rences, Leather was merely obeying the 
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general trend when it skyrocketed to 
one hundred and twelve on frantic buy- 
ing. 

By the time that I took the train from 
Boston, forty-eight hours later, the pub- 
lic was fighting for Leather at about 
one hundred and twenty, and Johnny 
Devoe’s call was worth upward of forty- 
five thousand dollars, which had been his 
original capital. Furthermore, 
when I stopped for mail at the 
Harvard Club on my way to the 
Back Bay Station, I found a 
telegram from Johnny—a single 
cogent phrase which needed no 
elaboration to make me radiant.  * 
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“Did it?” said Johnny, breaking into 
glory. “Did it? Why—that’s a lot of 
money, isn’t it? That’s great! That’s 
as much as I had to begin with! In 
good bonds, now— And there’s some- 
thing you can handle for me. Let’s see 
—that ought to bring in pretty near 
two hundred dollars a month. Holy 

smoke !” 
An expression of stupendous joy 
illuminated his features. 

“What is it, Johnny?” I man- 

aged. 

“I’m thinking of Frances!” 
he said in a tone of awed rap 
ture. “That means—that 


It said simply: — S, Money means—why, we can 
al , fy * have a maid!” 
McGinnis was right. on 
2 SOMEWHAT later in the 
OHNNY Devoe, who had pi & evening I got out a file of 


been discoursing animatedly y% 
from a red leather divan, abruptly 
leaned forward and pounded my { 
knee. 5 

“Why, you could have knocked me 
over with a feather!” he breathed. “She 
talked as though she’d always wanted to 
start in a little place—she wants to go 
out a few miles into Westchester and 
have a tiny bit of a house on the hills. 
And her father was perfectly wonderful ! 
He said I had all the advantages of 
youth, including poverty! What do you 
know about that? He said he preferred 
having her marry a poor man! And he 
took us both over to Tuxedo, and we 
played golf together, and I shot an 
eighty-four, and—” 

“So you’re not so terribly impover- 
ished at that, are you?” 

“Impoverished! I should say not! 
Only financially, and what does that 
amount to?” 

“Johnny,” I said, a lump in my throat, 
“haven’t you been reading the papers?” 

“T should say not! What do you take 
me for? I haven’t even been eating!” 

“Johnny! Good Lord, man! Don’t 
you know what Leather’s done?” 

“No. Off again?” 

“Off! Johnny !—listen! Your call was 
at one hundred and five, wasn’t it?” 

“No—four and a half.” 

“Leather closed at twenty-four and a 
half bid, twenty-six asked!” 





* personal correspondence, hunted 
through it until I came to the 
Me envelope and withdrew the car- 
bon copy of a letter I had written 
nearly two months previously, and the 
reply to it. The carbon, as I inspected 
it, ran to four pages, and presented 
sketchily the life, ancestry and disposi 
tion of Johnny Devoe. The first para- 
graph referred to the inclosure of a 
check. 
The letter in response was from a 
man who signed himself Theodore 
McTighe, and said in one part: 


This is a very unusual request, but I 
see you mean it kindly, so I’m with you. 
My office hours on Sunday are ten a. m 
to three p. m. Bring Mr. Devoe in here 
any time, and mention casually that you 
heard about me from a friend in Bryn 
Mawr. That will identify you, so that 
you wont need to risk telephoning or 
attempting to see me privately. I under- 
stand you want me to cheer him up and 
throw some ginger into him, and with the 
details you sent, I ought to make him 
believe the Fates have picked him out for 
a second J. P. Morgan. Thanks for your 
check for fifty dollars, same being quite 
satisfactory. 


I read this twice and consigned both 
letters to the wastebasket. 

“Oh, my dear old Johnny Devoe!” 
I said to the empty room. “What a 
wonderful world it would be—wouldn’t 
it?” 














Willis paused under a street light and eyed ional sharply. “Why?” 
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A Matter 


of Business 


By Alexander Hull 


($4 1M LARNED got off the train 
| J | at Bentonville about three in 
|] the afternoon, not intending 
——— to stay more than two or three 
days. It was his second visit to the 
town, and no one who has put up at the 
Benton House on Main Street ever goes 
there again, unless he has to—or stays 
there except for the same reason. 
Bentonyille was a little county-seat 
town-of eight to nine thousand inhabit- 
ants. It was surrounded by low, dingy 
hills, covered on the nearer ridges with a 
scrubby growth of small trees and 
shrubs, a mean growth which gave way 
a mile or two back in the hills to really 
superb maples, hickories, elms and 
beeches. The town, low-built and unin- 
teresting, was pierced through the heart 
by a muddy and sluggish little river. 
You could conceive of no reason for 
going there (outside of Jim Larned’s— 
business), except that its age gave it an 
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elusive, sleepy sort of charm, which you 
could feel, if you were observant, in 
spite of the digestive distractions caused 
by the abominable culinary machinations 
of the Benton House. 

Larned registered, sent his suit-case 
upstairs by the bellboy and inquired the 
nearest route to Judge Train’s residence. 

“The Judge is dead, you know,” con- 
fided the clerk, “—four months ago.”’ 

Larned nodded. 

“Straight down Main Street—cross 
the bridge—three blocks—then turn to 
the left. Fifth bloek on the northeast 
corner. You can’t miss it. Big old place, 
some the worse for wear. Guess the 
Judge didn’t leave very much. Anyhow. 
the house had ought to have been painted 
*bout three years ago, I should say.” 
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Larned listened abstractedly, wonder- 
ing how soon he could get the affair 
over and leave. Finally he nodded his 
thanks and went out into the sunny 
street. 

He had no difficulty in finding the 
place. It was an old-fashioned, rambling 
house, boasting—no, hardly that; it 
would never boast again, that house— 
four Colonial pillars. It had a shabby, 
neglected air, due entirely to its age and 
its lack of repairs and paint, because, as 
Larned at once observed, it was not un- 
kempt. There was no rubbish about the 
large, well-planted yard ; the walks were 
clean-swept ; the threshold was spotless. 
And as he lifted the brass knocker, 
which surprised him, he noticed that it 
was polished to a tremendous sheen. 

Presently the door was opened by a 
gray-haired, kind-faced lady who intro- 
duced herself, upon glancing at Larned’s 
card, as Mrs. Train, the widow of the 
Judge, and invited Larned into the 
drawing-room, recommending a certain 
chair by the wall. 

“If you will wait for a little, I will 
call Cecile,” she said in silver, passion- 
less tones. “She is with one of our 
neighbors just now, I believe.” 


ARNED bowed his assent and sat 
down. The light from the window, 
however, annoyed him; so after a mo- 
ment he changed to another chair. And 
as he did so, he noticed, with a little 
shock but hardly any surprise, that prob- 
ably there had been method in Mrs. 
Train’s seating him where he would be 
blinded by the sunlight from the west 
window. Viewed from his present post, 
the drawing-room presented an entirely 
different appearance. 

He took in the signs at once. There 
was no mistaking them. The polished old 
floors were rather too bare of rugs. The 
two small ones that remained were faded 
to a single indistinguishable tint and 
were almost threadbare. On the wall 
which Mrs. Train’s strategy had at first 
placed behind his back there was a 
bright rectangular space in the faded 
patterns of the wall-paper—which told 
him that once an escritoire or something 
of the sort had stood there. At the far 
end of the tall, pleasant old room was, 


obviously, the vacant place of that mon- 
arch of drawing-rooms, the piano. It 
was gone now—why, it was easy to sus- 
pect. It seemed to Larned that the furni- 
ture which remained all must have been 
picked for its age, decrepitude and lack 
of market value. It was good, yes—but 
so pathetically senescent. Not one single 
bright or sturdy piece—all decently, 
sadly aging. And yet about that draw 
ing-room, as about the house and 
grounds and Mrs. Train herself, there 
was the flavor of charm and individu- 
ality; in spite of its shabbiness, the 
room had a quaint dignity. 

Still, it did not prepare him for the 
slim, dark girl who came in presently 
to offer her hand and eventually her 
hospitality. Her mother, she said, would 
soon be in to second her invitation. No 
son of an old friend of her father’s 
should stay at the intolerable Benton 
House, she said, and eat its horrible 
fare. He must get his things at once 
and stay at a room they had got him 
next door. They had expected that, she 
assured him. 





HE was a girl, thought Larned, of 

perhaps twenty-two or -three. She was 
very simply and inexpensively dressed 
in black, which seemed to accentuate 
her lovely color and her slender grace. 
There was about her an air not assertive, 
but calm and _ self-possessed. Perhaps 
her most striking attraction was in her 
eves, amber, seemingly luminous, very 
wide, sincere and beautiful. He saw 
now where the charm of the old place 
came from; it was, it could only be, 
an emanation from Cecile. 

Was there something mystic and com- 
pelling in the fading gold of the after- 
noon, in the old drawing-room, in the 
youth and beauty of the girl? There 
must have been; for Larned, without 
having meant to at all, found himself 
accepting her invitation, promising to 
go in a few minutes to get his things 
from the hotel. 

Then he went on to say that he 
thought there was no difficulty in the 
way of his company’s buying the Judge’s 
mining-claim if it proved to be what he 
had understood it to be. “Your father 
had written to us just before—” 
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HE nodded gravely. “I didn’t know 
that,”’ she said. “But he told me to 

write to you. You wont find me much 
of a business woman, I’m afraid. It 
doesn’t seem to run in our blood—but 
I’m hoping I may grow into one.” She 
smiled faintly. ‘Father said that you 
were the most likely purchasers,” she 
continued simply, “and that you would 
not be like many companies—” 

She paused, evidently unwilling to 
use the word. ‘‘Unscrupulous,” he 
guessed it to be. 

“We'll try not to be. At what figure 
were you holding the property?” 

“T haven’t, really, much idea what it’s 
worth to you,” she replied. “I think I 
shall have to let you make me an offer 
You will want to look it over?” 

“Yes— to-morrow, perhaps,” said 
Larned. “Then you may consider it 
settled, Miss Train, if you are prepared 
to meet us fairly on the price.” 

“I’m glad,” she said, flushing slightly. 
“because it is really very necessary that 
we should dispose of something—soon.” 

“No—no, Miss Train,” he said, smil- 
ing. “It’s not businesslike for you to tell 
me that! Don’t you see, if I thought 
you wanted to sell rather badly, | 
might—” 

“Give me too little? I’m trusting you, 
Mr. Larned. I don’t believe, from what 
Father said, that you would.” 

“Thank you,” said Larned gravely. “I 
wouldn’t. Well, the property must be 
thoroughly prospected at once, and the 
ore analyzed carefully. As soon as that 
is done—” 

“Will it take—very long?” she in 
quired suddenly. 

Larned, with a quick ear for intona- 
tions, detected a note of anxiety in her 
voice. He hesitated for a moment. As 
a matter of fact, it would not take fifteen 
minutes—not five. He had the analysis 
and the prospector’s reports in his pocket 
that very moment. His chemist and 
engineer, unknown to the Judge, had 
thoroughly examined the ground im- 
mediately after the latter’s initial letter. 
Larned, knowing the Judge to be seri 
ously ill at the time, had ordered them 
to make their estimates without disturb- 
ing the owner. He knew the price that 
his company would offer—twenty thou- 
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sand; it was liberal enough. If he told 
her now, his business could be completed 
the following morning and he could take 
the afternoon train next day for the 





East. Yet, when be answered her, it 
was with: 
“Six weeks—two months, perhaps; 


it’s hard to tell.” 

Plainly she 
slender fingers 
once or twice. 


was disturbed. Her 
clasped and unclasped 
“So long as that?’ she 
asked, brushing back a vagrant wisp of 
her burnished hair with fingers that 
Larned observed were ringless. 

He pretended to misunderstand. 
“Probably. But Miss Train, I sha’n’t 
be trespassing upon your hospitality so 
long as that. If it proves necessary for 
me to stay, I shall find—” 


“No,” she protested. “Surely you 
know I wasn’t thinking of that! You 
shall stay here—unless you’d rather 
not.” 


“Thank you,” he said, “but there is 
a limit—” 

“We shall be glad to have you,” she 
interrupted. “It is not very gay here, 
nor very— But it would be a distraction 
for Mother—for both of us. You need 
not hesitate. Bentonville is not—not 
critical.” 

“T understand. It will be very pleas- 
ant for me.” 

“We shall have dinner at half-past 
six,” she said, rising with him. “I’m 
sorry we can’t drive you down for your 
things, but—’”’ 

“l’d much rather walk,” replied 
Larned. “By the way, there was just 
one other matter to settle—that of the 
option. I’m surprised you haven’t men- 
tioned it.” 

“Option? What do you mean?” 

“We're prepared, as evidence of our 
good faith, to pay you a thousand dol 
lars, pending our further investigations. 
If we purchase, it goes in on our pur 
chase price. If not, we forfeit it, and 
it is yours.” 

“T don’t understand. Why should you 
do this?” 

“Well, it’s presumably a _ valuable 
piece of property, and we don’t want to 
lose it. We’re paying it, you know, to 
keep you from dickering, in the mean- 
time, with other possible purchasers.” 
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She glanced up quickly and a little 
indignantly. “Why, I never would— 
there are no other purchasers !” 

He laughed. “I know. It’s merely a 
matter of form, you see.” 

“You mean it’s really customary?” 
Her eyes questioned him searchingly. 

“Certainly.” 

A look of relief came involuntarily 
into her face, softening its somewhat 
tense outlines to rounder curves. And 
Larned knew his conjecture had been 
right: she Aad been pinched for money. 

“Very well, then. Only—TI shouldn’t 
want you to do anything that—” She 
paused. 

“No,” said Larned, “TI shall be strictly 
businesslike.” Thus he took his de- 
parture the second time from the path- 
way of sincerity. He drew out his pen 
and check-book and wrote her a check. 
“This isn’t very businesslike, after all,” 
he said gayly. “We really should have 
witnesses and a written contract and 
all that sort of thing to make it ship- 
shape. But let’s call it a friendly agree- 
ment and take our chances with one an- 
other.” 

“They’re all yours—the chances,” she 
observed, smiling a little. 

“Well, I’m prepared to take them,” 
said Larned, smiling back. 

“Then I’m to understand that this is 
mine ?” 

“Absolutely,” said Larned, knowing 
that there would be no slip in the nego- 
tiations. ‘‘When it comes to the sale out- 
right, we’ll have a lawyer, of course. 
Who was your father’s lawyer?” 

“Lin Willis. He will be here for din- 
ner this evening.” 

At the door Mrs. Train appeared. 
“You will stay with us for a while?” 
she asked. 

“Thank you,” said Larned. ‘Your 
daughter has been kind enough to sug- 
gest it.” 

“T remember your father very well,” 
said Mrs. Train. “That was many, 
many years ago. We shall be glad to 
have you.” 


ARNED left in a daze. The pur- 
chase of the mining land was a 
thing he considered settled. The ore 
was accessible, though very low grade. 


Nevertheless they could use it under 
their new process, making a reasonable 
though small profit. For Larned, whose 
yearly business ran well into the millions, 
it was a picayune affair. But for the 
Trains, he knew, it was a big thing. 
The pleasure of the girl at getting the 
check had seemed almost pathetic to 
him. And what a girl! What utter ab- 
sence of guile! It was so rare, so beau- 
tiful, so unconsciously effective! 

Of just one thing was he certain: 
that this was—must be—Ais girl! He 
thought contemptuously of the score or 
more of flirtations of which he had been 
guilty since his college days. Vapid 
and tasteless they had all been. This, 
this was— He made no attempt to put it 
into words. He knew that he had been 
hard hit by Cecile—and instantaneously, 
too. The sheer, miraculous beauty of 
it! 

He laughed happily to himself. She 
was so exactly the sort of girl he had 
always hoped to marry. If it cost him 
weeks and thousands, he would do it. 
A strange sense of certainty filled him. 
He knew that he would win her 








IN WILLIS he liked, and when the 

clear-eyed, keen-witted young law- 
yer rose to take his departure that eve- 
ning, Larned made his own adieus at the 
same time. 

“T’ll walk downtown with you, if 
you don’t mind,” he remarked when they 
reached the sidewalk. 

“Glad to have you,” said Willis 
cordially. 

They started off. “See here, Willis,” 
said Larned abruptly, after a moment’s 
silence. “Let’s not stand on ceremony. I 
like you and I want to know something 
from you. I’m not going to beat about 
the bush. I shall ask you outright, if 
you don’t object.” 

“Go on,” said Willis curiously. 

“Tf you know anything at all about 
men, which I presume you do,” Larned 
went on, “you can see easily enough 
that I’m honest, and that I’m not likely 
to be interfering where I’m not con- 
cerned. What I want to know, is this: 
how did Judge Train leave things when 
he died? How are the Trains’ financial 
affairs now? You were his lawyer; you 














are theirs. I want you to violate your 
professional confidence.” 

Willis paused uncer a street light and 
eyed Larned sharply. “Why?” he asked 
coolly. 

“Because—I admit your right to know 
—I’m going to marry that girl some day 
if she’ll have me. But just now I’m 
going to buy that iron-ore proposition 
of her father’s, and it strikes me I might 
be able to overpay a little for it, since 
it’s plain they’ve no idea of its worth. 
and make an otherwise hard path easy 
for Miss Train and her mother.” 

“You know I’m your rival for Cecile?” 

“No, I didn’t know—but I suspected 
it. I know, though, that you’re a darned 
good fellow, and that you'll tell me 
what I want to know.” 

Willis smiled at that. ‘You’re an in- 
genuous chap, Larned.” he said. ‘You 
win. I’ll tell you. Fact is, they’re down 
to bed rock. They’ve even sold off stuff 
from the house—the piano—” 

“TI noticed,” said Larned 
“That’s what put me on.” 

Willis nodded. “They wouldn’t let 
me lend them anything, you know. I 
tried to bluff them on the Judge’s estate, 
but somehow the old gentleman had 
kept track—God knows how! He hadn't 
the faintest conception of business, al- 
though he had been a barrister; and 
Cecile knew where they stood to a quar- 
ter, I believe! Wouldn’t take a cent 
more—put me kindly but firmly aside. 
The Judge died owing about twenty 
thousand here and there. And she’s de- 
termined to pay it off.” 

Larned whistled. “In strict confi- 
dence, Willis,” he said, “the claim is 
worth just about twenty thousand to us. 
If I pay her that, what will they have 
to live on?” 

Willis laughed disconsolately. 

“What will they do?” persisted 
Larned. 

“Well,” said Willis, ‘“‘she’ll have the 
bare house left clear, and she has started 
a business course down the next block 
at the Acme Business College. She may 
be able to get a job some time soon. 
It will be hard lines, though.” 

“Well,” said Larned, ‘“you’re not to 
tell her, you understand. But I shall 
try to pay her a bit more than its real 





grimly. 
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value for the property. She must never 
suspect.” 

“Not from me!” declared Willis hap- 
pily. ‘‘You’re a darned good fellow too, 
Larned! I—” He caught Larned’s 
hand and shook it warmly. 

“All right, Willis. It’s a free field, 
you know.” 

“No,” said Willis pathetically, “it 
isn’t. There’s no hope for me. She’s 
refused me six times.” 


WO days later the_ piano reappeared 
in the drawing-room, and that eve- 
ning Cecile played for him. 

In the days that followed he put in 
a certain number of hours tramping out 
to the property he was to buy. It was 
some two miles north of town, and once 
or twice Cecile accompanied him, mak- 
ing it necessary upon those occasions 
that he hurry a couple of men out ahead 
of them, lest she get an inkling that 
there was nothing being done there. 

And before he half realized it, six 
weeks had passed. Several times he had 
been compelled to make three-day trips 
to the East to consult Whelan, his part- 
ner, but for the most part he had aban- 
doned himself to the sleepy charm of 
Bentonville and to the magic spell of 
Cecile Train. Of evenings they talked, 
or she played to him. It was, for a man 
of Larned’s life and temperament, like 
dropping from the windswept crests of 
life into a still and fragrant vale. Could 
he have remained content there long? 
Sometimes he thought that he could— 
forever, if need be. There were, in that 
vale, vague and delicious currents, emo- 
tional currents in life, and daily it 
seemed to him that he and Cecile were 
drifting closer together. 

One morning he had a message from 
Whelan which made necessary his leav- 
ing. That afternoon he told Cecile that 
his estimates were complete and that he 
would pay her thirty thousand dollars for 
the claim, if it were satisfactory to her. 
He had carefully calculated that that 
was as far as he dared venture without 
risking discovery. 

She looked him intently in the face 


for a moment. “Is it for you?” she 
asked. 
“Ves ” 
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“Then it’s all right for me,” she de- 
clared gravely. 

“Then will you come down to the 
bank with me at once and sign the 
papers ?” 

An hour later the transaction was 
formally completed. 

That evening Larned, saying that it 
was perhaps his last chance for a long 
time, asked her to play for him. Since 
dinner she had seemed somewhat dis- 
traite. She smiled absently now and 
went to the piano. She began some- 
thing of Grieg’s, broke off suddenly, 
began something entirely different—and 
broke off again. Larned perceived at 
once that something was really wrong 
with her. She began for the third time. 
After a few measures, she rose quickly 
from the chair, and to his astonishment 
she seemed to be upon the verge of cry- 
ing. 

“T can’t play to-night!” she 
mured. “I can’t get in the mood. 
sorry.” 

What was it? Relief at the sale? Re- 
gret for his departure? Larned could 
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not guess. He felt vaguely that the time 


was somewhat and yet 
—yet— 

He crossed the room to her and lifted 
her hand to his lips. She accepted that 
passively. “You’re going to marry me, 
Cecile,” he said, as if it were a matter 
already settled. 

But after a moment she said: ‘““No— 
I can’t—marry you!” 

Larned retained her hand in his. “Is 
there some one else?” 

She shook her head, not looking at 
him. 

“Then it’s something about me?” 

Again she shook her head. After a 
brief interval, during which Larned was 
silent, she said in detached tones: 

‘““No—lI do like you, but I—I don’t— 
I’m afraid I can’t love you.” 

Her hand lay cold and inert in his. 
In her voice he recognized the accents 
of finality. And yet, yesterday Larned 
could have sworn that she did love him. 
Once more he raised her fingers to his 
lips. 

“I’m sorry,” he said softly. 
night, Cecile. Good-by.” 

And he went away. 


unpropitious ; 


“Good 
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But when he reached New York he 
wrote to her business college and asked 
them to inform his Bentonville office 
when Miss Train was ready to take a 
position. Two months later Dale, the 
manager of the recently opened Benton- 
ville office, reported that Miss Train had 
been recommended by the college and 
engaged by him as stenographer. 

In the year that followed, Larned 
went to Bentonville every few weeks— 
much oftener, as he admitted to himself, 
than there was any business necessity 
for. Indeed, the Bentonville mine was 
but a very small cog in the Whelan- 
Larned Company’s machine. Each visit, 
of course, he saw Cecile. Once or twice 
he called at her house. Yet he did not 
ask her to reconsider her decision, for 
he saw that it would be useless. 

Was it simply, as she had said, that 
she did not care for him? But once, he 
was convinced, she had cared for him. 
What was it that had changed her? 
Some fault of his? 

One day, when he reached Benton- 
ville, he determined that he would visit 
Cecile before he left again for the East, 
and would make one effort, at least, to 
learn what it was that stood, coldly, 
impenetrably, between them. As it hap- 
pened, however, that determination 
came, and through Cecile herself, to 
naught. 


HAT afternoon he was going over 
reports with Dale, when the latter 

suddenly discovered that it was already 
long past six, and hastily apologizing, 
fled with an explanation, flung back over 
his shoulder, that reached Larned as: 
‘‘Wife—dinner-party —six-thirty — per- 
fectly furious!” Larned laughed, fin- 
ished his reports and rose to go. 

Cecile Train stood waiting in the office 
doorway ! 

Larned stopped, surprised, for he had 
not heard her come in. He remarked 
upon that, as well as the lateness of the 
hour. 

“No,” she said. “I’ve been in the 
outer office since half-past five—waiting 
for you. Are you through with your 
work now? I should like to talk with 
you, if I may?” 

Larned wheeled her a chair and sat 








She began something of Grieg’s, broke off suddenly, began something entirely different—and broke off again. Larned 
perceived at once that something was really wrong with her. “‘I can’t play to-night!” she 
murmured. “I can’t get in the mood. I’m sorry.” 
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down in his own. But she disregarded 
the chair and came over by his desk. 

“The Company paid me thirty thou- 
sand dollars for that property of 
Father’s, Mr. Larned?” 

He nodded. 

She looked at him curiously and dis- 
turbingly. “And yet,” she said, “when 
Mr. Whelan was down here three weeks 
ago, I overheard him talking to Mr. 
Dale, and I learned something that I had 
not suspected—that the Company did not 
pay me thirty thousand, but twenty 
thousand. Yet I got thirty thousand. 
Why? Where did the extra ten thousand 
come from?” 

Why, in the name of heaven, hadn’t 
he thought to caution Whelan against 
indiscretion! Larned saw that he was 
caught, and he did not know what to 
reply. Her expression was utterly enig- 
matic; there was no clue by which he 
could guess at her thoughts. His own 
expression, he knew, was one of openly 
guilty bewilderment. 

“Oh, you need not confess now,” she 
said, smiling faintly. “I know. It was 
yours. I have spent some of that money 
—almost two thousand dollars; the 
house was in such very bad repair— 
everything needed fixing. But here is a 
check for the balance, and I’m going 
to ask you to go to the bank with me in 
the morning and take a mortgage for the 
other two thousand.” 


ARNED looked at her helplessly. 
Every lovely line of her slim and 
girlish figure was expressive of militant 
determination, and somehow he knew 
that protest would be useless. Yet the 
money meant so little to him and so 
much to her! He folded her check and 
put it in his pocket. “Very well,” he 
said. 

She visibly breathed a sigh of relief. 
“And now,” she said, her voice breaking 
a little, “if you will only listen, Jim 
dear, I have a shameful confession to 
make!” 

He rose at her tone and started toward 
her. 

She extended her hand to ward him 
off, and stepped backward. ‘“No—no! 
Not until I have finished—and then you 
wont want to, perhaps! : 
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“When I asked you, that first day, to 
be businesslike with me, I was afraid 
you were going to let the sympathy you 
felt— Why: should I conceal anything 
now? I know how bare and pathetic our 
poor house looked—how sad and help 
less we seemed to you; I was afraid 
you’d let it influence you against your 
own interests. I don’t know why | 
thought that, so soon, before I knew you 
at all—only I did. I couldn’t down the 
feeling. 

“Father had talked of the mining 
property for months and months to us. 
He had bought books and studied mining 
and mining laws. He had looked to it to 
retrieve his fortunes. He had never been 
able to make money as the other men who 
were associated with him had been. In 
some way nothing that he touched pros 
pered. Shortly before his death he told 
me the claim was worth fifty thousand 
dollars, and that I must never consider 
less than forty thousand. He told me to 
write to you; for you, he believed, would 
be fair with me. 

“He had warned me again and again 
against men ‘in a business matter.’ He 
said that they would know that I knew 
nothing of such things, and that they 
would be sure to take advantage of me. 
And they had done that very thing in 
those last few months more times than 
I should like to tell you—or even think 
about. Lin Willis, I knew, was honest. 
He couldn’t even deceive me—and you 
know how easy that would have been! 
And I believed, with all my heart, that 
you too were honest. 

“So, when you paid me thirty thou- 
sand for the property that Father had 
said— Oh, I know now that he didn’t 
know! But then—I didn’t. I wanted to 
ask you outright if you weren’t cheating 
me, but I—oh, I couldn’t!’’ 

Larned thought back to the night 
when he had asked her to marry him, 
and now it was all clear. Was the 
shadow between them lifted, so that he 
could ask her again? But she had not 
finished. 

“When I heard what Mr. Whelan 
said, I tried*to think it out. I still thought 
that I had been underpaid at least 
ten thousand dollars, but I gave you this 
much credit—of believing that you had 
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been ten thousand dollars’ worth 
ashamed of the niggardliness of your 


company and had added that much as 
conscience-money! Then, finally, I asked 
Lin Willis if—” 

“Lin Willis promised me,” 
Larned. 

“Oh, I know! But what was the use? 


interrupted 
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and legitimate business for you to have 
bought it under value. What hurts me 
and humiliates me so is that I couldn’t 
see that it wouldn’t be you or your busi- 
ness that would do it! Since I’ve known. 
I’ve been so wretched—I haven’t been 
able to sleep or eat—” 

In truth, her face was haggard and 


















“And yet,” she said, “when Mr. Whelan was down here three weeks ago, I overheard him talking to Mr. 
Dale, and I learned something that I had not suspected—that the Company did not pay me thirty thousand, 
but twenty thousand. Yet I got thirty thousand. Why? Where did the extra ten thousand come from?” 















He saw that I knew! He told me how 
you had come to him, what he had told 
you, what you had said of the value 
of the property and your intention to 
overpay me. He told me, too, that 
three different mining men, with whom 
he had talked since, had remarked upon 
the price I had received and had called 
you a fool for giving so much. Then, 
of course, I knew—and oh, my dear, 
I am so ashamed—so ashamed! 

“YT know that it would have been good 





pale. She looked ill.’ It played imme- 
diate havoc with Larned. 

“And all the while—I—I had loved 
you—in spite of it!” She hid her face 
in her hands. Larned took them from 
her eyes and gently kissed each wet and 
salty eyelid. 

“You have forgiven me?” she mur- 
mured, without looking at him. 

“My dear, my dear,” he whispered. 
“don’t you see that it doesn’t matter— 
that nothing matters now?” 































["———]HE hour of noon had just struck, and the 
| 


Résumé of the | few visitors still lingering among the 


Opening Chapters of || curiosities of the great museum were sud 

“THE MYSTERY ee denly startled by the sight of an attend 
OF THE ant running down the central staircase, shouting: 

HASTY ARROW” “Close the doors! Let no one out! An accident 


has occurred, and nobody’s to leave the building.” 
There was but one person near either of the doors, 
and as he chanced to be a man closely connected 


By Anna Katharine Green 
Synopses in The Red Book Mag- 


azine are different from the ordi- 


nary serial synopses. They convey with the Museum,—being, in fact, one of its.most 
not only the action of the novel, : : “Hihiinagi 

but the spirit of the story as well. active directors,—he immediately turned about and 
You can read this and begin the . . : . z ‘ 

sory with en adequate knowledee in obedience to a gesture made by the attendant, 
of che theme. ran up the steps, followed by some dozen others. 











At the top they all turned, as by common consent. 
toward the left-hand gallery, where a_ tableau 
greeted them which few of them will ever forget. 

Tragedy was there in its most terrible, its most pathetic, aspect. The pathos was 
given by the victim,—a young and pretty girl lying face upward on the tessellated 
floor with an arrow in her breast and death stamped unmistakably on every feature, 
—the terror by the look and attitude of the woman they saw kneeling over her—a 
remarkable woman, no longer young, but of a presence to hold the attention, even 
if the circumstances had been of a far less tragic nature. 

“Her name?” repeated the woman bending over the dead girl, on being questioned 
by the Curator and the Director. “How should I know? I was passing through this 
gallery and had just stopped to take a look into the court when this young girl 
bounded by me from behind and flinging up her arms, fell with a sigh to the floor. 

“My name is Ermentrude Taylor,” she added after a moment. “I came to look 
at the bronzes. I should like to go now.” 





HE famous Detective Gryce—an old man now, attended by his assistant Sweet- 

water—arrives to take charge of the situation. He questions Mrs. Taylor fur- 
ther, but she seems distraught by the shock to the point of insanity; for when 
Gryce asks her if she is wife or widow, she replies: 

“A widow within the hour. . . . . My husband was living this morning. I knew 
it from the joyous hopes with which my breast was filled. But with the stroke of 
noon the blow fell. I was bending above the poor child when the vision came, and 
[ saw him gazing at me across a desert so immeasurable that nothing but death 
could create such a removal. At that moment I felt his soul pass; and so I say 
that I am a widow.” 

Abandoning this inquiry, Gryce orders every person in the building to take the 
position occupied at the moment the alarm was given. He then questions each, 
but without getting any vital clue. Correy, however, an attendant, discovers 
leaning against a door behind a tapestry across the court from where the girl fell. 
a strung bow. This door shuts off an unused staircase leading to the Curator’s 





office below. 

Now a new and strange figure enters the mystery—that of a young English 
man named Travis; he has seen and fallen in love with the murdered girl in 
England, but has worshiped from afar. He has followed her and her companion 
on shipboard to America and to the New York hotel where the older woman 
registered herself as Madame Duclos and the girl as Barbara Willetts. Next 
morning—this morning, the day of the murder—he saw Madame Duclos put Miss 
Willetts into a taxicab, first pinning on the girl’s corsage a bouquet. He followed 
Miss Willetts to the Museum; and at the moment of her death (according to his 
statement) he was watching her from behind one of the big vases by the tapestry 
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across the court from her. He saw nothing which explained her death. He was at 
first too shocked to move; later he seated himself unobserved behind the easel of 
a copyist in another room. 


AN investigation discloses that Madame Duclos hurriedly left the hotel imme- 
“” diately after Miss Willetts’ departure for the Museum. She has not reappeared. 
A piece of cloth, apparently torn from the skirt she is wearing, is found caught 
on a loose nail of her abandoned trunk. A reward is offered for news of Madame 
Duclos’ whereabouts; and while she is not found, word comes from Paris that the 
girl described as Barbara Willetts had always been known in France as Madame 
Duclos’ daughter, Barbe Duclos. 

Other facts are brought to light in the next few hours: there are no finger 
prints on the bow; Correy now recognizes the bow as one which had been stored 
along with other material not on exhibition, in the cellar; in the dust of the 
unused staircase three sets of tracks are found; two of a man going down, once 
wearing rubbers and once not; and one of a man wearing rubbers, coming up. 

Gryce now tries an experiment. He has an Indian bowman shoot at a dummy 
figure placed where Miss Willetts fell, and from the angle of the wound calcu- 
lates that the fatal arrow was fired from behind the pedestal opposite to that 
which concealed Travis. And now one more curious clue is found: a loop of 
cloth such as is used to confine an umbrella is discovered lying on the floor of 
Room B; and umbrellas have never been allowed in the Museum. Do the stitch- 
marks on this loop indicate that it has served to support some other object? 

Sweetwater learns that Director Roberts,—a widower with political aspirations,— 
just the day after the Museum murder, broke with the young woman to whom h« 
was engaged. Gryce sends Sweetwater out to Belport, where Roberts lives, and 
as a carpenter working on a new veranda, Sweetwater learns more about Roberts’ 
life. He finds, moreover, in the lining of a new coat strangely cast off by Roberts. 
stitch-marks which coincide with those of the loop of cloth found in the Museum. 
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———|F you will look carefully at this 
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| | chart, and note where the va- 
I] |} rious persons then in the Mu- 
‘————J seum were standing at the 


moment Correy shouted his alarm, you 
will see that of all upon whom suspicion 
can with any probability be attached, 
there is but one who could have fulfilled 
the conditions of escape as just explained 
to you.” 

Stretching forth an impressive finger, 
Mr. Gryce pointed to a certain number 
on the chart outspread between him and 
the Chief Inspector. 

He looked—saw the number “3” and 
glanced anxiously down at the name it 
prefigured. 

“Roberts—the director! Impossible! 
Not to be considered for a moment. I’m 


He was not thinking of Madame Duclos at that moment; nor was there the least thing about 
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afraid you're getting old, Gryce.” And 
he looked about to be sure that the door 
was quite shut. 

Mr. Gryce smiled, a little drearily per- 
haps, as he acknowledged this self-evi- 
dent fact. 

“You are right, Chief: I am getting 
old—but not so old as to venture upon 
so shocking an insinuation against a man 
of Mr. Roberts’ repute and seeming 
honor, if I had not some very substantial 
proofs to offer in its support.” 

“No doubt, no doubt; but it wont do. 
I tell you, Gryce, it wont do. There can 
not be any such farfetched and ridicu 
lous explanation to the crime you talk 
about. Why, he’s next to being the Re- 
publican nominee for Senator. An attack 
upon him, especially of this monstrous 
character, would be looked upon as a 
clear case of political persecution. And 
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his secret quarry to mind. 
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such it would be, and nothing less; and 
it would be all to no purpose, I am sure. 
I hope you are alone in these conclusions 
—that you have not seen fit to share your 
ideas on this subject with any of the 
boys ?” 

“Only with Sweetwater, who did some 
of the work for me.” 

“And Joyce? How about him?” 

“He had the same opportunities as 
myself, but we have not come to any 
mentioning of names. I thought it best 
to consult with you first.” 

“Good! Then we'll drop it.” 

It was decisively said, but Gryce gave 
no signs of yielding. 

“T’m afraid that’s impossible,” said he. 
Then with the dignity of long ex- 
perience, he added with quiet impressive- 
ness : 

“T have, as you know, 
in all its multiform aspects. 


faced crime 
For many 


Yet once his eyes had fallen on her, they remained there for several minutes. Why? 
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years I have tracked the ignorant, al- 
most imbecile, murderer of the slums, 
and laid my hand in arrest on the 
shoulder of so-called gentlemen hiding 
their criminal instincts under a show of 
culture and sometimes of wide educa- 
tion. Human nature is not so very dif- 
ferent in high and low; and what may 
lead an irresponsible dago into unsheath- 
ing his knife against his fellow may work 
a like effect upon his high-bred brother 
if circumstances lend their aid to make 
discovery appear impossible. 

“Mr. Roberts is the friend of many 
a good man who would swear to his in- 
tegrity with a clear conscience. I would 
have sworn to it myself, a month ago, 
had I heard it questioned in the slightest 
degree; and I may live to swear to it 
again, notwithstanding the doubts 
which have been raised in my mind by 
certain strange discoveries which link 
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him to this unhappy affair by what we 
are pleased to call circumstantial evi- 
dence. For, as I am obliged to acknowl- 
edge in the very beginning of my talk 
with you, the one great thing upon which 
we usually found all accusations is thus 
far lacking in his case—the motive. 

“T know of no motive—can, in fact, 
conceive of none—which would cause 
a gentleman of even life and ambitious 
projects to turn a deadly weapon upon 
an innocent child with whom he is not, 
so far as we can discover, even ac- 
quainted. Dementia only can account 
for such a freak, and to dementia we 
must ascribe this crime, if it is necessary 
for us to find cause before proceeding 
to lay our evidence before the District 
Attorney. All I propose to do at present 
is to show you my reasons for thinking 
that the arrow which slew Barbara Wil- 
letts—or, as we have been assured by 
an unimpeachable authority, Barbe Du- 
clos masquerading under the name of 
Barbara Willetts—was set to bow and 
loosed across the court by the gentleman 
we have just mentioned.” 





ERE Mr. Gryce stopped for a look 

of encouragement from the severely 
silent man he was endeavoring to im- 
press. But he did not get it. With a 
full sense of his years weighing upon 
him as never before, he sighed, but con- 
tinued with little change of tone: 

“In the first day or two of keen sur- 
prise following an event of so many com- 
plicated mysteries, I drew up in my own 
mind a list of questions which I felt 
should be properly answered before I 
should consider it my duty to submit to 
you a report to the disadvantage of any 
one suspect. This was Question One: 

“*Whose was the hand to bring up 
into the Museum gallery the bow recog- 
nized by Correy as the one which had 
been lying by for an indefinite length 
of time in the cellar? 

“Not till yesterday did I get any 
really definite answer to this. Correy 
would not talk ; nor would the Curator; 
and I dared not press either of them be- 
yond a certain point, for equally with 
yourself, I felt it most undesirable to 
allow anyone to see the nature of my 
theory or whom it especially involved. 
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“The Curator had nothing to hide on 
this or any other point connected with 
the tragedy. But it was different with 
Correy. He had some very strong ideas 
about that visit to the cellar—only he 
would not acknowledge them. So yester 
day, after the satisfactory settlement of 
another puzzling question, I made up my 
mind to trap him—which I did after this 
manner: He has, as most men have, in 
fact, a great love for the Curator. In 
discussing with him the mysterious fetch- 
ing up of the bow and its subsequent con- 
cealment in the Curator’s office, I re- 
marked, with a smile I did not mean to 
have him take as real, that only the 
Curator himself would do such a thing 
and then forget it, that it must have been 
his shadow he saw; and I begged him, 
in a way half jocose, half earnest, to say 
so and have done with it. 

“Tt worked, sir. He flushed like a man 
who had been struck ; then he grew white 
with indignation and blurted forth that 
it was no more his shadow than it was 
Mr. Roberts’—that indeed it was much 
more like Mr. Roberts’ than the Cura- 
tor’s. At which I simply remarked: 
‘You think so, Correy? To which he 
replied: ‘I do not think anything. But 
I know that Curator Jewett never 
brought up that bow from the cellar, 
or he would have said so the minute he 
saw it. There’s no better man in the 
world than he.’ ‘Nor than Mr. Roberts 
either,’ I put in, and left him comforted 
if not quite reassured. 

“So much for Question One. 

“Number Two is of a similar nature. 
“Was the transference of the arrow from 
one gallery to the other due to the same 
person who brought up the bow?’ Now, 
in answer to that, I have a curious thing 
to show you.” 

Lifting into view a bundle of goodly 
size, wrapped in heavy brown paper, 
Detective Gryce opened it up and dis 
closed a gentleman’s coat. Spreading 
this out between them lining side out. 
and pointing out two marks an inch and 
a half apart showing the remains of 
stitches for which there seemed to have 
been no practical use, he took from his 
own vest pocket what looked like a bit 
of narrow black tape. This he laid down 
on the upturned lining in the space 











































bounded by the two lines of marks I 


have mentioned, and drawing the Chief’s 


attention to it, observed in quiet expla- 
nation: 

“The one fits the other— 
stitch for stitch. Look closely 
at them both, I beg, and tell 


me if in 
your judgment it 
is not evident that this 
strap or loop, or what- 
ever we may call it, has been 
cut away from the lining of this coat 
to which it had been previously sewed— 
and not by the hand of any woman. 
either.” 


ANYONE could see that this had been 
““ so. There could be but one reply. 
“This coat I bought from an old man 
to whom it had been given by Mr. 
Roberts’ housekeeper on their arrival at 
his new home on Long Island. The strip 
was picked up at the Museum in the 
room where Mrs. Taylor spent an hour 
or so immediately upon leaving the scene 
of crime, in the company not only of the 
young lady who had kindly offered to 
look after her, but of two or three men 
directly associated with the Museum, of 
whom Mr. Roberts was one. Now, this 
tag, or let us say loop, since we are be- 
ginning to see for what purpose it was 
used, was not on the floor previous to 
their entrance into this room—or, in- 
deed, for some little time afterward. 
Otherwise this young lady. who was the 
one to open my eyes to this clue, surely 
would have seen it in the half-hour she 
stood at Mrs. Taylor’s side with no one 
to talk to and quite free to look every- 
where about her. But it was there after 
that lady had revived from her fainting- 
fit—drapped, as you see—cut from its 
owner’s coat and dropped! Chief, let 
me ask why this should have been done 
in a time of such suspense if it had had 
nothing to do with the crime then occu- 
pying everybody’s attention—a good coat 
too, almost new, as you will observe ?” 
The Chief, possibly with a shade less 
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“He said that this woman 
was practicing at a mark, 
and bade me look out or E 
we should have a 
house full of an- 


archists.”” 







































of irony in his manner, answered this 
direct question with one equally direct: 

“And what connection have you suc- 
ceeded in establishing between this 
abominable crime and the coat with or 
without a loop worn by the Museum’s 
leading director? One as straight and 
indisputable, no doubt, as that you have 
just attempted to make between this 
same gentleman and the Museum bow.” 
he added with biting incredulity. H 

“Yes,” returned the other in calm dis- 
regard of the sarcasm, “straighter and 
more indisputable, if anything. We are 
asking, as you will remember, how an 
arrow could have been carried from the 
southern to the northern gallery with 
out attracting anyone’s attention. I will 
show you how.” 

With a rap on the table which brought 
Sweetwater into the room, he proceeded 
to pin again into its old place on the 
lining of Mr. Roberts’ coat the so-called 
tag. Then, taking the arrow which 
Sweetwater proceeded to hand him, he 
slipped it into the loop thus made and 
showed how securely it could be held 
there by its feathered end. 

“A man of Mr. Roberts’ upright car- 
riage might, with his coat well buttoned 
up, walk the length of Broadway with- 
out disclosing the presence of this stick,” 
remarked Mr. Gryce as, at his look. 
Sweetwater doffed his own coat and put 
on the one thus discreetly weighted. 








“As I was waiting for the passing by of the next train, my last lodger came in and caught me standing there be/ 
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*. Clery’s door. I know him pretty well; so I put my finger to my lips and then beckoned him to join me.” 
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HE CHIEF stared, paling slightly as 

he noted the result. Mr. Gryce, who 
never overemphasized his effects, mo- 
tioned Sweetwater to leave and pro- 
ceeded to the next question. 

“Number Three,” he now observed, 
“should have come first, as it has al- 
ready been answered. It asks if it is 
possible to hit the mark in Section II of 
the Museum’s gallery, from behind the 
pedestal in Section VIII. From the ped- 
estal nearest the front, no; but from the 
other, upon which, by the way, Stevens 
found the print of a gloved finger, yes. 

“Who wore gloves that day—kid 
gloves, mind you, for the mark of the 
stitching is exact, as you can see in this 
print of the same made by Stevens? All 
the ladies, except a young copyist who 
was leaving in a hurry and had not 
stopped to put hers on. But of the men, 
only one—Mr. Roberts, the careful 
dresser, who was never known to enter 
the street without this last touch to his 
toilet. How do I know this? Look at the 
chart, Chief—this one which shows the 
court and the persons in it at the very 
minute of first alarm. You see how near 
the exit Mr. Roberts was, and who was 
closest to him. I had a little talk—the 
most guarded one imaginable—with this 
lady, who was the very one of whom I 
have just said that she had omitted to 
put on her gloves; and she gave me the 
fact I have just passed on to you. She 
noted Mr. Roberts’ hands, because they 
shamed hers, and she was just stopping 
to pull her gloves from her coat pocket 
when Correy’s voice rang out and every- 
thing else was forgotten. 

“Corroborative, only corroborative, 
sir? I am quite aware of that. But what 
I am now going to tell you may give it 
weight. The stringing of a bow is no 
easy task for an amateur; nor is the dis- 
charge of an arrow, under such danger- 
ous circumstances as marked the delivery 
of the one we are discussing, one that 
would be lightly attempted: by a person 
altogether ignorant of archery. How- 
ever strong the evidence might be against 
a man who was not an utter fool, I 
should never have presumed to lay it out 
before you if I had not Verified the fact 
that the director, whatever his life now, 
is known once to have been thoroughly 
acquainted with the management of a 
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bow and arrow. It has taken time. Many 
cablegrams were necessary, but I have at 
last received this copy of a report mad 
fifteen years ago by a club in Lucerne. 
Switzerland, in which mention is made 
of a prize given to one Marshall Roberts. 
an American, for twelve piercings of 
the bull’s-eye ¢n as many shots, in an 
archery-contest which included all na 
tionalities. 

“Nor is that all. In a study of him 
self,—his home, his life, his secret in 
terests—we come upon things which 
call for closer inspection. For instance. 
not a day has passed since that poor 
child has been in the morgue, but that 
he has been one of the line to see her. 
He dreams of her, he says ; he cannot get 
her face out of his mind—you notice 
that he has been getting gray. 

“But I will stop here. I do not wonder 
that you look upon all this as the sense 
less vaporings of senility. If I were in 
your place, I should undoubtedly do the 
same. But ungracious as the task has 
proved, I owed it to myself to rid my 
mind of its secret burden. It is for you 
to say whether, all things considered, | 
am to drop the matter here or proceed 
blindly in search of the motive lying 
back of every premeditated crime. I can 
imagine none in this case, as I have 
frankly stated, save the very weak and 
improbable one already advanced by 
young Sweetwater in connection with an- 
other party upon whom he had fixed his 
eye—that of the irresistible desire of an 
expert to test his skill with a bow which 
comes unexpectedly into his hands.” 

“That wouldn’t apply to Roberts— 
not in the least,” affirmed the Chief with 
the emphasis of strong conviction. “Even 
if we should allow ourselves to regard 
these stray bits of circumstantial evi- 
dence as in any way conclusive of the 
extraordinary theory you have advanced. 
he’s much too able and cautious a man 
to yield to any such fool temptation as 
that. But to let that matter pass for the 
present: why have you paid such close 
attention to one end of your string, and 
quite ignored the other? Madame 
Duclos’ hasty flight and continued ab- 
sence, in face of circumstances which 
would lead a natural mother to break 
through every obstacle put in the way of 
her return, offers a field of inquiry more 
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promising, it appears to me, than the one 
upon which you have expended your best 
energies. You say nothing of her.” 

“I have nothing to say. I am glad to 
leave that particular line of investiga- 
tion to you, and more than glad if it has 
proved.or is likely to prove fruitful. 
Have you heard—” 

“Read that!” 

The Chief tossed a letter over to the 
detective and leaned back while Gryce 
laboriously perused it. 

It was ill written, but well worth 
the pains he gave to it—as witness: 


“No doubt that’s the woman,” commented 
Gryce. “Nothing could be more fortunate 
than this unexpected find.” 
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T? the Chief of Police. 


Dear sir: 

I am told that there is a reward out 
for a certain woman by the name of 
Duclos. I do not know any such person, 
but there is a woman who has been lodg- 
ing in my house for the last two weeks 
who has acted so strangely at odd times 
that I have become very suspicious of 
her, and think it right for you to know 
what she did here one night. 

It’s about a fortnight since she came 
to my house in search of lodgings. Had 
she been young, I would not have opened 
my doors to her, decent as she was in 
her dress and ways; for she was a 
foreign woman and I _ don’t like 
foreigners. But being middle-aged and 
ready with her money in advance, I not 
only allowed her to come in but gave her 
my very best room. This is not saying 
much, because the elevated road runs 
by my door, darkening my whole front, 
besides making an awful clatter. But 
she did not seem to mind this, and I took 
little notice of her, till one of the other 
lodgers—a woman with a busy tongue 
—began to ask why this strange woman, 
who was so very dark and plain, went 
out only at night. Did she sew or write 
for a living? If not, what did she do 
with herself all day? 

As this last was 
a question I could 
easily answer, I 
said that she 
spent most of her 
time in reading 
the newspapers ; 











The child did not stop to think. She did not stop to ask herself what this question meant or whether this old gentleme seemed 
if she knew of nothing else to do, “She ’ and 
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and this was true, because she always 
came in with her arms full of them. But 
there I stopped, as I never discuss my 
lodgers. Yet I must acknowledge that 
my curiosity had been roused by all this 
talk, and I began to watch the woman. 
I saw that she was in what I would call 
a flustered state of mind, and as unhappy 
as anyone I ever saw who hadn’t suffered 
some great bereavement. But still I 
wasn’t really alarmed, being misled by 
the name she gave, which was Clery. 

Night before last I went to bed early. 
I am a heavy sleeper, as I need to be 
with those cars pounding by the house 
every few minutes. But there are cer- 
tain noises which wake me, and I found 
myself all of a sudden sitting up in bed 
and listening with all my ears. Every- 
thing was quiet, even on the elevated 
road; but when the next train came 
thundering along, I heard, piercing 
shrilly through the rumble and roar, that 
same sharp fing which had wakened 
me. What was it? It seemed to be in 
the house. But how could that be? I 
was startled enough, however, to get up 
and slip on some of my clothes and 
stand with ears astretch for the next 
train. 

It came and passed, and right in the 
middle of the noise it. made, I heard 
again that quick, sharp sound. This 
time I was sure it came from somewhere 
near, and opening my door, I slid out 
into the hall. All my lodgers were in 
but one, a young gentleman who has 
a night-key. And most of the rooms 
were dark, as I can very well tell from 
the fact that none of the doors fit as 
they ought to and there is sure to be a 
streak of light showing somewhere 
about them if the gas is burning inside. 
Everything looked so natural, and the 
house was so still, that I was going 
back again when another train swept 
hy and that sound was repeated. This 
time I was sure it came from somewhere 
on the lower floor, and mindful of Mrs. 
Clery’s queer ways, I stole downstairs 
to her door. She was up—that could 
plainly be seen. What was she doing? 
I was just a little frightened, or I would 
have knocked on the door and asked. 

As I was waiting for the passing by 
of the next train, my last lodger came 
in and caught me standing there before 
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Mrs. Clery’s door. I know him pretty 
well; so I put my finger to my lips and 
then beckoned him to join me. As ‘the 
train approached, I seized him by the 
arm and pointed toward Mrs. Clery’s 
door. He didn’t know what I meant. 
of course, but he looked and listened, 
and when the train had gone by, I drew 
him down the hall and said, “You heard 
it!” and then asked him what it was. 
He answered that it was a pistol-shot, 
and he wanted to go back to see if any 
dreadful thing had happened. But | 
shook my head and told him it was one 
of five, each one taking place when the 
roar of the trains going by was at the 
loudest. Then he said that this woman 
was practicing at a mark, and bade me 
look out or we should have a house full 
of anarchists. At that, I loudly declared 
she should go the first thing in the morn- 
ing and so got rid of him. But I did not 
keep my word, and for this reason: 

When I went to do her room-work as 
I always do immediately after breakfast. 
I was all smiles and full of talk till | 
had taken a good look at the walls for 
the bullet-holes I expected to see there. 
But I didn’t find one, and was puzzled 
enough, you may be sure, for those bul- 
lets must have gone somewhere and | 
was quite certain that they had not been 
fired out of the window. I hardly dared 
to look at the ceiling, for she was watch- 
ing me and kept me chatting and won 
dering till all of a sudden I noticed that 
one of the sofa-pillows was missing from 
its place. This set me thinking, and | 
was about to ask her what she had done 
with it when my attention was drawn 
away by seeing among the scraps in the 
wastebasket I had lifted to carry out, 
the end and corner of what looked like 
a partly destroyed photograph. 

This was something too strange not 
to rouse any woman’s curiosity, but | 
was careful not to give it another glance 
till I was well out of the room. Then, 
as you may believe, I drew it quickly 
out, to find that all the middle part was 
gone—shot to pieces by those tearing 
bullets. Not a particle of the face was 
to be seen, and only enough of the 
neck and shoulders to show that it had 
been the portrait of a man. I enclose it 
for you to see; and if you want to talk 
to the woman, she is still here, though 





Should he 
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Should he tell her? Att first he thought not; then he reconsidered this decision and spoke out plainly. “Madam,” said he, 
“some day you will hear this; and I had rather you heard it from me. Madame Duclos left the lodging-house where 
she was so safe, because she was detected, or was suspicious of having been detected, shooting the face 
from a photograph she had set up before her as a target in the small hours of the night.” 
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I only keep her in the hope of her being 
that Madame Duclos for whom money 
is offered. I will tell you why I think 
this: Not because of a torn skirt,—you 
see I have been looking over the ad- 
vertisement printed in the papers,—but 
because she is foreign and dark and has 
a decidedly drooping eyelid. Then too, 
she halts a little on one foot, as I no- 
ticed when I called her hurriedly to the 
window to see something. If you want 
to have a look at her, come after five 
and before seven; we are both in then. 
Yours respectfully, 
CAROLINE Davis. 

O doubt that’s the woman,” com- 

mented Gryce. ‘“We are fortunate 
in hitting her trail at this critical 
moment.” : 

He had already glanced at the mu- 
tilated photograph lying before him, but 
now he took it up. 

“Very little here,” he remarked as he 
examined first its face and then the 


back. “But if you will let me take it, I 
may find that it has a place in our in- 


completed chain.” 

“Take it, if you would like to have 
a talk with this woman—” 

“Yes, I should like that, Chief.” 

“Very good. I’m expecting her here 
any minute, but— Well, what now? 
What’s up?” 

An officer had entered hurriedly after 
one quick knock. 

“Mrs. Davis’ lodger is gone,” said he. 
“Left without a word to anybody. When 
they went to look her up, they found 
her room empty, with a five-dollar bill 
pinned to the riddled cushion. As no- 
body saw her go, we are as much at 
sea as ever.” 

A smile, both curious and fine, crossed 
Mr. Gryce’s lips as he listened to this, 
and turning earnestly to the Chief, he 
begged for the job of looking her up. 

“T think with the little start we now 
have that I can find her,” said he. “At 
all events, I should like to try.” 

“And let the other matter rest quies- 
cent meanwhile ?” 

“Tf it will.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T hardly know myself, Chief. AII is 
hazy yet, but skies clear, and so will this ; 
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and if the two ends of my string should 
chance to come together—’”’ 

But here a look from his Chief stopped 
him. 

“Let us pray that they wont. But il 
they do, we shall not shirk our duty, 
Gryce.” 

CHAPTER XVIII 
“ ASSURANCE does it, sir—a great 
deal of assurance. Not that I have 
much—” 

Here Mr. Gryce laughed, with the 
result that Sweetwater laughed also. A 
moment of fun was a welcome relief, and 
they both made the most of it. 

“Not,” Sweetwater hastened to say. 
“that I lack it entirely.” Then they 
laughed again—after which their talk 
proceeded on serious lines. 

“Sweetwater, what is that you once 
told me about a family named Duclos?” 

“Why, this, sir: There is one such 
family in town, as Peters discovered in 
looking up the name in the directory a 
day or two after Madame’s disappear 
ance. But there’s nothing to be learned 
from them. Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Duclos are a most respectable coupk 
and have but one answer to every ques 
tion. They know no one of their name 
outside their own family. Though 
he is Breton born, he has lived long 
in this country, and in all that time 
has never met another Duclos.” 

“And Peters let it go at that?” 

“Had to. What else could he do? 
However, he did make this admission 
that there was a child in the room who 
betrayed a nervousness under his ques 
tions which was not observable in her 
elders, a girl of twelve or so who put 
her hands behind her when she found 
she could not control their twitching 
And I’ve an idea that if he could hav 
got this child by herself, he might hav 
heard something more than the plain 
denial he got from the mother. I’ve 
always thought so; but I’ve had so many 
other things to do I couldn’t find time 
to make a try in this direction. 

“Now, if you approve, I'll see what 
I can do with this girl, for it stands to 
reason there must be some place in this 
town where this woman, just off ship, 


Continued on page 825 of this issue. 





Over in one corner was a bunch of girls, and in the exact geometrical center of the bunch was Mr. Jefferson 
D. Harding—talking. 
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ii ]}HERE are two things it is 
| 7 | especially hazardous to call a 
native Texan. One (especially 
————— to be avoided if the subject of 
the epithet is elderly or middle-aged) is 
“carpet-bagger.” Nick Murphy called 
Hampton Tolliver the other, in the Last 
Chance Saloon, one day early last win- 
ter; and Coroner Jeffers was just going 
away after viewing Nick’s remains as 
Uncle Peter Britt and I drove up. 
Jeffers stopped sociably to tell us 
about it. 
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“Near’s I kin make out,” he wound 
up, “Ham, he stood a lot of cheap talk 
without doin’ anything, but when Nick 
called him that, why, natchully he taken 
it for granted Nick meant to follow it 
up with old-fashioned gun-play, and he 
went after his pistol to beat him to it.” 
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“Nick have a gun 
on?” I inquired. 

“Ves. I don’t 
know whether he 
was fixin’ to use it 
or not, but I reckon 
any juryd give 
Ham the benefit of 
the doubt. If he 
was, Ham _ done 
killed him in self- 
defense. If he 
wa’n’t, he was ,a 
plain ding-busted 
fool, and got what 
was comin’ to him. 
Either way, I guess 
Ham _ wont. stay 
locked up long. The 
marshal come and 
got him, of course, 
but I reckon he’ll 
apply for bail this 
evenin’, and I don’t 
guess the authori- 
ties will object to 
makin’ the bond 
about a_ thousand 
dollars. I reckon 
Ham will be out an’ - 
’tendin’ to business 
again by to-mor- 
row.” 

Uncle Peter, who 
worked on the ranch 
for my father be- 
fore I was born and 
will be boss out 
there until he dies, 
if I continue to own 
it, looked medita- 
tively at the little 
bunch of men, di- 
rected by the under- 
taker’s assistant, who 
were at this moment 
engaged in removing the late Nick from 
the scene of his faux pas. 

“He lasted a long time, considerin’ 
how free he was with his language when 
he had about fourteen fingers in him,” 
Uncle Peter said, ‘—absolutely the 
longest I ever knew a man to last around 
here, that couldn’t control his vocal or 
gans any more than he did. Of course, 
everybody’s seen this comin’. Some of 
the boys has warned him, now and then.” 











Ham, he stood a lot of cheap talk without doin’ anything, but when- Nick called him that 
gun-play, and he went afte 


“Ves,” agreed the coroner. “Quite 
some of ’em. But when they warned him 
he was sober and didn’t need it, and when 
he was drunk he didn’t remember. So he 
talked and talked, and the time natchully 
had to come when he talked himself into 
the Great . Beyond, as the book-feller 
says.” 

‘Well, he aint the first,’’ Uncle Peter 
said as I reached for the self-starter. 
“And he wont be the last, I reckon. A 
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city. We corralled 
the flivver. washed 
up. at the Railroad 
House. and su 

ceeded in j ust 
sliding under the 
dinner-wire, win 

ning odds and ends 
of roast beef and a 
haughty look from 
Mamie Lane _ th 
waitress, who has 
positive ideas as to 
what time the 
dining-room 
should close. 


WHEN we came 


out on the gal- 
lery after dinner, 
there were quite a 
few of the 
prominent — citizens 
gathered there, the 
main subject of con- 
versation naturally 
being the late Nick 
and what happened 
to him. A_ grocery 
drummer that most 
of us have a speak- 
ing acquaintance 
with, he making 
Moreyville every 
two or three months, 
was trying to place 
the deceased in his 
mind. 

“Guess | 

met him,” he said 
finally. ‘Triflin’ sort 
of chap, I take it— 


| 


d oor 


town’s 


hever 








why, natchully he taken it for granted Nick meant to follow it up with old-fashioned 
his pistol to beat him to it. 


natural tendency toward loose language 
plus red-eye is about the unhealthiest 
combination a citizen kin sport in our 
midst. Good thing he was alone in the 
world. No kin to mourn his untimely 
bumpin’ off.” 

We drove on to the center of town— 
the Last Chance, as its name implies, 
being on the extreme outskirts—which 
means, in Moreyville, that it stands 
nearly half a mile from the heart of the 


kinda worthless 
generally.” 

“No, not worth- 
answered Doc 
Miller. ‘‘No—he was a pretty decent fel- 
low most of the time. But when he had 
periodicals, he got careless with his 
speech. As long as he kept within the 
big limit, he got away with it; folks 
stood a good deal from him. He just 
happened to go too far, that’s all. Some 
talk is plumb fighting talk, and there 
aint any man got any license to use it 
unless he has a gun on and intends to 
come a-smokin’ right along with it.” 


less,” 
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“But I understood he didn’t,” the 
drummer said. “I understood you-all 
to say he didn’t go after his pistol at all.” 

“That’s his lookout,” replied the Doc- 
tor, who is considerable of an authority 
on etiquette in our county. “He ought 
to—or else not start his mouth runnin’ 
and then go off and leave it. He’d lived 
in this country most of his life, Nick 
Murphy had. He knew the customs. He 
knew there are some things you aint 
say, not without you’re ready to make 
‘em good. But being natchully talkative 
that-a-way, and being illuminated like 
the front row of one of these musical- 
show choruses you young fellers go to see 
when you're up to San ’Ntonio, he got 
carried away with the music of his own 
voice.” 

“Speakin’ of talkers,” says Martin 
Judd, who was sitting next to me on the 
gallery, “you aint met the latest arrival 
in our fair city, have you, Jim?” He 
didn’t make this remark general—just 
said it to me. 

“T don’t know. Who do you mean? 
Uncle Pete and I have been up to the 
ranch the last three days.” 

“Then you aint. He only arrived this 
mawnin’. Name’s Jefferson D. Hard- 
ing. Comes from up North Texas some- 
where—Fort Worth, maybe, or perhaps 
up in the Panhandle; I didn’t exactly 
notice. He ‘lows he’s fixin’ to remain 
here permanent. He got acquainted with 
some of us in the usual hospitable man- 
ner this forenoon, and we got most of 
his family hist’ry, without askin’. He 
was holdin’ the center of the stage with- 
out any opposition until this here killin’ 
come off, but I aint seen him since din- 
ner. Reckon he’s maybe takin’ a siesta, 
to rest his throat for the evenin’.” 

“As bad as that?” said I. 

“Some conversationalist!”” replied 
Martin. ‘His folks, it seems, come from 
South Ca’lina or somewhere back there, 
and his granddaddy fought for the Con- 
federacy.” 

“What of it? So did all our grand- 
daddies.” 

“Yeah. But I gathered Ais grand- 
daddy was something unusual. Maybe 
General Lee would have won, if he 
had taken his advice. And this Harding 
knows who started the European War 
and how it’s comin’ out, and why we 
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recognized old man Carranza, and 
what’s goin’ to happen next in Mexico. 
and what Teddy will do in 1920, and 
just how Texas ought to market her 
cotton-crop.” 

“A person of erudition,” I grinned. 
Martin looked at me reproachfully. 

“That’s a word you got up North at 
college, Jim, and you know darned well 
I don’t know what it means. But /. 
does—this Harding. He knows what it 
means, and who said it first, and what 
he might have meant when he said it. 
and how he might have said it different 
if he had meant something else. And 
for two pins he’d tell you. Yes, he’ll tell 
for nothin’. You kaint stop him.” 

“Something seems to tell me you don’t 
especially take to this new man,” | 
laughed. Martin and I are old pals; he’s 
a fine fellow, and I’ve known him ever 
since he was born, both of us being 
raised right here in the county. But he 
wouldn’t laugh. 

“You wait!” he said. “You aint met 
up with him. And it aint for a day or 
a week, you understand. That might b« 
bearable. But he says he’s goin’ to linger 
on here for keeps. Easy! This is him 
now.” 


WAS sitting so I got a good look at 

the stranger that came through the 
door from the hotel onto the gallery, 
and my first thought was that he cer 
tainly raised the average of beauty in the 
community. He was about twenty-eight 
years old, tall and straight, with regular 
features, big eyes and dark hair, worn a 


"little long—what you could really call a 


handsome man, I expect, and not be ex- 
aggerating. He came out and spoke to 
the boys he had met earlier in the day, 
and somebody introduced him to the rest 
of us, and he took a chair and sat quiet 
for as much as three minutes. 

The conversation, while Mart Judd 
and I had been talking, had shifted from 
the topic of Nick Murphy’s ill-advised 
remark and its consequence, and veered 
around some way to a political row that 
was going on up in San ’Ntonio. One of 
the boys had just come back from a visit 
up there, and he was repeating some of 
the gossip that hadn’t got into the pa- 
pers. 

“And say!” he said, “‘who do you sup- 
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pose has tied up with this here re- 
form bunch and is out spe.din’ 
his kale tryin’ to put a crimp in 
the machine? None other 

than our old friend Wil- 

liam Manners.” 

Now, it isn’t likely any of 
us Moreyville men would 
have added much comment 
to this. We all knew Bill 
Manners, and just why he 
left town seven or eight 
years ago, and it was one 
of those things folks 
don’t talk much about, 

To make the point of 

the thing clear, I have 

to tell you that this 
Manners used to be a 
wonder at increasing 

the size of his herd of 

cows. There was a gen- 

eral impression in our 
community that every 

cow in his bunch must 

have had twins about 
twice a year, the way 

he accumulated year- 
lings. Of course, the 
other cattle-men never 
could prove anything, or 
they’d have done something ; 
and of course, not being 
able to prove anything, 
nobody went around 
shooting off his mouth 

about what every- 

body thought. But a 

day arrived when it 

was tactfully inti- 

mated to Bill Man- 

ners that the time 

had come for him to 

go away from here. 

So, as I said, he went to 
San ’Ntonio. There he 
started buying real estate 
and lending money, and he got 
rich, paunchy and terribly re- 
spectable. 

Naturally, without any diagram, 
we all saw the point of this gossip 
about Manners’ tying up with the 
reformers, and I figure the subject 
would have changed pronto if it 
hadn’t been for this new arrival, Hard- 
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had in Moreyville, but 
she was the prettiest, and 
it didn’t look as though 
she would be a teacher 
very long, anyway, because 


72 

ing. He had been out there on the 
gallery almost four minutes, and 

, he hadn’t had a chance to 

express his opinion about any 

thing. I suppose he had 
heard about Manners up in 
Fo.t Worth, or wherever it 
was he came from. Anyway. 
he laughs kinda loud and 
advances into the spotlight. 

“That’s the thing to do in 
politics,” he says. “I got a 
recipe for that. Fits this 
Manners to a 7. It says, 
‘Get on; then get honor; 
then get honest.’ ” 

There was a minute of 
silence, and then a slow- 
moving chap back by the 
walls of the hotel drawled 

softly: ‘William Man- 

ners is my uncle.” 

“Oh, look!” exclaimed 
Jeff Harding. 
“There’s a _ tomato- 
can in the road. 
How’s the rules in 
this town? Sheriff 
or marshal fussy 
about a man playing 
a little with a tomato- 
can? Me, I can’t 
hardly ever fe- 
sist ’em.” 

He moved out into 

the street, picked up 
this old can in-his right 
hand, looked down the 
empty lot next to the 
hotel to see there wasn’t 
anybody in range in that 
direction, and tossed the 
can up into the air. Still 
using his right hand, he 
pulled a gun and hit the 
can three times while it’s 
coming down. 

“Kinda childish, aint it?” he said as 
he put the gun up. “But I natchully 
>can’t see a tomato-can laying around 
without wanting to practice a little.” 
He came back to his place. ‘Excuse me, 
gentlemen, for this digression,” he 
apologized. “I was saying, wasn’t I, that 
anybody can afford to be honest if he 
waits long enough? Some of us can af- 


I'm not say- 
ing she was 
the greatest 
teacher we ever 


Martin Judd certainly 
was paying her a 

~ heap of at- 

tention, 
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ford to mention them that aint.” Then 
he looked around at this nephew of Bill 
Manners and said: 

“Excuse me, friend, for running on 
this-a-way. It occurs to me maybe. you 
was speaking to me, a minute ago. I beg 
your pardon for not listening. What was 
it, please, suh?” 

Manners’ nephew looked calmly at 
Jeff, and at the tomato-can out in the 
gutter, with the three holes in it that 
were put there in about a second flat, and 
said: ‘Nothin’ of particular impor- 
tance.” 

So the boys, who had sort of moved 
to one side or the other, got back into 
comfortable positions, and the mono- 
logue began. 


\ ARTIN JUDD, when he was con- 
*’” fiding his feelings to me before this 
fellow came out, was guilty of under- 
statement. Talk! I never heard any- 
thing like it, and I’ve been to hear all 
the professional wind-jammers since I 
was old enough to know that colored 
folks voted Republican. Once in a while 
somebody would get in a comment or a 
question or maybe a mild objection, but 
Jeff ran along just like that brook in the 
poetry. He exhausted most of the sub- 
jects in the world, from how to cure 
corns to the procession of the equinoxes. 
that afternoon. When supper-time came. 
he was still talking. and his audience was 
about the third relay. 

It was about then I asked my first 
and last question of the evening. I was 
mighty curious to know whether all these 
thoughts he’d been spreading around so 
fluently came out from under his own 
hat, or whether he’d read ’em somewhere 
—hecause some of the things he said 
weren’t as foolish as some others; know 
what I mean? And when a new man 
comes into a small town and you’ve got 
to live with him, you want to make up 
your mind as soon as is proper. So I 
said : 

“That was quite a saying you had, an 
hour or two ago, about ‘Get on; get 
honor; get honest.’ Yours?” 

“What d’ye mean?” 

“T mean is it original? Pretty bright 
saying, 7 think.” 

He laughed right pleased. “Oh, it 
just come to me, one day,” he said. 


“Just kinda natchully built itself up in 
my mind. I was thinking how lots of 
folks get honest after they’ve got on, and 
I was rolling it over and over in my 
mind—” And so he went on, explaining 
how he came to put it together, and re 
peating it over again two or three times. 
because it had made such a hit. 

I had his brand from that minute, be 
cause I had happened to hear the say 
ing before, when I was going to school 
up East. A big politician up in Rhode 
Island said it ; and, for all I know, some 
body may have said it before him. So 
when Jeff Harding claimed to be the 
sole deviser, inventor, patentee and pro 
ducer of this smart little epigram, I be- 
gan to get him sized right. Within a 
week I had him fully classified to my 
own satisfaction. He could talk, and he 
could shoot. I couldn’t discover, though, 
with pretty careful questioning, that he 
had ever practiced thinking. 

Back in his head was the darnedest 
jumble of fact, figures and flubdub that 
ever a human being accumulated in his 
brainpan, and his tongue hung in the 
middle and ran at both ends. But he 
didn’t have any more real sense than a 
rabbit. 


IGHT after supper, that first night, 

he met Mabel Kennard. Mabel 
was the school-teacher. She was a 
Yankee, this little bit of prettiness— 
came down three or four years before 
with her father from Chicago or some 
where that-a-way, where the doctors had 
told him his lungs might heal up if he 
came to South Texas. He came too late; 
they didn’t. When he petered out, the 
second winter, the family savings were 
gone and then some. Mabel didn’t have 
any kinfolk she wanted to go to, or any 
money to get there if she had; so we 
gave her the school. 

I’m not saying she was the greatest 
teacher we ever had in Moreyville, but 
she was the prettiest, and it didn’t look 
as though she would be a teacher very 
long, anyway, because Martin Judd 
certainly was paying her a heap of atten 
tion. Martin was just under thirty, and 
a fine, ornamental citizen, with a good 
business, a little money saved, and plenty 
of ability. to support a wife. Mabel 
smiled whenever he came in sight, and 
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they were together a lot, and it looked 
like a cinch. 

But it stopped looking like a cinch 
ten seconds after this tall, handsome 
stranger with the moving-picture-hero 
hair was introduced. He took her hand 
and bowed over it, and murmured a few 
sweet nothings about the honor and joy 
of meeting her—and I felt sorry for 
Martin from that minute. Then Mr. 
Harding, all airs and graces, asks Mabel 
if she is willing to take a little walk 
and show him the town. Mabel, all 
smiles and blushes, allows she is. 

Now, as you know, you can see most 
of this town from the gallery of the 
Railroad House, and the part you can’t 
see you don’t want to; but a walk is a 
walk, and off they go. 

Martin Judd was standing on the gal- 
lery when they waved their hands and 
sauntered off in the twilight down our 
main and almost only street, and his 
eyes, which were steel-blue, got steelier 
than usual. 

“Well,” Miller to Frank 


says Doc 


Doyle, who had come out on the gallery 
to get a little air, preparatory to his 


nightly labors as guardian of the chips 
in the poker-room back of the hotel 
office, “have you got acquainted with 
the stranger? How do you reckon he 
grades up?” Frank’s judgment, he being 
a professional gambler that-a-way, is 
regarded quite highly in the community 
when newcomers are under discussion. 

Doyle looks after Harding and Mabel 
and slowly finishes the toothpick job 
he’s doing, before he replies: 

“Wel-l-l, he’s mighty good-lookin’, 
an-n-n’—” 

‘Period ! 
finished the 
Judd. 

Doyle shrugs his shoulders as if to say 
this is as agreeable to him as anything 
else, throws away the toothpick, lights 
a cigarette and starts for the scene of 
his evening toil without another word. 

Then Martin Judd did something I 
never knew him to do before in all his 
life. He stepped off the gallery and 
kicked a houn’-dawg that wasn’t doing 
anything but scratching. It looked kinda 
unnecessary, but I appreciated how he 
felt, and so did everybody else, I guess, 
except the dawg. Any quarrel that a 


you've 
Mart 


Drop your voice; 
sentence,” growls 
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man might have might mean he would 
be called on to go the limit. Judd 
couldn’t draw a pistol as fast as the new 
man had pulled his to illustrate his 
speed on the tomato-can, and he knew 
it. 


HIS was the beginning of a happy 

three months for Jeff Harding, and 
a mighty melancholy three months for 
Martin Judd, because Mabel Kennard 
just naturally forgot Mart was on earth 
[I don’t mean wasn’t nice and 
pleasant to him, and polite, and sweet 
and all that, but he didn’t see her any 
more alone, because Harding was on 
the job, days, nights and Sundays. 

It wore on Mart’s disposition, and he 
got so he growled, unconscious, if any 
body only spoke to him. He never was 
loquacious, and now he talked less than 
ever; while Jeff Harding, he ran on 
and on, wherever he was and whatever 
subject was under. discussion, like one 
of these picture shows that has to go 
twenty episodes or the scenario-writer 
doesn’t get his money. 

When I come to think of it, it 
almost a wonder nobody ever called Jeff 
months, but we are a 
cautious lot in Moreyville. Calling a 
man that could hit a tomato-can three 
times in a second with the same hand he 
threw it up with—that didn’t exactly ap 
peal to anybody as promising health and 
happiness. Lots of fellows besides me 
got his number as an intellectual false 
alarm, but that didn’t mean we felt 
called upon to tell him about it. “Live” 
is as good a motto as “Let live’—and a 
whole lot more practiced. 

Along in March there were some kind 
of doings at the Baptist Church—I don’t 
exactly remember what—something to 
try to pay off eighteen dollars more on 
the church debt, I suppose. All the 
respectable nine tenths of the town was 
there, as usual. When the Baptist 
Church has sociables, even Frank Doyle 
opens his game an hour later than on 
other nights, so as to go around and 
contribute a dollar or two to the cause 
—and Doyle’s early religious training. 
as you might gather from his name, 
wasn’t Baptist. 

They’d had an entertainment program, 
and were passing out a little feed. Over 
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in one 
‘orner was 
a bunch of girls, 
ind in the exact geo- 
metrical center of the 
bunch was Mr. Jeffer- 
son D. Harding—talking. 
The nearest girl on his 
right was the school- 
teacher, and whatever he 
was saying, she was eating 
it alive. Her eyes were 
fixed on his, and her lips 
were parted, and she 
surely did appreciate how 
eloquent he was. 

Into this calm and 
peaceful scene came 
a-runnin’ a messenger that 
had ridden in from over 
Alcazar Hills way, with a 
story about how some Mex- 
icans had run off about a hun- 
dred head of stock belonging to 
the man he worked for. He had 
seen the greasers. and he was 
pretty sure two or three of them 
were hombres that lived not far 
from Moreyville. % 

Of course, the sociable ceased being 
a sociable with the arrival of this Al 
cazar Hills party, and I don’t know 
whether Jeff Harding ever got a chance 
to finish that story he was telling at 
the moment or not. Everybody crowded 
around that dust-covered cow-man, and 
Reagan Galloway, the city marshal and 
deputy sheriff, called for a posse pronto 
to go gather in Mexicans. 

Every man in the room volunteered, 
naturally, and there was a scattering to 
get horses and automobiles, and gather 
the necessary artillery. When we got 
together, after maybe half an hour, 
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Martin Judd was standing on the gallery when they 





waved their hands and sauntered off in the twilight 


down our main and almost only street, and his eyes, 


which were 
steel - blue, 
got steelier 
than usual 


Reagan starts dividing the boys up. It 
seemed there were five Mexican families 
under suspicion, counting the hombres 
the fellow saw and their kin, and it 
needed five gangs to go out and round 
“em up. 

The marshal took one crowd himself, 
of course; Chuck Bond, who used to 
be a ranger, took another; I took an 
other. Reagan had picked somebody 
else for a leader and was looking us 
over, making up his mind who to ap 
point for the fifth, when he noticed Jef 
Harding—still talking. Jeff’s conversa 
tion, at that moment, was running to- 
ward ways and means that ought to bx 
adopted in situations like this, with some 
passing comment on how they handk 
such matters in North Texas. 

“And Mister Harding!” said Reagan 
Galloway—picking him, as he told m¢« 
afterward, half because he was a rattling 
fast shot, and half because of this North 
Texas conversation. I didn’t notice, at 
the minute, that the squad he had put 
Harding in command of had Martin 
Judd in it. I didn’t know it, as a matter 
of fact, until the following day, after 
we had arrested quite some Mexicans, 
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with several fatalities to them and some 
minor casualties to us. 

It was Mart himself told me. He took 
pains there wasn’t anybody else in hear- 
ing; a man has to be pretty conservative 
when he touches on another man’s 
courage. 

“Jim,” he said. “Anybody tell you 
what happened out to this Garcia’s house 
last night?” 

“T heard you got both Garcias, old 
one and young one, without bloodshed. 
I didn’t hear any particulars.” 

Mart looked all around again: 
he went on: 

“You know who had charge of that 
posse I was in. Well, when we get out 
to Garcia’s place, the house is all dark, 
and we holler, and there don’t anybody 
come out or answer. So somebody has 
to go in and get ’em, if they’re there. 
And it’s about eight men’s job to sur- 
round the house. And there’s ten of us. 
Now who goes in after ’em?” 

I suppose crawling into a dark house 
to get a couple of armed Mexicans is 
about as dangerous a form of entertain- 
ment as a man could imagine; naturally, 
a fellow in charge of a posse doesn’t 
ask any man to do what he can’t do 
himself, and so I figured the answer was 
easy, and said: “Harding, of course, 
and one other.” 

“Harding, of course, nothin’!” ex- 
ploded Mart. “Harding, he looks over 
the crowd, and he says: ‘This is dan- 
gerous, fellers! Who’ll volunteer?’ ” 

“But surely he meant who’d volunteer 
to go along with him,” I said to Mart. 

“Wait, Jim! I says: ‘/’// go along 
with you, Mister Harding.’ And he 
says: ‘Mister Judd volunteers; any 
body else want in?’ And I says: ‘I said 
with you, Mister Harding.’ And he 
mutters something about havin’ under- 
stood that, but he thought maybe we 
ought to have three, and pulls his gun 
and comes along. Do you get that ‘comes 
along,’ Jim? He didn’t lead. He fol- 
lered. Well, that’s all. We went in, and 
we found those Garcia hombres scared 
so stiff a child could have taken ’em. 
They were layin’ on the floor. If Mexi- 
can beds were the kind a man could get 
under, they’d ’a’ been under ’em.” 

“He followed!” 1 exclaimed. 

“Follered,” repeated Judd. “Do you 
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know, Jim, I got my mind made up to 
something I’ve half suspected a long 
time. That handsome devil is as brave 
as a lion when the thing to be considered 
is which kin pull a gun the quickest, be- 
cause he knows there aint many men 
kin beat him at it, but let things break 
so a quick draw isn’t the question, and 
he aint there.” Judd lowered his voice. 
almost to a whisper. “Jim,” he said. 
“he’s got a yellow streak, as shore as 
ever our daddies cheered the name of 
Robert E. Lee in a Decoration Day 
speech.” 

I didn’t say anything—just nodded. 
[t certainly did look so. That following 
proceeding at Garcia’s house was some 
thing that zsv’t done. 

“Jim,” said Martin after a minute. 
“vou’re a pretty good friend of mine.” 
He hesitated and looked: embarrassed. 
and I let him take his time. “I won 
der—” he started ; then he began again: 
“Say, Jim, there don’t any woman like 
a man that’s a quitter, does she?” 

“Mart,” I replied, “I’m thirty-six 
years old, going on thirty-seven, and 
every year I live I know women less. 
But on general principles, 1 should say 
you were right.” Then I thought a litth 
—not liking Harding myself, you under 
stand—and added: “Of course, you 
have to prove it. You have to get him 
where there isn’t any explanation that 
will square him.” 

“Keep your eyes open and leave it 
to me!” said Martin. ‘There'll come a 
day!” 


\JELL, it happened I was present 
when it came. In fact, I was partici- 
pating in it, the occasion being a 
matinée session in Frank Doyle’s poker- 
room back of the Railroad House office. 
and I being in the game with my hair 
in a braid, several hundred of my 
friends’ dollars having come over to visit 
in my stack. Afternoon poker-games 
among the business men of our com 
munity are not the usual thing, you 
understand. This was a holiday,—San 
Jacinto Day,—and the town was 
celebrating the anniversary according to 
its inclinations. 
Six men were sitting in at our table, 
and it was getting on toward supper- 
time when Martin Judd got his oppor- 
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tunity. Jeff Harding was right across 
the table from him, and I was on Jeff’s 
right. Martin had been losing quite a 
wad, and Jeff, who was a pretty good 
player, anyway, had been having better 
than the average run of luck. 

I hardly need to remark, I suppose, 
that Harding was the most talkative 
poker-player I ever saw. He made it a 
rule to start talking when the dealer 
began to throw off the first hand, and 
he was still talking when he cashed in 
after the game. 

Now, there isn’t anything to be said 
against the principle of this. Conversa- 
tional poker is ab-so-lute-ly allowable. 
Old man Hoyle says so. He says players 
can say whatever they please, at any 
time, to any person, in the game or out 
of it, whether it is true or isn’t, with 
intent to deceive. He specifically de- 
clares this to be good poker, and some 
of the best players I’ve ever seen talked 
a steady stream when they were playing. 
It fooled their opponents—sometimes 
and helped them control their faces. 

But Jeff Harding’s conversational 
poker was—well, wearing. The thriving 
little town of Moreyville had got kinda 
tired of his well-oiled, smooth-running, 
ball-bearing voice, at the best. In a 
poker-game, especially if you are losing, 
funny stuff on the part of the man that 
is winning ceases to be amusing. 

This particular afternoon Harding 
was especially and offensively funny. 
When he drew cards, he’d say: ‘Three 
cards, please. I’ve only got a pair, and 
Jim Morey’s got threes, but if the cards 
do but break even, I’ll outplay the ol’ 
pup!” When he won, maybe he’d holler: 
“Oh, you li’l’ brown checks, come home! 
You’d rather stay over on this side of 
the table, with a good player, wouldn’t 
you, li'l’ brown checks?” All good- 
natured enough, you know, but weari- 
some after two or three hours. 


LL of a sudden, as [| was settling 
back in my chair after trying to fill 
a bobtail and throwing the results in 
the discards, we heard a silvery laugh out 
in the front office—a voice we all knew. 
The silvery laugh belonged to Miss 


Mabel Kennard. Then we heard her 


speak. 
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Women didn’t come into the hotel 
office much nights, because of the sounds 
that might assail their ears from the 
room in the rear, the two apartments 
being separated by a partition that didn’t 
go plumb up to the ceiling. But this 
was broad daylight, and there was plenty 
of excuse for the teacher to be there, as 
we all realized, plainly hearing her ask 
Mrs. Shattuck, the landlord’s wife, how 
her oldest girl was, that had been out of 
school with breakbone fever. 

Hearing this so plain must have made 
our two friends realize that if they could 
hear the schoolma’am, she could surely 
hear them. I imagine Mart Judd de 
cided, then and there, to put into effect 
the scheme he’d had mulling in the back 
of his head. Just then Jeff saw a chance 
to get in a little comedy for the lady’s 
ear, and played right into Mart’s game. 

He won the pot, Jeff did, and as he 
took it in, he made his monologue a 
little louder than normal. 

“Well, well!” he shouted. ‘Who'd 
’a’ thought ol’ James Ananias Morey was 
four-flushin’, him raisin’ it that-a-way 
before the draw? And what made 
Mirthful Martin overplay those littie 
bittie threes ? Come on home, chips! Deal 
’em, ol’ socks! Time is passing, and 
when money comes easy like it comes 
this evenin’, I kaint afford any delay!” 

It all sounded as good-natured and 
pleasant as could be—or it might have 
if you liked the man that was saying it. 
Nobody could have put his finger on a1 
ill-tempered word in the speech, and yet 
he surely was hoorawin’ us—and espe 
cially Martin Judd—for the benefit of 
the audience on the other side of the 
partition. 

Somewhere along in the middle of 
this laughing speech of Jeff’s, I hap- 
pened to get a look at Martin’s eyes. 
I’ve had a little experience sizing up 
men’s eyes, and what I saw in those 
steely ones of his made me push my 
chair back an inch or two and get 
balanced on the balls of my feet, in case 
of emergency. 

Harding, rattling on with his conver 
sation, was looking at his chips, adding 
them to his stack. He didn’t see Mart’s 
eyes, or the general set of his face. He 
didn’t notice, either, as I did, that Mart 
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although it was his deal—slowly 
raised both hands and clasped them back 
of his head. That was a queer move, 
if trouble was coming, as I suspected. 
It seemed queerer when Martin began 
to speak, cold and nasty, biting off his 
words with a snap, but not lowering his 
voice like most men do when they’re 
starting trouble. 

“Harding!” he 
cussed much!” 

Jeff’s eyes were off his chips now, and 
he was staring across the table into 
Judd’s face. Martin never moved, but 
glared straight back at him. 

“You’re the worst spiller of loose 


said. “you talk too 


73! 


—an’ they’re goin’ to stay there. I’m 
goin’ to tell you what I think about you 
without any chance to go after a pistol, 
because that’s how much I think of you. 
You’re a great, big, hootin’ bluff! You 
kaint do nothin’ but talk, an’ you kaint 
do that well. I don’t like the things 
you say, an’ I don’t like the way you 
say ’em. You’ve—” 


EFF’S hand, since Martin began, had 
been sliding nearer and nearer the 
edge of the table, and now it dropped 
off the edge and came back over it like 
lightning, with his forty-five pointed 
right at Mart’s stomach. And Mart 


“You've got away with your four-flushin’ in this town,” says Mart, “not because there aint a hundred men 


here good enough 
thought I’d do it. 


language that ever came to this man’s 


town,” went on Martin. “I wouldn't 
mind if you said something once in a 
while, but I’ve known you four months, 
an’ you’ve talked constant, an’ I haven’t 
heard you say anything yet.” 

The other players had balanced back 
in their chairs by this time, and such 
other men as were in the room had 
stopped talking and stood or sat _per- 
fectly still. 

“You talk like you wasn’t jokin’,” 
said Jeff, and his voice was wire-edged 
too. “If I thought you meant it—” 

“You notice where my hands are,” 
Mart interrupted. “’Way up in the air 


ee 


to call you, but because they haven’t thought it worth while to call you. 
I aint afraid to, because I know you aint got nerve enough to let that pistol go off.” 


So I kinda 


never even caught his breath. He sat 
right there, leaning back, with his hands 
clasped back of his head, his eves fixed 
on Jeff’s eyes as if he didn’t know there 
was a pistol pointing at him, with the 
trigger pressed and only a_ nervous 
thumb standing between him and sudden 
death. And he never stopped his re- 
marks. 

“You've got away with your four- 
flushin’ in this town,” he says, “not be- 
cause there aint a hundred men here 
good enough to call you, but because 
they haven’t thought it worth while to 
call you. So I kinda thought I’d do it. 
I aint afraid to, because I know you 
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aint got nerve enough to let that pistol 
go off.” 

“IT aint, eh? Take it back—or I wi// 
let you have it!” grits Jeff. 

“T don’t think you’ve got the sand 
to let anybody have it,” says Mart, “but 
if you have—let’s go!” 

I was watching Jeff’s hand,—I didn’t 
want to see Mart when the bullet hit 
him,—and I’ll swear that twice Jeff’s 
thumb-muscles twitched as he almost let 
the hammer fall. But it was Martin that 
made the next move. Still sitting as calm 
as though the matter to be decided was 
which of them should pay for the next 
round of drinks, he said, sharp: 

“Well! Either kill me or put up your 
gun! You’re delaying these gentlemen !” 

Jeff Harding wet his lips and dropped 
the pistol back into his holster. 

“My deal,” said Mart, bringing his 
hands down from back of his head and 
reaching for the cards. He shuffled them 
with fingers that were as steady as mine 
are this minute. 

Harding looked down at his chips and 
around from one to the other of us, kind 
of helpless. “Deal me out,” he says in 
a husky voice. “I’ll cash in, I reckon.” 


E picked up his chips and went over 

to the bank to get his money for 
them, and Martin dealt the hand exactly 
as though nothing had happened. He 
didn’t stay in the pot, however, but 
threw his own cards away as soon as he 


looked at them. A minute later Jeff 
passed behind him, going toward the 
door into the office. He looked sort of 
dazed. As he went through the door, 
Martin got up and followed him. That 
made the last scene of the show take 
place actually in Mabel’s presence. 
“Harding,” said Martin, “this isn’t 
a very big town. It’s growin’, but it’s 
still not exactly what you could call a 
big town. I[ reckon it aint big enough 
for both of us. When I come down- 
street to-morrow mawnin’, if I should 
meet you anywhere along here on the 
sidewalk, one of us would stop livin’ in 
this town. I make myself clear, don’t I?” 
Now, Jeff Harding could draw and 
shoot faster than Martin Judd, and he 
knew it, and he knew Martin knew it. 
And he knew, after such a challenge as 
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that, no jury would convict him if he 
met Martin Judd on the street the next 
day and killed him. But he did just 
what Martin—banking on the shock his 
nerves had just got—thought he'd do. 

He looked uncertainly at Martin, and 
then over toward Mabel, before he an- 
swered. Then he swallowed and said: 

“Why, yes—I reckon you do.” 

‘““There’s two trains before mawnin’,”’ 
Martin went on. “One goes to El Paso 
and the other to San ’Ntonio. We don’t 
care in this town which you take—as 
long as you don’t come back.” 

Mabel, they told me afterward, had 
her eyes fixed on Jeff’s face with a sort 
of beseeching look. He must have 
noticed, and perhaps he took it to mean 
something different from what it did, 
because he included her in his answer. 
He tried to speak careless, and kind of 
sneering: 

“T been thinking of gettin’ out of this 
town and goin’ to El Paso, anyway,” 
he said to Mart. “There aint really no 
chance in this place for a feller. We’ve 
mentioned it, quite a lot.” This “we,” 
from the way he said it and looked at 
her, plainly meant Mabel. He ignored 
Mart then, and spoke to her direct. 

“It’s El Paso,” he said. “Can 
get ready to-night?” 

For five seconds she stared at him, al 
most as though she were seeing him for 
the first time. Her lip quivered. Then 
she spoke, hoarse, almost whispering. 
as if her throat were dry. She said only 
one word: “No.” 

Jeff sensed the handicap of discussing 
their private affairs in public. ‘“Let’s 
go outside,” he suggested, “where we 
can talk.” 

“No.” She spoke louder and with 
more confidence. “I don’t mean I can’t 
get ready to-night. I mean I can’t get 
ready at all. I’m not going—to El Paso 
or anywhere else. I’m going to stay here 
in Moreyville. And we needn’t go out 
side to talk. And we don’t need to talk 
inside, either. We've talked too 
much.” 

From the gallery we all watched 
Jefferson D. Harding walk down the 
street, preparatory to departing from our 
midst. He seemed to be talking—to 
himself. 


you 





A sound of running water drew him on still farther, and he came to a mad brook tinkling down from 


the heights. 


He stopped and drank of the cold water and splashed it over his face. 





Findings 


Keepings 


By Frederick Orin Bartlett 


HE observation-car of the Pa- 
cific Limited was designed 
presumably for the purpose of 
allowing passengers to ob- 
serve the scenery and not their fellow- 
travelers. It was quite evident that so 
Lady Helen Archer interpreted it, for 
the first day out of Chicago, almost im- 
mediately after breakfast, she took a seat 

on the platform at the rear of the car 

and sat there until luncheon, when she 
joined an elderly woman companion. 
only to return an hour later and remain 

- until time to prepare for dinner. Later 
she came back once again and remained 
until she finally disappeared for the 
night. All that while she diligently ob- 
served the passing landscape, though at 
intervals she leaned her pretty head back 
wearily and half closed her brown eyes. 

Whenever she did this, Peter Harrison 
felt at perfect liberty to lower his mag- 
azine and from his seat on the other 
side of the car and just inside the door, 
drink his fill of her. She was quite the 
most beautiful woman he had ever seen. 
and yet that did not quite explain why 
he was content to sit and look at her all 
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day long, while she, utterly oblivious to 
his presence, sat and looked all day long 
at the receding rails, which never suc- 
ceeded in withdrawing completely out 
of sight. 

Harrison could not have retained his 
interest as long as this in the most beau- 
tiful picture ever painted. As far as he 
could ever be concerned, however, that 
was all she was: merely a wonderful 
combination of perfect lines and curves 
and choice coloring. And yet this did 
not seem quite true, either. Back of the 
white forehead, the sensitive, straight 
nose, the arched brows, the fine mouth, 
there was Lady Helen herself. It was 
she who interested him, though it is 
difficult to see just how she revealed her- 
self to Peter, because he had not yet 
been given an opportunity for even a fair 
look into her eyes. He had, to be sure, 
the article in The Times announcing the 
rumor of her engagement to James 
Dubuque Huntington, the Western 
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lumber king who had bought a castle 
in England and lived there for the last 
ten years. It was supposed she was now 
on her way to join him and his family in 
Seattle, where he now was on business. 
To support this theory there was the 
evidence of large baskets of roses which 
met her at various stations, and numer- 
ous telegrams handed her at intervals 
during the day by the obsequious porter. 
She always opened the yellow envelopes 
indifferently, read the messages hastily, 
tore them into bits and watched them 
scatter behind the train like frightened 
moths. The article had gone into some 
detail respecting her noble lineage, 
which sounded like a page from English 
history, and had concluded with the 
brief statement: 


Mr. Huntington is some years her 
senior. It is understood that he will soon 
be knighted for his generous contributions 
to the many charities in which Lady 
Archer is greatly interested. 


Peter felt there was something wrong 
with that article. While ostensibly it 
told so much about her, it was his firm 
conviction that in reality it told nothing 
at all. What he was interested in was 
what she was thinking about all day 
long out there on the platform of the 
observation-car. He wanted to know 
why she so often closed her eyes and 
leaned back her head with a troubled 
frown, why it was she never sent off 
any telegrams in answer to those she re- 
ceived, why she never wore any of the 
roses. He had a notion that if he could 
have sat beside her in the dusk for an 
hour he would have found out. 

Had Lady Archer been any ordinary 
girl, Harrison would have taken a 
chance in speaking to her, for all past 
experience was in his favor. He was 
decent, and he looked it. Six feet one, 
he was lean and wiry as a man is apt 
to be who has just triumphantly finished 
four years on the ’Varsity track-team. 
His thin face was smooth-shaven, as an 
honest man’s face should be, and his 
blue eyes were clear. Having secured 
his degree of mining engineer, he was 
now on his way to Montana, where he 
had been promised a job at two dollars 
and fifty cents a day in a mine. That 
he was traveling on the Limited to get 
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to that job was due entirely to the fact 
that he had made in tutoring that last 
year five hundred perfectly useless dol- 
lars which he desired to use up. 


N the second day Peter rose early and 

had his breakfast as soon as the din 
ing-car was opened; then going to the 
rear platform, he took a seat far to the 
right of Lady Archer’s chair—it had 
come to be generally recognized that 
the place on the left was reserved for her 
—and filled his briar pipe. 

At nine otclock Lady Helen appeared, 
and pausing a moment at the door, 
looked down at Peter as from a great 
height. The latter hastily straightened 
in his chair and knocked the tobacco 
from his pipe. He felt like apologizing 
for being out here, and yet he did not 
quite dare to admit himself to her con- 
sciousness even to that extent. While 
he was trying to decide upon the proper 
course of action, she took her seat, turn 
ing a little away from him. 

She was in a dark brown traveling 
costume this morning, with a hat to 
match containing a single pointed brown 
feather which darted back on the left. 
It gave her the effect of having her 
wings poised for instant flight. Her 
small gloved hands held several un 
opened letters, which she apparently had 
no intention of reading. 

They had crossed North Dakota dur 
ing the night and were now speeding 
into Montana. That afternoon they 
would be in the mountains, and to-mor 
row he would get off at Helena. But 
she would go on and on and on. He 
had a queer notion that he would remem- 
ber her all the rest of his life as eternally 
encircling the globe on the rear of a 
train although that involved certain 
natural difficulties like the Pacific and 
Atlantic oceans. But what he meant was 
that he could not picture her as getting 
off at Seattle and meeting James Du 
buque Huntington and his family. Not 
that he knew anything against James 
Dubuque, except that he was several 
years her senior, had a great deal of 
money and expected to be knighted. In 
other words Huntington had, in all prob 
ability, completed the adventurous part 
of his life and was about ready for car 
pet-slippers. That seemed to indicate 
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that what he really proposed marrying 
was that portion of Lady Helen repre- 
senting a page in English history— 
which would leave, to all intents and 
purposes, Lady Helen herself still un- 
married. 
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big and made a man feel like daring 
much, because she fitted into his con- 
ception of the life he was about to tackle 
with all there was in him. When the 
porter came to announce luncheon, he 
felt like tearing 





Considering 
the slight evi- 
dence upon 
which Peter 
based this de- 
duction, it was 
wholly prepos- 
terous and un- 
warranted. But 
it pleased him 
immensely. It 
left him more at 
liberty to con- 
sider the girl 
herself as he saw 
her, which was 
exactly as he 
would have seen 
an American 
girl of her type 
—with perhaps 
the least :bit of 
something — else 
thrown in. It 
seemed a _ pity 
that she could 
not be divided 
into Lady 
Archer and into 
plain Miss 
Helen Archer— 
the first to con- 
tinue her jour- 
ney to James 
Dubuque, and 
the second — 
well, he was not 
altogether pre- 
pared at such 
short notice to 
say just where 
the latter’s jour- 
ney should end. 
but certainly 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Helena—because she was the most beau 
tiful woman in the world, because her 
young body was vibrant with life, be- 
cause there was pep back of those quiet 
brown eyes, because she made a man see 





She always opened the yellow envelopes indifferently, read 
the messages hastily, tore them into bits and watched them 
scatter behind the train like frightened moths. 


the man into lit- 
tle bits as Lady 
Helen had the 
telegrams and 
scattering him 
along the oilily 
vanishing 
tracks. 


T was the 

middle of 
the afternoon 
before Peter 
ventured again 
into her silent 
company. For 
two hours he 
had remained 
in the smoker 
staring stupidly 
out the window 
while a group 
of men, stupid 
enough to enjoy 
themselves 
where thev 
were, enter 
tained one an 
other with stu 
pid stories. 

He stood ‘ it 
until the train 
plunged into the 
rugged country 
at the foothills 
of the Rockies. 
Then he felt 
stifled and went 
out back. She 
was there and 
alone, but did 
not even glance 
around as he sat 
down on the 
opposite side of the car. There was no 
reason why she should, and yet he felt 
slightly piqued. For almost forty-eight 
hours, she had been the chief interest in 
his life, and though it by no means fol- 
lowed that in consequence he must there- 
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fore have been during that period the 
chief interest in her life, it would seem 
that by now she must have become 
aware of his existence. Possibly she had. 
Also possibly she had not. At any rate, 
it was a question hardly worth his while 
to bother about, because before another 
day had passed he would be in Helena 
and she would be going on to Seattle. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon the 
train stopped at Livingston and several 
excited parties bound for the Yellow- 
stone got off. The brakeman threw open 
the brass gate, and Lady Archer went 
down the steps. For a few minutes she 
walked back and forth beside the train, 
throwing up her head a little and breath- 
ing deep of the clear air. She remained 
until Peter was afraid she would be left 
there, but she stepped nimbly aboard 
just as the train started. Twice she 
passed him, once in getting off and once 
in getting on, and still she had not yet 
seen him. 

The train went on, now skirting 
mountains towering above, now plung- 
ing through cafions which crowded the 
tracks into a space that seemed as nar- 
row as a deer-tail. This was a wooded, 
uninhabited country that made the train 
appear like an intruder. It made him feel 
that he and Lady Helen should be on 
horseback instead of reclining at ease in 
wicker chairs. The air made his blood 
tingle, and he saw bigger and wilder 
than ever. If Lady Helen had as much 
as turned her head in his direction, he 
was prepared now to share with her his 
enthusiasm. 

Then the train slowed down and came 
to a standstill right there in the heart 
of those silent, overpowering heights, 
with the virgin forest running clear to 
the tracks. A brakeman came hurrying 
back. 

“What is it?” inquired Lady Helen. 

“Only a hot-box, Miss,” he answered. 

Armed with a red flag, he opened the 
brass gate, closed it behind him, and 
went off down the track. 

Lady Helen rose and tried the gate. 
Here was Peter’s chance. 

“May I open it for you?” he asked. 

She turned slowly, met his blue eyes 
and smiled ever so slightly. He opened 
the gate, and she stepped down. He fol- 
lowed but crossed to the other side of 
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the track so that she might be sure hx 
was not pursuing her, and entered the 
fringe of woods. It was glorious ther: 
—a vast cathedral with shaded aisles 
pungent with the incense of the pines. 
After the rattle of the train it was as 
sweetly quiet as though the world were 
at prayer. He went on a few steps and 
then a few steps farther, for this place 
was filled with the same beauty that she 
emanated. A sound of running water 
drew him on still farther, and he came 
to a mad brook tinkling down from the 
heights. He stopped and drank of the 
cold water and splashed it over his face 
Then, unconscious of time, he rose and 
lighted his pipe. The roar of the water 
filled his ears with pleasant music. It 
was reluctantly that he turned back. He 
lost his bearings slightly and made a 
wide detour. When finally he reached 
the tracks, the train had gone. But 
where the train had been, staring help 
lessly about, stood Lady Helen. 


PETER sprinted to her side. 
“Good Lord!” he panted. 
we been left behind ?” 

Lady Helen appeared 
dazed. 

“T went only a little way—to the side 
of a brook,” she stammered as though 
trying to explain the situation to her- 
self. ‘“I—TI didn’t hear the whistle.” 

“Maybe they’ll come back for us,” he 
suggested vaguely. 

“Only they'll not miss us until dinner 
time.” 

“But look here—” 

He stared at the pine trees extending, 
numberless, to the mountain-tops. He 
stared at the western sky already draped 
in tints of pink and gold and amethyst 
Then he turned to Lady Helen. All the 
weariness had left her eyes. They were 
as keenly alive as diamonds in the sun 
The color in her cheeks had heightened 
with the rush of blood that left her 
breathing like a frightened fawn. As 
for himself, he was taking the steady, 
deep breaths that he always took as he 
stood on scratch waiting for the starter’s 
pistol before a long race. Only here it 
was like swallowing wine. 

“There’s a chance,” he said. ‘We 
might keep on down the track and meet 
them.” 


“Have 


decidedly 
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There was a chance—a gloriously slim 
chance; because trains like the Pacific 
Limited are not much concerned with in- 
dividuals. Lady Helen, however, was 
more than an individual ;’she was also a 
page from English history. 

They started down the track toward 
the west. Peter was well aware of the 
seriousness of the situation viewed ab- 
stractly. The last station they had 
passed was Livingston, some fifty miles 
back. The next station ahead might be 
a hundred or two hundred. for all he 
knew. In two hours it would be dark, 
back of these hills. How often other 
trains passed he did not know, but it was 
more than doubtful if another was due 
that evening. And yet, though he was 
fully aware of those facts, they did not 
seem to count for as much as the single 
fact that he was here walking by her 
side as through illimitable space. 

They continued around a curve in the 
road, which revealed another curve 
ahead. They turned this only to find 
still another. It was clear they might go 
on this way for hours. 

“There doesn’t seem to be much sense 
in this,” he said. 

He stopped to feel in his pockets. He 
had matches and a knife—thank God! 

“It looks to me as though the best 
thing to do is to build a fire before dark. 
If we go back to the brook, we’ll have 
water, too.” 

“But we aren’t going to stay here!’ 
she exclaimed. 

“I’m sorry, Lady Archer. but—well, 
what else can we do?” 

“T don’t care to remain 
quite impossible. Surely—” 

She did not finish. It was the first 
time in her life that she had been con- 
fronted with a situation where the order- 
ing of her ways was taken completely out 
of her hands. 

“Come,” said Peter. ““We must make 
our fire while there’s light.” 

It was a command, this time. She met 
his eyes now in a long, steady gaze, and 
he stood as erect as a soldier until she 
looked away. When he started back to 
the brook, she fell into step at his side. 


, 


here. It is 


E left her staring into the dancing 
waters of the mountain stream, and 
removing his hat and gloves, he pro- 
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ceeded at once to gather firewood. There 
was plenty of it about, but he needed a 
lot of it to last until morning. He had 
not been at work five minutes before 
Lady Helen, also hatless and gloveless, 
joined him with a small armful which 
she had gathered herself. 

“See here,” he protested. “There’s no 
need of that.” 

“Please—I 
swered. 

“Then,” he said, “you pick up the 
little sticks and I'll get some big ones.” 

He dragged up a number of good- 
sized limbs and finally one so large that 
halfway to the pile he was stuck. with 
it. She came to his side and helped him 
drag it the remainder of the distance. 
Her warm fingers touched his. After 
that he could have shouldered the log 
and carried it a mile. 

He laid his fire on the sloping side 
of a pine-carpeted knoll where the light 
breeze carried the smoke away from 
them. Then with his jackknife he cut 
two forked sticks which he worked into 
the ground some three feet apart, near 
the heat of the blazing pine-knots. 
Through the crotches, sloping back to 
the ground, he laid two poles. He placed 
cross poles over these and then cut very 
many little pine-branches, covering it. 
Then he cut very many more and spread 
them beneath on the ground. The last 
half-hour he worked by the light*of the 
snapping fire, his hands so lame and 
blistered that it was with difficulty he 
finished his job. Seated on a log by the 
fire, she watched him chin in hands— 
watched him with curious, eager interest. 
He was so steady and silent and patient 
about it. Somehow he reminded her of 
these big pines which surrounded her. 
They too were steady and silent and 
patient. He did not speak until he was 
through. 

“There, my lady.” he 
“Tt’s the best I can do.” 

“Tt’s for me?” 

“When you care to lie down.” 

“And you?” 

“TI must tend the fire.” 

“You'd better sit down and rest,”’ said 
Lady Helen. 

They were in a great room, the 
baundaries of which were as far as the 
yellow light went. Sometimes it went 


want to help,” she an- 


said simpy. 
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far, showing them between the trees 
great aisles which extended indefinitely, 
as in a palace; sometimes, as the flames 
died down, the walls contracted until 
they were as in a tent. But when that 
happened, then their room grew high 
until through the tops of the pines 
towering about them they saw the stars. 
Save the gentle sough of the wind and 
the rushing churl of the near-by brook, 
there was no other sound. 

“You are tired?” asked Lady Helen 
with a note in her voice he had never 
heard. 

“No,” answered Peter. “I’m content 
—utterly and completely content.” 

For the moment he forgot how he 
came here. And it did not seem to 
matter greatly how he was to get out. 
It was enough that he was here and she 
was there. It was as though this were 
some magic interval in his life unrelated 
either to the past or the future. It was 
so he felt about her. He associated her 
neither with English history nor with the 
Pacific Limited nor even with James 
Dubuque. Where she sat hatless and 
with her hair slightly disarranged from 
her recent exertions, with her cheeks 
scarlet from the dry heat, she was com- 
plete and inclusive. She had no more 
history than the pine-trees or the sky or 
the stars. She merely was. 

She looked musingly into the fire. 

“Tt’s strange,’ she answered in a low 
voice,—a voice with a touch of timid 
wonder,—“‘it’s strange, but I am con- 
tent too.” 

“Why is it strange?” he asked. 

“Because—” She hesitated as though 
for his name. 


“T’m Peter Harrison,” he informed 
her. 
“Because, Peter Harrison, after all, 


we’re in rather a serious plight.” 

“But we’re not,” he said as though 
there were a still sadder plight. “When 
day comes, there’ll be nothing to do but 
sit by the side of the railroad until a 
train stops and picks us up.” 

“Tt’s as simple as that?” 

“Or they'll wire back to Livingston, 
and a crew will come up on a hand-car. 
Be sure they'll get you to Seattle some- 
how,” he growled. 

Lady Helen Archer raised her head 
swiftly. Then she turned from Peter 
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Harrison to the sentinel pine, as though 
seeking cover. 

“T only know what I read in The 
Times,” he said. 

She covered her face with her hands. 

He took a step toward her. “I was a 
cad to refer to it,” he apologized. 

“But your press take such liberties,” 
she moaned. ‘They say more than is 
true.” 

“You mean you aren’t engaged?” he 
demanded. ; 


E was quite near her now. She un- 

covered her eyes and found him by 

her side. She rose and shrank a little 
away from him. 

“Please to sit down,” she ordered. “TI 
don’t understand why I am discussing 
this with you.” 

He went back 
humbly. 

“T guess it’s only natural to be dead 
honest out here,” he suggested. 

“Ts it possible—anywhere ?” she asked. 

“Perhaps not among other people, be- 
cause they wont be honest with you. But 
these pines—did you ever hear of a pine 
pretending to anything that wasn’t so?” 

She gave a quick laugh like a child. 

“What an odd thought!” she an- 
swered. 

She resumed her seat on the log, quite 
herself—and yet not quite herself either, 
because she was off guard again. 

“Does a fire ever pretend, or do the 
stars?” he demanded. 

She followed his eyes to the silver 
points above the pine tops. In a clean 
purple sky they twinkled down honestly. 
For a second he and she wandered up 
there side by side, and when their eyes 
met again, it was with something gained 
from the stars. 

“Tt would be fine,” he said, “if we 
could be as honest as that with one an- 
other—out here.” 

“But,” she protested, “I never 
you until a few hours ago.” 

He smiled a little. 

“Ts that quite honest ?” 

She glanced toward him in some sur- 
prise. 

“Ts it quite true that you never 
me at all upon the train?” 

“No,” she admitted in confusion. 

“T was standing on the platform when 


? 


to his place 


very 





saw 


saw 
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you came aboard at Chicago. Did you 
see me then?” 

“Yeu,” 

“And all the first day I sat just inside 
the car and looked at you. Did you 
know I was looking at you?” 

“Ves.” 

“And all the second day I sat beside 
you on the platform. Did you know 
that ?” 

“Please !”? she remonstrated. 

“Did you know I was there?” he went 
on relentlessly. 

“Yes.” 

“And didn’t mind ?” 

She had to look up at the stars again 
before answering that. ‘Then she said: 

“No.” 

“And you wondered who I was?’ 

“Yes,” 

“You're still wondering? 

““Ye-es.” 

“Then,” he said more confidently, 
“out here I may tell you, may I not?” 
“Tt’s all so strange,” she faltered. 

“Toes it interest you at all to know 
who I am?” 

Looking into the flames, 


, 


” 


she nodded. 


RIEFLY he told her the undramatic 
facts of his life. The Harrisons 

were an old New York family who had 
always done their duty—without, how- 
ever, particularly distinguishing them- 
selves. His father was a lawyer of 
modest means who had sent him through 
Harvard, though he had partly worked 
his own way. There he had run in the 
quarter-mile and taken his degree with 
honors. There was not very much to 
tell, because, as he said: 

“T feel as though all the interesting 
part of my life was ahead of me.” 

“Tell me about that,” she said. 

“T took the first job that offered me 
a chance to get into the mines,” he said. 
“Dad could have found for me plenty of 
office positions at a larger salary, but I 
wanted to begin at the bottom. So I’m 
going in to dig with the men until I get 
the feel of it. Then I’m going ahead 
just as fast as I deserve. I’m going 
high. I’m going as high as my own 
ability will take me.” 

She liked the way he said that. She 
liked the way his brows came together 
and his lips tightened. 


~ Ty 
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Then his face relaxed. 

“It’s going to be darned good fun, 
isn’t it?” 

“Tf I were a man,” said Lady Helen, 
“it’s just what I should want to do.” 

And this was just the type of man 
she had pictured him to be during all 
those hours she had apparently been 
looking at the receding rails. When, 
wearily, she had laid back her head, it 
was because against her will she had 
found herself being forced into a com- 
parison of this man with the man. she 
was going to meet in Seattle. But out 
here she escaped that. Peter Harrison 


was just Peter Harrison, as she was 
Helen Archer. 
“Now,” he said, ‘it’s your turn.” 


HERE was little for her to tell. Her 
father, Lord Archer, had died when 
she was young, and she had been edu- 
cated partly in England and partly in 
France. Following her début, there had 
been one gay season in London, but she 
did not care much for that sort of thing, 
and so since then had devoted herself to 
the various charitable institutions in 
which the family was interested. This 
kept her busy, and for recreation she 
traveled. 

“There isn’t very much in a woman’s 
life worth the telling.” she concluded. 

“You’ve left out the most interesting 
part.”” he protested. 

“You mean—” 

“Your plans for the future.” 

“They are very indefinite ; a month on 
the coast, and then possibly across to 
Japan for another month.” 

“You aren’t looking ahead any further 
than that?” 

“I—I’d_ rather 
below her breath. 

Peter Harrison’s lips became grimly 
thin. He knew he was hurting her, but 
suddenly it seemed extremely important 
—more important even than not hurting 
her—to get to the bottom of that 7imes 
article. 

“You haven’t told me anything about 
Huntington,” he said bluntly. 

“Oh!” she cried. 

“Ever since I saw you at Chicago I’ve 
wanted to know about him.” 

She shuddered. Then she looked up 


not.”’ she answered 


l 
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with a silent plea for mercy. Through 
the firelight his eyes leaped to meet her 
Then her lips, too, grew thin. 


eyes. 
a 9° 4 
she said 


“My companion on the train, 
very deliberately, “is the Duchess of 
Kent.” 

The statement, which evidently meant 
so much in explanation to her, meant 
nothing to him. 

“She wishes me to marry Mr. 
Huntington. She tells me it is my duty.” 

“Good Lord,” choked Peter Harrison. 
“But you don’t love him?” 

“He is a good man,” she said. 
his future—it has all been lived.” 

“Then,” he asked, “what is left of 
him ?” 

Her eyes dropped. 
hands together. 

“Tt isn’t very kind of you, Peter Har- 
rison, to make me say these things,” she 
said. 

“It wouldn’t be, if they were your own 
thoughts,” he answered. ‘‘But—see 
here: why doesn’t the Duchess marry 
him herself ?” 

She smiled a little. 

“Do you forget the Duke?” 

“T never heard of him,” Harrison re- 
plied disconsolately. “But it would 
serve her right if she had to.” 

Lady Archer moved a little closer to 
the flames. 

“T don’t know what makes it sound 
so brutal out here.” She shivered. 

“It’s the pines and the stars,” said 
Peter Harrison. 

She raised her eyes to his. Then sud- 
denly she grew rigid. Behind him, and 
about to strike, she saw the figure of a 
man. 

“*Ware, Peter!” she cried. 

It was too late. The club descended 
and felled Peter Harrison to the ground. 


“But 


She pressed her 


TEPPING over the prostrate figure, 
the man strode to her side with his 

club raised again. 

“Have I got to hit to make yer shut 
up?” he demanded. 

“No—no!” she 
did you strike him ?” 

“°’Cause I caught sight of them spar- 
klers on yer finger,” he growled. ‘Strip 
it off.” 

“The ring?” 

“Quick !” 


cried. “Only—why 
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stones 
James 


In a daze she obeyed. The 
were in a ring given her by 
Dubuque Huntington. 

The man seized it and drew closer 
to the light. Luck? In the fifteen years 
—between intervals in the penitentiary 
—that Bill the Yegg had done odd jobs 
about the country, he had never hap- 
pened on anything like this. He had seen 
nothing ahead of him but a lonesome 
night when he left the tracks to make 
a camping-place, until through the trees 
he caught sight of this fire. Even then 
he had anticipated nothing but the com- 
panionship of a fellow-wayfarer. Then 
to happen upon this! It was not for him 
ever to curse his luck again. 

He turned back. She was staring at 
the man on the ground. 

“Anything more?” he demanded. 

She tossed him a silver bag. 

“That’s all,” she panted. “Now—you 
have hurt him! Let me go to him!” 

“Sit down until I’m done.” 

She started forward a step, but he 
turned upon her. 

“Sit down,” he growled. 

She sank back upon the log. With a 
swift glance into the dark below the 
pines, Bill crossed to Peter Harrison 
and deftly went through his pockets. It 
took but a moment. His booty consisted 
of what was left of the five hundred 
which Peter was trying to use up—a 
matter of sixty or seventy dollars. Still, 
that was a good deal more than Bill 
had any right to expect to run across 
beside a railroad track in the heart of 
the Rockies. Perhaps it was realization 
of this fact, perhaps a slight movement 
of the arm of the man upon the ground, 
that decided him to let well enough 
alone. At any rate, he turned once more 
to the girl and with something like 
a grin about his evil mouth, remarked : 

“He’s yours, lady.” 

Then he disappeared as silently and 
mystically as he had appeared. 


FOR a second Lady Archer stared after 
him. This was more like an evil 
dream than an actuality. But the brutal 
fact remained that here was Peter Har- 
rison prone upon the ground. 
Crossing to his side, she knelt over 
him and felt his pulse. It was strong 
but unsteady. She threw more wood 
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She raised her eyes to his. Then suddenly she grew rigid. Behind him, and about to strike, she saw the 


figure of a man. 


upon the fire and came back to him and 
lifted his head to her lap. She did not 
know what else to do, and so she sat 
there smoothing the black hair away 
from his forehead. Suddenly she with- 
drew her fingers. They were sticky. 
They were stained carmine. With a little 
cry she examined his head and found 
an ugly gash. She took out her hand- 
kerchief and placed it on the wound. 
And at that point Peter Harrison opened 
his eyes. 

For a moment he blinked straight up 
into her eyes. Then he raised his hand 
and touched her arm. 

“Peter!” She trembled. 

Instead of replying, he closed his eyes 
again. 

“Please,” she cried, “please don’t do 
that.” 


“*Ware, Peter!” she cried. 


It was too late. 
It was as though suddenly he had 
gone away and left her—left her alone 
among the pines, left her so alone that in 
the whole wide world there was no 
other. It was strange, but in this crisis 
she did not think of James Dubuque 
Huntington at all—not even of the 
Duchess of Kent. With his eves closed, 
she was alone—utterly alone. 
She bent closer to his ear. 
“Open your eyes, Peter 
she whispered. 
He obeyed. 
longer alone. 
“Speak to me,” she pleaded. 
“Lady Archer—” he faltered. 
“He—he came from. behind 
struck you,” she explained. 
“Who? Huntington?” 
The color flushed her cheeks. 


Harrison,” 


Instantly she was no 


and 
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From the railroad track they heard a loud report. Springing to his feet, he saw a rocket flash into the air and break s 
into a dozen gayly colored balls. With his shoulders square, he met her eyes again. “Will you come 
with me?” he said hoarsely. ‘Will you come with’ me and start life fresh?” 
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He was still not himself. 

“The man,” she answered. 
robbed you. He robbed me.” 

“Robbed ?” 

He struggled to sit up. 

“You'd better lie quiet a moment,” 
she cautioned. 

His head fell back. 

“Tell me about it.” 


“He 


S° she told him—in little short sen- 
tences. 

“He took your jewels?’ he demanded. 

“Only a ring.” 

“Let me see your hand.” 

She held out her left hand. 

“That one?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

“It was the 
you?” 

Vea 

Peter Harrison met her eyes. 

“You feel badly?” he asked. 

“T hadn’t thought about it, 
you—” 

She paused. 

“Oh, you are hurt. Your head—” 


one Huntington gave 


because 


He sat up and put his hand to his 


scalp. He felt the gash. He made his 
feet and walked a few steps toward the 
brook. 

“Tt’s nothing,” 
feels sore, but—” 
He clapped his hand to his pocket. 

“He went through me too—did he?” 

She nodded. 

“So we’re cleaned out—you and I!” 

He sat down by her side. He leaned 
forward toward the flames. 

“Tt’s queer,” he said, as though try- 
ing to think it out. “It’s almost as 
though it were meant for us to start 
fresh.” 

She made no reply, but she stared 
into the flames—the dancing, happy 
flames of yellow and orange that made 
as merry as though this were some glad 
hour. 

“How, unless that were true, could 
things happen like this?” he asked. 

“I’m confused. I don’t understand,” 
she answered. 

“And yet,” he said, “it is very simple. 
I came all the way out here to meet 
you, and you came all the way out here 
to meet me. The first night I saw you 
I knew that much, but it seemed so 


he said. “My head 
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strange and impossible that I tried to 
deny it. And even in the face of that 
newspaper clipping I couldn’t deny it.” 

She looked up at him now, half fright- 
ened, her breath coming fast. 

“So the next day I sat near you—lov- 
ing you. I woke up the next morning 
with the world all yours and mine. Then 
when we sped on into the mountains | 
knew better than ever. My dreams were 
so big that nothing less than big, smash- 
ing mountains fitted into them. The 
dreams were all of you and me and the 
fine things we would do together. I 
didn’t know how it was coming about. 
Then we landed here. That must have 
been arranged too. Such things don’t 
happen by accident. And then—and 
then along came that villainous old 
thug—” 

She shuddered. 
reached for her hand. 

“See!” he exclaimed. “He took the 
ring—the ring Huntington gave you.” 

He kissed the place where the ring 
had been. With a start she withdrew 
her hand. 


He turned and 


ROM the railroad track they heard 

a loud report. Springing to his feet, 
he saw a rocket flash into the air and 
break softly into a dozen gayly colored 
balls. 

With his shoulders square, he met her 
eyes again. His hands trembled for her, 
but he did not touch her. 

“Will you come with me?” he said 
hoarsely. “Will you come with me and 
start life fresh?” 

She was standing close beside him. 
She swayed a little. He placed his arm 
about her. 

Another rocket flashed high and broke. 

“What is that?” she panted. 

Peter Harrison smiled. 

“The Duchess of Kent has sent a 
hand-car back to find you,” he explained. 
“But she’s too late. Isn’t she too late?” 

“Yes, Peter.” 

“Because,” he said, “I found 
first, and—findings keepings.”’ 

A shout came through the pines. 

With his arm still about her, he moved 
toward the tracks. 

“T hope,” he said with a glad smile, 
“T hope that old jailbird who stole the 
ring got a good start.” 


you 
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}ECAUSE of his perfect, or 
| B nearly perfect, English ‘there 
were many who believed that 
—— _ Li Sin was only masquerading 
as a Chinaman. Because of the slightly 
slit Mongol eyes, and the swarthy color 
of his skin, there were. others who ex- 
plained his enigma by guessing he was 
a half-breed. It never occurred to either 
party that Li Sin had been sent to Eton, 
in England, at the age of thirteen, and 
that from Eton he had gone to Oxford. 
They would not have believed it if you 
told them. There is a dogma abroad to 
the effect that every Chinaman must of 
necessity speak English like a Cantonese 
laundryman or like an attendant at a 
chop suey restaurant. 

It never occurred to them, either, that 
Li Sin was a Manchu duke, with a gene- 
alogy that extended back to the days of 
Tang. It never occurred to them that 


— 





the slant-eyed Manchu was as big a 
physician as any of the high-priced prac- 
titioners on 


the Avenue. To the de- 
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She had come into the store one 
soft spring morning, looking for a 
birthday present for her mother- 

something inexpensive, 
she said, about two 


dollars. 





scendants of fur-peddlers and deck- 
scrubbers who graced the Social Register, 
or to the millionaires of Long Island who 
had soared into the financial heavens on 
an accidental oil-spout or who had 
amassed their fortunes by the less repu- 
table forms of mine-grabbing—to these, 
and to their wives and daughters, Li Sin 
was merely a tradesman or shopkeeper. 
It did not particularly matter to them 
that his shop on Fifth Avenue was filled 
with little gold Buddhas whose eyes 
were fine emeralds, with pieces of 
lacquer which it had taken an artist his 
lifetime to do, with peachblow vases 
transparent as a hand against the sun, 
with porcelains sheer as fine silks, with 
cloisonné jars that made staid experts 
rave like men in liquor. But the stric- 
tures of the ignorant did not worry Li 
Sin in the least. He would only raise his 
eyebrows and smile his bland, inscru- 
table smile. 

Li Sin has left Fifth Avenue 
and in his store, which was in those days 


now, 
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a temple of truth as well as a temple of 
beauty, a very lying and exceedingly dis- 
honest Armenian reigns. In his own city 
of Tientsin the Manchu lives in stately 
leisure. He has reverted to his own 
name, Hsien Po, which is great in 
Manchu annals. He has reverted to his 
Manchu dress of brocaded blouse and 
silken trousers, to his mandarin’s cap 
with its mandarin’s button. He is 
very proud of his pear-gardens, and 

he divides his time between walking 

in them, reading the analects of 
Confucius and giving the benefit of 

his marvelous medical knowledge 
gratuitously to the poor. He is 
happy, I hope, for if ever a man 
deserved to be happy, it is he. 


E is gone now, is Li Sin, but I 

can see him as plainly as 
though he were standing beside < 
me. A rather squat sort of man, 
with a squarish face and high 
cheek-bones. His shining black 
hair was parted smoothly at 
the side, and there was a look 
of health in the transparent 
quality of his brown skin and 
in the whites of his slanting 
eyes. There was always a quiet 
smile to his lips, and he wore 
the tweed and broadcloth of 
America with as much ease as 
the blouse and silken trousers 
of his own land. The only 
Oriental hint in his clothes 
was the suppressed gorgeous- 
ness of his neckties. He 
roamed about the great 
store, passing an occasional 
word with the attendants or 
stopping to greet a favorite 
customer, which was an 
honor. The customers were 
much in awe of Li Sin. 
There were incidents that 
had taught them to re- 
spect him. 

There was the incident 

of the amateur pottery 
expert who happened to 
be also a millionaire. He 
noticed a vase of deli 
cate blue jade. 


Peculiar as Li 
Sin’s business 
habits were, - 
more pecul- 


- 


in a restaurant, 


iar still were his friends. 

Among them might 

be counted a Euro- 

pean ambassador in i? 
Washington, a great 
heavy-weight wrestler, a little Ro- 
man Catholic priest, a head waiter 
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“Oh, Li Sin,” he said, “I want that 
That’s a wonderful piece of Ming.” 

“Tt’s not Ming!” the Manchu told 
him. 

“I tell you it is Ming!” the young 
millionaire insisted. “I'll buy it.” 

“I’m afraid you wont, Mr. Renssae- 
ler,” the Manchu answered blandly. “I 
wont sell it to you.” 

“Then you'll sell me nothing again,” 

Renssaeler decreed in a passion. 

“Oh, very well,” Li Sin smiled. 

To Morganstern, the munitions 
magnate, he was much shorter. The 
bulky financier rushed into the store 
rolling a cigar about his fat lips. He 
wanted a rug, he said, an expensive 
one, the best in the store. Li Sin 
smiled a trifle cynically and pointed 

out something on the wall. 

“A Persian thirteenth-century,” 
he explained curtly. “Used to be- 
long to a shah of Persia. It costs 
seventeen thousand dollars.” 

“I'll take it,” Morganstern 
nodded. “I want something for the 
bedroom floor.” 

“But, dear sir,” Li Sin expostu- 
lated, ‘one doesn’t put that on the 
floor. One hangs it on a wall.” 

“J don’t care a damn.” The 
munitions man drew out his check- 
book. “Anything good enough for 
the shah of Persia’s wall is good 
enough for my feet.” 

“My good sir,”’—Li Sin’s voice 
was as bland as ever,—‘you are 
making a mistake. There are sev- 

eral grass-rug emporiums on Sec- 

ond Avenue. Go into the next 
drug-store and look one up in 
a telephone book. Take a 
trolley across Fifty-ninth 
Street. They'll sell you one, 
and you can carry it home 
beneath your arm.” And 
abruptly he left Mor- 
ganstern. 

These things created 

a legend about Li Sin 
that will never die on 
the Avenue. Cynics say 
that is was good adver- 
tising, and brought peo- 
ple who liked to be in- 


” 


; 
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sulted. But we, who knew the Manchu, 
were certain that was the last thing he 
had in mind. 

Peculiar as Li business hahits 
were, more peculiar still were his 
friends. Among them might be counted 
a European ambassador in Washington, 
a great heavy-weight wrestler, a little 
Roman Catholic priest, a head waiter in 
a restaurant. All of these people he 
liked for some quality that his shrewd 
eyes had discovered. And last but not 
least was Irene Johns. 


Sin’s 


HE had come into the store one soft 

spring morning, looking for a birth- 
day present for her mother, something 
inexpensive, she said, about two dollars 
—all, she laughed merrily, she could 
afford. Perhaps it was that gurgling 
laugh of hers, that limpid, hurried, har- 
monious scale, that drew Li Sin’s atten- 
tion. But he came forward with a sug 
gestion when she and the salesman 
became nonplused at the problem of 
finding something pretty, and 
worth two dollars. 


gor dd 


“Perhaps I can help,” he smiled. 

She impressed him with her appear- 
ance as much as with her laugh. There 
was something so ethereal about her that 
she seemed less a being of flesh and 


blood than the disembodied spirit of 
spring. Her fair hair, her starlike purple 
eyes, her eager, half-closed small mouth 
with its glint of little teeth, her slim 
neck, stood out against her heather cos- 
tume and black, sweeping hat like a 
softly modulated light. She was so little, 
so slender, that she seemed as delicate 
as a snowflake. She moved with the 
lightness of a feather stirring along the 
ground. And yet, Li Sin saw with his 
physician’s eye, she was not fragile. She 
was as healthy as an athlete. 

“IT think I can find you something,” 
he said. 

He did. In the rear of the store he 
discovered a roughly hammered silver 
brooch from Bokhara, a marvel of in- 
tricacy and sweeping lines; he had 
bought it in Bokhara himself for two 
rubles. The thing had interested him. 

“But this must be more than two 
dollars!’ She spoke in wonder. 

“T paid one dollar for it in Bokhara, 
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and I am exacting a dollar profit for it, 
which is not too little,’ the Manchu 
answered gravely. 

By what peculiar, invisible steps their 
friendship ripened it would be impos 
sible to detail; but ripen it did. ‘The 
fresh, fair American beauty, slim and 
beautiful as a Tanagra figurine, and the 
squat, middle-aged Mongol liked each 
other, came to appreciate each other. 
She had an inborn love for beautiful 
things, and he was never weary of show 
ing her the treasures of his store. He 
showed her strange, exotic jewels, col 
lected by dead kings and 
chrysoberyls that were at times the 
strange green of olives and at 
times red like a setting sun, topazes with 
the yellow of aged wine, sunstones that 
glowed with a tremulous golden red. 
carbuncles that flashed into explosive 
stars of scarlet, peridots and milky 
moonstones, a ruby that the king of 
Ceylon had owned, and an emerald that 
had once belonged to the unhappy Queen 
of Scots. Irene Johns would gasp at the 
sight of these things. 

“They’re so beautiful!’ she 
say. “They make the tears come to my 
eyes!” 


queens 


other 


would 


HAT was enough for Li Sin, that 

gasp of appreciation. He loved the 
things so much himself. He had hunted 
his treasures up and down the earth and 
to and fro in it, and he wanted them to 
be gazed on with the appreciative eye 
rather than with the cold look of barter 
and exchange. He liked this little 
twenty-year-old woman, because she had 
the spirit of beauty within her, and be 
cause she seemed so fair and fresh and 
unprotected. And she liked the swarthy 
Mongol, not for his strange, exotic set 
ting, but for the sheer kindliness of him, 
the great, expansive benevolence and his 
consummate courtesy, which after all 
was nothing but the birthright of a 
Manchu prince. 

There could be no question of love 
between them, for many reasons, and 
never a thought of it passed their minds 
She might have been something like a 
niece to him, and he her benevolent 
uncle. They never. met outside his 
store. 
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He drew from her the story of what 
of life she had known, carefully, gently, 
like the skilled surgeon extracting a 
splinter from flesh. The daughter of a 
naval surgeon who had died while she 
was still young.—and who, Li Sin 
shrewdly guessed, had been somewhat 
of a blackguard,—she lived poorly with 
her mother, on a meager pension. She 
had been brought up decently, educated 
well, at what must have been a terrible 
expense to the mother. She had not been 
married, beautiful as she was, because 
she had not mixed with people who were 
to be regarded as beneath her in social 
rank. The people of her own station 
were too poor to marry offhand—but 
there was a young ensign she mentioned 
as having met once or twice, and there 
was a faint blush to her cheeks as she 
spoke of it. For the illustrious and the 
moneyed she had either too little fortune 
or too little lineage. And that was all. 

“Too bad!” Li Sin murmured to him- 
self, and his thoughts would have done 
credit to the most adroit of schatchen. 
“Too bad!” 


HE would breeze in, if such a word 

may be used of her who was as gentle 
as a zephyr, bringing always with her 
the sweetness of spring. 

“Good morning!’ she would greet 
him eagerly. “I wonder if we could find 
something—I want a clasp for my hair, 
for evening wear—something fright- 
fully inexpensive.” 

“T think we might find it,’ Li Sin 
would smile, and he would find it. He 
took her money, and he gave her the 
article at a just profit on what he had 
paid for it. The only thing gratuitous 
he gave her was the travel and the ad- 
venture necessary to pick his wonderful 
trifles up. Of this he said nothing, and 
she was none the wiser. 

There came the day when she entered 
a little excited, a little afraid, a little 
nervous. She wanted something more 
expensive than usual. She was going 
out that night, she explained, with some- 
body. 

“T am going to be married soon,’ 
blurted out. “I am engaged.” 

“To whom?” Li Sin asked quietly. 

“A friend of my _ father’s,” she 


’ she 
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answered blushingly. ‘Roderick Dreg- 
horn, the ivory-hunter.” 

“T wonder if I might ask you to do 
something,” Li Sin said slowly, ““—and 
that is: will you bring your fiancé here 
some day so that I may congratulate 
him ?” 

“T should love to,” she said; and she 
left him, excitedly happy, Li Sin saw; 
but he also noticed that she seemed a 
little terrified, a little aghast. 


HAVE told the story of Li Sin to 

many people, now that he is gone to 
his own home and is happy there with 
his poor and his pear trees, and some of 
them have believed me because they 
know China and the manner of man Li 
Sin is, and some of them have believed 
me because they know I abhor lies as I 
abhor the devil. But many cannot un- 
derstand it. ‘They cannot see why a 
Manchu duke should become a merchant 
on Fifth Avenue. 

“And if he is as great a doctor as you 
say—’’ they object. 

There is a passage in Isaiah, I believe, 
which speaks of Tyre, “whose merchants 
are princes, whose traffickers are the 
honorable of the earth.” Marco Polo, 
that ancient Venetian, says of Cathay, 
that of all professions the most esteemed 
is that of merchant. It is above arms, he 
says, above learning. And what obtained 
in the Yellow Empire when Hoang-ti 
led his people across the desert in the 
misty dawn of time obtains to-day, from 
the outer sea to the confines of Mongolia. 
An ancient and honorable thing it is, a 
fit profession for princes, a thing preg- 
nant with ideals of honesty and fair 
dealing, a clean thing. There is nothing 
anomalous to the eye in Li Sin, a 
Manchu duke, unearthing the treasures 
of forgotten days for the New World, 
and exacting a just profit for the work. 

As for the medicine, that was another 
matter. I could no more imagine Li Sin 
accepting money for his healing art than 
I can imagine him stealing alms from 
a blind beggar. The thing was far too 
holy for him. There in that glass-topped 
studio in his house on Fifth Avenue, 
above the great treasure-store, he studied 
his science with the enthusiasm of an 
amateur pursuing a hobby. A queer place 








To the Avenida Central, in Ancon, came Hong Kop, to the great house which was once the viceroy’s palace ar 
skillful and unscrupulous squire of dames. And there, as nonchalantly as 
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it was, with its retorts and vials, its 
glinting instruments, its R6ntgen-ray 
apparatus, its tubes of deadly serum 
and of healing drugs. And beside these 
were the quaint adjuncts of Oriental 
healing: the twisted tubes of herbs, in- 
struments that seemed like an alchemist’s 
dream, medicines of black, occult art as 
well as of benevolence, secret, untrace- 
able poisons, liquids which, it is whis- 
pered, would bring the dead to life for 
minutes, which would drive men mad. 

Ask the taciturn Lee Fong, on Mott 
Street, that slant-eyed millionaire. Ask 
the leaders of the Hip Sing. At the Five 
Companies of San Francisco, inquire. 
They will speak of Li Sin as a demigod 
of medicine. 

One hasn't to go as far as that to find 
out. There is a tenement house on Hud- 
son Street, where the Bracalellos live. 
There is a romping child there called 
Beata. For years she was an object of 
research to physicians in hospitals, be- 
cause of her twisted spine. Nothing 
could be done, they decided. They were 
wrong. Li Sin saw the white-cheeked 
child carried in the subway on a horrible 
metal stretcher, strapped to it. It hurt 
him—the illnesses of children always 
hurt him. He took charge of her. She 
romps about now as other children do. 
There are many cases of that kind. 

But above all in my mind there is the 
tragic case of Mrs. Madge Eaton, who 
is now happy as a woman farmer on 
Long Island. Li Sin discovered her 
creeping up an alleyway to die from 
hunger, shame and heartbreak. Against 
all protestation he took her home. Her 
story was tragic and very sordid. She 
had married John Eaton, a man who had 
come up to Maine for a holiday. He 
had brought her to New York. In a 
month he had sent her out to work. She 
fell ill. Eaton deserted her, taking with 
him all her jewelry, all her money, all 
her clothes. When she was discovered, 
she was sent to a hospital, and when 
she emerged from there, she found her- 
self without courage to kill herself and 
without the wherewithal to live. The 
police sent her to jail two weeks later. 
When she came out, Li Sin found her, 
broken, hungry, terrified, wanting to die 
and yet without courage to face the river. 
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He brought her back 
to life and hope and strength. By some 
means he instilled into that frail and 
timid heart the courage of a lioness. 
But he did one thing, unknown to her, of 
which she might not approve. 

Chere-was a tripartite function of Li 
Sin’s: Firstly there was the merchant, 
whose duty it was to discover and barter 
rare and costly things. Secondly came 
the physician’s, to heal body and mind. 
Thirdly came that of the Manchu 
prince, to dispense justice. 

He called Hong Kop, his _ body- 
servant, to him—that subtle and in- 
scrutable Cantonese. He looked at the 
card on which he had scribbled an 
address, an address he had extracted 
from Mrs. Eaton. 

“Hong Kop, you will go at once to 
Colon, in Panama,” he announced. The 
Cantonese nodded. 

“You will go to this address,—a 
gambling-house,—and there you will 
pick up the trail of John Eaton. You 
will pick up the trail and follow it until 
you find him. And when you do find 
him—” 

He paused for an instant. 
Cantonese bowed. 

“You will kill him, Hong Kop.” 

(Quietly and gently, without seeming 
ado, came Hong Kop to Colon, in Pan 
ama. At a certain gambling den which 
to the profane is known as the Colonel’s, 
he picked up the trail of John Eaton. 
To the Avenida Central, in Ancon, 
came Hong Kop, to the great house 
which was once the viceroy’s palace and 
is now a pretentious hotel. In its ornate 
principal room ended the trail. There 
was John Eaton—not alone, for he was 
still the skillful and unscrupulous squire 
of dames. And there, as nonchalantly as 
he might carry out an order to bring in 
tea, Hong Kop carried out his order to 
kill John Eaton.) 


He cured her. 


Again the 


IX feet tall, spare as a lance, tanned 

to a deep brown, hatchet-faced and 
yet handsome in some daredevil, hypnotic 
way, with eyes that glinted with the vin- 
dictive sheen of a rifle-barrel, mouth 
twisted slightly —enough to show the 
cruelty hidden within,—Roderick Dreg- 
horn lounged into the store with Irene 
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Johns. There was an amused smile on 
his powerful face, as though it pleased 
him whimsically to accompany _ his 
fiancée on a shopping expedition, to 
meet her queer friends. 

“Li Sin,” she said, “this is the man I 
am going to marry.” 

The Manchu smiled gravely. Dreg- 
horn watched him with an amused, con- 
temptuous glance. 

“There is no need to wish felicity,” 
said Li Sin courteously, “to the future 
husband of Miss Johns.” And Dreg 
horn nodded in an offhand way. The 
hunter turned to the girl. 

“Didn’t you want to get something 
here,” he asked, “some silk or some- 
thing?” Li Sin noted beneath the man’s 
soft tones the concealed edge that could 
cut on occasion like a rawhide whip. 
Rapidly Li Sin was summing the man 
up in his mind: forty-five, he decided— 
a man of the world, a gentleman born, 
an utter blackguard,.a man who had 
done and seen evil things. He had 
money, too—witness the plain but ex- 
pensive cut of his brown tweeds. Li Sin 
noted quickly a faint scar on the temple 
that he knew to be an old bullet-wound, 
and a weal across the fingers of the right 
hand that only a long knife could have 
made. 

“Would you care to come and help 
Miss Johns select the silk?” Li Sin 
asked. Dreghorn smiled, and there was 
a lift to the left corner of his mouth that 
showed the teeth. It was like a dog’s 
threatening snarl. 

“T don’t think so,” he drawled. “I am 
not interested in any products of the 
yellow or black countries.” 

“Indeed!” Li Sin murmured. 

Excitedly, at the end of the store, 
Irene Johns told her story. Dreghorn— 
in a moment of boredom, Li Sin judged 

had dropped in to see the family of 
the man he had known fifteen years 
before in Hongkong. He had heard 
of Mrs. Johns and her daughter from 
some casual acquaintance. Li Sin smiled 
—the casual acquaintance had spoken of 
the daughter’s beauty, most probably. 
Mr. Dreghorn had been so kind to all 
of them! He had taken them out, had 
showered presents on them, had in the 
end asked her to marry him. 
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“Indeed!” Li Sin thought, and he 
encouraged her to go on. 

He was so big, so powerful, she 
hinted. He had done big things, had 
had great adventures. She seemed a 
little aghast as she mentioned that. He 
was so compelling, she said. 

“She is not in love,” thought Li Sin. 
“She is hypnotized.” 

He was going on one more expedition. 
she told the Manchu. After that, he 
was coming home to settle down. They 
would have a house in the country, a 
farm. : 

“Agh!”’ Li Sin exclaimed to himself. 
Soe that was it. The old, old story, as 
old as Cain: the rake, the scoundrel, 
after sucking the world dry of wicked- 
ness, wanted a wife, home and children. 
Li Sin could understand how the girl’s 
purity, her lightness, her youth, had 
appealed to the world-worn rascal. He 
could understand the visions the man had 
—the sweet, hawthorn-scented dreams. 
It was like a murderer seeking to wash 
the blood from his hands with God’s 
pure water. 

They left. Li Sin escorted them cour 
teously to the door. 

“Good-by!”” he wished them. 

“Good-by, my yellow friend,” Dreg- 
horn answered contemptuously. Irene 
Johns did not hear it. 


I SIN went above to his apartment. 
He clapped his hands for Hong 

Kop. 

“You will go down to where you 
know, Hong Kop, to the house of Ling 
Wah Lee—” 

The Cantonese made his eternal bow. 

“And you will have him find out for 
me, Hong Kop, all there is to be known 
about Roderick Dreghorn, hunter of 
ivory, with a bullet-mark on the fore- 
head and a weal on the right hand, the 
weal of a Burmese knife.” | 

There is a doctrine in one of the faiths 
that man is born in original sin, and that 
unless he is cleansed by sacrament, he 
is until the end of time the property 
of the evil one. There is an article of 
dogma in the same faith that one may 
become possessed of demons. If this is 
true, then never a sacrament was said 
over Dreghorn, nor ever was he con- 
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fronted with the exorcist’s mystic and 
terrible formulae. Hell seemed to have 
employed him all his life and to have 
made him its brain and hand. The first 
of the story was bad enough, with its 
record of treachery, of gainful crimes in 
the dark lands, of murders concealed 
and never explained. Even Li Sin’s 
worldly-wise mind was shocked 

by Hong’ Kop’s__ report. 
There was the incident in 
the Belgian Congo when 
Dreghorn, allied with a 
corrupt Belgian official, 
burned a village with 

all its inhabitants, 
shooting down those 

tried to escape 
from the flames, 

They had not pro- 
duced enough ivory. 

‘*FE ven madness 
will not explain 
that!” Li Sin shook 
his head. 

There was the inci- 
dent during the 
period of the Boxer 
chaos in Yuen-Lau, , 
when Dreghorn and an 
associate had_ tortured 
an old mandarin, hop- 
ing to make him un- 
earth treasure. 

They had given 
him the torture 

of the bowstring, 

and the water tor- 
ture, and the torture 
of red metal at his 
feet. 

“And ‘he an old man,” 
Li Sin thought, ‘four- 
score and five!” 

There was the incident 
in Mombasaland when 
the fiendish natives had 
captured a lone hunter of 
ivory, had crucified him 
on the ground, smeared 
with honey for the ants, delirious under 
the smashing sun. Dreghorn could have 
rescued him, for he was well armed and 
had a large party of natives. But he con- 
tented himself with stealing the man’s 
ivory and leaving him there to die. 


who 


easily . 


Sin smiled. 


Dreghorn laughed 

Irene shivered 

with a shock of horror. Li 

S “Those are facts,” 
the Manchu said. 
more of this?” the hunter asked. 
He turned over the leaf. 
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“That is one thing for which there is 
no punishment,” Li Sin thought. ‘‘No 
punishment is equal in horror.” 

Li Sin read another incident, and he 
read no further. It was the story of 
Marie Tirlemont, called Flancs-de-neige, 
whom Dreghorn had brought with him 
from Maxim’s in Paris, down to the 

Congo. She had ceased to amuse 
Dreghorn a hundred miles south of 
Léopoldville, and he had aban- 
doned her alone, in a village of 

black beasts. 

And now 

mused, wanted to 
wanted to marry this fair little 
American girl, pure and deli 

cate as the petal of a prim- 

light and shimmering 
iridescence on 
home 


Dreghorn, Li Sin 


marry. He 


rose, 

and gay as 

water—to make a 

her, to have her bear children. 
He called for Hong 
Kop. 

“What is the profit of 
crime, Hong Kop ?” he 
asked. 

The Cantones,« 
thought for a moment. 

“The profit of 
is death,” he answered. 

“Death is a sweet and 

gentle thing, Hong 
Kop,” his master mused. 
“Tt comes to the old like 
and 


with 


crime 


a gentle swect- 

scented sleep. It comes 
to the sutfering 

a grateful 

anodyne. 

On others 

it falls so 

quickly 

surely that there is 

no pain. It is not the 

profit of crime, Hong 

Kop, except for those 

much to 


and 


.Pe 
~ 
N\ 


“Is there any a 
wis] 


who 
live.” 
He 
joining his  finger-tips 
knitting his brows. 
“Unless, instead of being a sweet 
sleep, it is a nightmare, Hong Kop! 
Unless, instead of being an anodyne, it 
is a horror! Unless it comes accompa- 


again, 
and 


mused 
together 
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nied by a huge and monstrous fear, a 
terror that clutches the heartstrings, a 
fear that kills!” 


E was going away on the morrow, 

Dreghorn said. He would be away 

for six months, and then he would 

return, and they would be married. He 

wanted to buy her something before he 
left, a ring or a bracelet. 

“But she wanted to buy it here,” he 
sneered at Li Sin. 

“T wanted to buy it here,” she replied 
warmly, “because here I can get the most 
beautiful things in the world.” 

“If you care for that yellow junk!” 
Dreghorn laughed shortly. 

“Roderick!” she protested quickly. 
She was pained through and through. 
Li Sin smiled reassuringly at her. But 
Dreghorn wandered on. 

“Anything you want,” he told Irene, 
“anything that pleases you.” 

As he watched him, Li Sin became 
convinced that the man was in love, head 
over heels in, as a boy might be. The 
hunter became garrulous, under his feel- 
ings, as under the influence of a drug. 

“She spoke of getting the house at 
Huntingdon decorated in some Oriental 
style,’ Dreghorn laughed. “She can 
have it if she wants it. But I don’t see 
why she couldn’t have it done in honest 
white style.” 

Li Sin smiled blandly as ever. He 
might have been receiving a compliment. 

“You don’t seem to have a_ high 
opinion of Asia or Africa,” he remarked 
casually. 

“T have no use for any color except 
white,” Dreghorn answered brutally. 
“Black, yellow, brown, or red.” 

“Tt is a harsh thing,” Li Sin reproved 
him. Irene Johns stood by, pale, nerv- 
ous and hurt. “It is a grievous thing to 
wound the body, but it is a more griev- 
ous thing to wound the soul. And to 
wound it unjustly is more grievous 
still.” 

“T deal in facts,” Dreghorn laughed. 

“May I show you a fact?” Li Sin 
went on. “You have been in China, and 
if I mistake not, you read Chinese.” 

“Among my many accomplishments,” 
Dreghorn sneered, “is the reading of 
Chinese.” 


, 
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Irene looked at him with a sort of 
fearful agony in her eyes. She had never 
seen his brutality creep out before, and 
she was shocked at the sight of him loll- 
ing across the counter and striving his 
utmost to hurt the smiling Manchu. Li 
Sin took up a book from behind him, a 
broad, thin book, the stiff parchment 
pages of which were edged with gold. 
He opened it carefully. The leaves had 
the stiffness of steel. 

“These are the verses of Ling Tai 
Fu, of ‘Tientsin,” the Manchu said, 
“a poet of the last century who had 
traveled into Russia. He complains bit- 
terly of the same prejudice, and he deals 
with facts, which you deal with. Here is 
his poem—‘The Return.’ Perhaps you 
will translate it.” 

Dreghorn looked 
smilingly. 


down the page 


“They have laughed at wie, they of the 
North—me, of the race of Chang! 
Because of my skin like an autumn leaf, 
because of my slitted eyes, 

Because they were white as the sun, they 
said, white as light! 

And yet—whiter than white is the le per. 


White is the hibiscus tree with fluttering 

blossoms, white as they! 

whiter than it is the snow which 

numbs its roots in the ground! 

White are the men of the North as the 
sun, white as light! j 

And yet—whiter than white is the leper.” 


But 


Irene 
Ii Sin 


Dreghorn laughed easily. 
shivered with a shock of horror. 
smiled. 

“Those are facts,” the Manchu said. 

“Ts there any more of this?” the 
hunter asked. He turned over the leaf. 

“No more,” Li Sin answered. “I 
should have warned you about those 
leaves. You have cut your hand.” 

Dreghorn looked at his left thumb. 
The edge of the book-leaf had sheared 
into it as sharp and as painlessly as the 
edge of a razor. A few minute drops of 
blood showed on the skin. 

“You had better have a little perox- 
ide,” Li Sin suggested. 

“T’m not a child,” Dreghorn laughed. 
“Tt isn’t anything. Come on, Irene.” 

They left the store together, and as 
was his wont with favored customers. 
Li Sin saw them to the door. The girl 
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was flushed deep with mortification, and 
she shot the Manchu a mute appeal of 
‘ apology. Dreghorn smiled again. 

“Au revoir, my poetical friend,” he 
laughed. 

““Good-by !” answered Li Sin gravely. 


I SIN saw little of Irene Johns for 
the next six weeks. Once she came 
into the store, but she was nervous and 
flushed, as though she thought the Man- 
chu would hold against her the insults 
Dreghorn had offered him. But he took 
pains to show her that he and she were 
as close friends as ever. She was silently 
grateful, but still nervous. 

“Mr. Dreghorn will be back in six 
months?” the Manchu said. 

“In six months,” she answered list- 
lessly. “He is gone to Abyssinia.” 

“And you will be married 
after ?”’ 

“Immediately he comes back, he in- 
sists,” she said. 

The glamour and hypnotism and force 
of the man’s presence no longer en- 
thralled her, Li Sin could see. She was 
fearful of the step she was taking. But 
she was certain it was going to take 
place. Once Dreghorn returned, the 
quality of his masterfulness would 
grind down all opposition, even were 
she to show any. 

“TI. want you to come in soon,” Li Sin 
told her. “I have some things coming 
from Pekin that I want you to see.” 

But she did not come in. In place of 
her there entered the store, six weeks 
after Dreghorn had sailed, a_ tall, 
heavily built young man with a tanned 
face, heavy jaw and gray eyes. He asked 
for Mr. Sin. 

“T am Li Sin,” the Manchu told him. 

“My name is Gray, surgeon on the 
Cunarder Hibernia, between New York 
and Algiers. Miss Johns asked me to 
tell you something, and she would like 
to see you, if it is not asking too much. 
She is prostrated at home. Her fiancé 
is dead.” 

“Mr. Dreghorn is dead!” Li Sin com- 
mented simply. “How?” 

“He came out of the smoking-room 
one night, after talking to me about his 
intended,” the surgeon went on glibly. 
He seemed to be repeating something 


soon 
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he had rehearsed. “We were off Al- 
giers, and though the night was fine, a 
cross-sea was running. He said he would 
not turn in for a half-hour yet, and the 
last I saw of him he was leaning against 
the starboard rail of the boat-deck. We 
never saw anything more of him. There 
can be no doubt that he fell over- 
board.” 

Li Sin studied him for a few minutes 
silently. 

“Dr. Gray,” he said simply, “you will 
pardon a man who is twenty years older 
than you, and who has seen much of the 
world and much of life, but—that is 
not what happened. Dr. Gray, how did 
Dreghorn die?” 

He continued looking at the young 
surgeon. The man was evidently under 
a great strain. 

“I know Miss Johns,” Li 
on, ‘and I knew Dreghorn.” 

“If you know Miss Johns,” the young 
surgeon blurted out suddenly, “you know 
the best and most beautiful woman | 
have ever seen; and if you knew Dreg- 
horn, you knew the damnedest scoundrel 
unhanged.” 

“That too I know,” said Li Sin. 

He waited an instant. The surgeon 
was uncomfortably silent. 

“Dr. Gray,” the Manchu insisted, “of 
what did Dreghorn die?” 

“Tf you want to know, and have the 
right to know,” Gray burst out sav- 
agely, “the man died because he had 
contracted the most virulent case of 
leprosy I have ever seen in the tropics. 
How he did it, God only knows. He. was 
quite well when he left New York ex- 
cept for a rash on his left hand. He 
must have been impregnated with some 
horrible virus. In a few days I had to 
manacle him in his cabin. For a week 
the man was a shrieking maniac. | 
thought something might be done when 
we got to port. There was no chance. 
In Algiers they would have put him in 
the leper colony. So one night I took 
him up to the boat-deck and let him go 
overboard.” 

There was an instant’s silence. 

“T knew of the man,” the Doctor said 
bitterly, “and I can’t even pray to God 
for his soul!” 

“But I must!” said Li Sin. 


Sin went 
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“You will go up and see Miss Johns,’ 
the surgeon reminded him. “She will 
get over it.” 

“She will get over it, and be happy, 
and marry a good man,” the Manchu 
told him. “TI will go and see her.”” And 
they parted. 


E went upstairs to his apartment, 

very slowly, very calmly. He sat 
down and thought for a while. Softly he 
clapped his hands. The silent Can- 
tonese came. 

“Hong Kop,” he asked, “tell me, 
Hong Kop, you who are young, how 
does love come ?” 

In fluting, sibilant Cantonese the serv- 
ant answered: 

“There is beauty,’ he said, “and it 
calls to manliness with the call of 
cymbals. They meet and wing upward, 
as Chung Tzu wrote, ‘like a hymn re- 
cited softly at the death of day.’ ” 

“There is beauty, and there is manli- 
ness!’ the Manchu mused. ‘There is 
Irene Johns, and there is—’’ He smiled 
an instant, and became as grave as ever 
again. “You will go to Brooklyn, to the 
Navy Yard, Hong Kop, and you will 
find for me an ensign called Nelson. 
You will find where he is, Hong 
Kop. 


“T am getting old. Hong Kop, I am 
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getting old. The pear gardens of Tien- 
tsin are bursting into silver and mauve. 
Birds from the outer sea are winging 
northward. Again with the spring the 
musicians tune their lutes of jade. The 
throbbing chords do not awaken me, 
Hong Kop. I can only have happiness 
through the happiness of others. Hong 
Kop, I am old.” 

He rose wearily. 

“Call the gray limousine, Hong 
Kop,” he directed, ‘‘and then go on your 
errand.” 

He stretched his arms out for his fur 
coat, but suddenly he remembered 
something. He went upstairs to the 
elass-roofed laboratory ; taking a parcel 
from a bronze chest, and unwrapping 
the antiseptic-soaked coverings, he 
brought out a book, a broad, thin book, 
the stiff parchment pages of which were 
edged with gold. Carefully he lighted 
the muffle-furnace, and carefully he 
placed the volume in it. And while he 
waited for the volume to be consumed, 
softly he began to recite a quatrain from 
it, a quatrain of Ling Tai Fu’s: 


“White is the hibiscus tree with fluttering 
blossoms, white as they! 

But whiter than it is the 
numbs its roots in the ground! 

White are the men of the North as the 
sun, white as light! 

Aud yet—whiter than white is the leper.” 


snow which 
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Cook and 
th e Cormorant 


By Kennett 


It was a one-sided conversation, the young 
woman's part being almost 

monosyllabic. Her expres- 

sion was decidedly cold. 
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The best-humored writer in the country. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


————]WO rather shabby men who 
‘i had every appearance of being 
|] well fed, for once, emerged 
from the somewhat dingy- 
looking little restaurant on the unquali- 
fiedly dirty little strip of thoroughfare 
that right-angled from State Street south 
of the Elevated. Three other men, of a 
hungry aspect tempered by happy ex- 
pectancy, entered the restaurant’s muslin- 
curtained door in quick succession; and 
Mark Kennon, the fourth man— 
young, well-conditioned, well-groomed 
and neatly dressed—came at once to the 
conclusion that he had found the place. 

“Full many a gem of purest ray se- 
rene,” quoted Mark as he pocketed the 
card he had been looking at and followed 
the hungry-looking trio. 

“Full enough, certainly,” he added as 
he stood within and looked at the 
crowded tables. He noted that, while 
ample, the patronage was for the most 
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part shabby or shabby-genteel, yet with 
a fair proportion of the prosperous- 
appearing. Then his keenly appraising 
eye fell upon the cashier. 

“And there’s the desert flower,” he 
murmured. “A peach-blossom !” 

The classification was not altogether 
inept. There was a virginal freshness 
about the girl, a beauty that, complete as 
it seemed in itself, yet gave promise of a 
supreme peachiness in maturity. She was 
pink and white without appearing at all 
mawkish; she manifested a demure 
repose that could flash into vivacity ; she 
was dark-haired and dark-eyed, with 
teeth white as rice-grains in a mouth 
formed not merely for kisses but for 
honest laughter and the usual practical 
purposes of a generous mouth. 

“This accounts for it,” mused the 
young man. “Billy didn’t know what he 
was eating. This place doesn’t need a 
cook.” 
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‘A rosy, plump and beaming elderly 
man, with an official napkin draped over 
his arm, approached and _ beckoned. 
Mark, following him, was presently 
seated at a small table vis-a-vis with a 
pallid, stoutly built, middle-aged but too- 
young-for-his-build individual who had 
arrived at the pie stage of his repast. 

“T’ll send some one to wait on you,” 
promised the maitre d’hotel. “We're a 
little rushed and short-handed just now, 
but we'll get straightened around in a 
few days.” He smiled, and he had a 
remarkably pleasant smile. Mark noted 
a certain resemblance to the desert flower 
at the cashier’s desk. ‘‘Father and 
daughter,” he guessed correctly. ‘Rob- 
inson himself, dollars to doughnuts.” 

“T hope you are enjoying your dinner, 
Mr. Grotz,” continued Mr. Robinson, 
addressing the other diner. “I’ve cer- 
tainly got to get more help, though.” 

“The dinner is good,” replied Mr. 
Grotz thickly. “It will always be good 
with Aristide in the kitchen. Keep him, 
my friend, keep him.” 

“IT mean to,” nodded the plump pro- 
prietor happily, and stepped briskly 
away to meet another influx of custom. 


N ARK picked up the bill of fare and 

glancing over the top of it, saw 
that Mr. Grotz’s thick lips were twisted 
into a derisive grin. 

“Yes, my friend, keep him,” muttered 
the stout man, and there was malice in 
his tone, Mark thought, as he turned 
again to the bill. 

Again the young man’s mouth puck- 
ered. There it was, in plain figures— 
“35c.” And below were listed three 
soups, three kinds of fish, an attractive 
variety of entrées, roast meats, boiled 
meats, pastry, tea, coffee, chocolate and 
cheese. No mistake about it! And more- 
over there was a bow] of sound ripe fruit, 
from which the man opposite had just 
selected a fat banana. 

“Well!” Mark exclaimed aloud. 

“Good eats, no?” said Mr. Grotz— 
corking himself, as he spoke, with his 
last morsel of banana. 

“Good reading, anyway,” Mark con- 
ceded amiably. “If the culinary depart- 
ment approaches the literary standard, 
the feeding problem for me is solved.” 
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A waiter came bustling up, and Mark 
gave his order. It was conservative: 
vegetable soup, rare roast beef, vege- 
tables, apple pie, coffee and cheese. The 
soup came with reasonable promptness. 
It looked inviting, but Mark took his 
first spoonful slowly and appraisingly. 
His expression brought another remark 
from the diner opposite. 

“You don’t get soup like that effery 
place—no?” Mr. Grotz spoke with an 
uncertainty regarding his c’s, p’s, t’s, 
and f’s. 

“Don’t talk to me,” said Mark, apply- 
ing himself to his bowl with gusto. “I 
don’t want to be distracted.” 

It was a delectable soup—no mere 
haphazard jumble of coarse roots and 
grains infused in hot, greasy water and 
depending upon the salt and pepper 
shakers for flavor, but a soup with a gen- 
erous stock, properly clarified to begin 
with, and then delicately, most judi- 
ciously, blended with tiny cubes, disks 
and pellets of such vegetables as would 
in proper proportion exactly harmonize 
with mysterious elusive seasonings to 
make a climax of perfection. And it was 
hot. 

Mr. Grotz watched the appreciative 
young man for a moment or two; then 
he drained his coffee cup noisily and 
pushed back his chair. Mark saw him 
ponderously making his way to the cash- 
ier’s desk, where he lingered, it seemed, 
unnecessarily, moving aside two or three 
times to allow departing patrons to pay 
their checks and then resuming his con- 
versation with the Desert Flower. It was 
a one-sided conversation, apparently— 
the young woman’s part, Mark judged, 
being almost monosyllabic, for her ex- 
pression was decidedly cold. Mark, 
whose interest in the soup had un- 
accountably flagged, was glad to notice 
that. 

Mr. Grotz departed, and Mark found 
himself contemplating his roast beef. 
Another surprise! In its way, the beef 
was as excellent as the soup. To one 
who has not given the subject serious 
consideration, it might seem that simple 
roast beef, rare, is not especially suscep- 
tible to culinary influences; and yet how 
often are we confronted with extra cuts 
that with every appearance of being 
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what they should be, are yet devoid of 
taste, insipid, neutral—a delight to the 
eye, a roseate promise to the palate, but 
barely within the statutory limitations of 
roast beef, for all that.. This particular 
cut was not prime. Mark knew beef, and 
a single glance assured him of that, but 
it was as attractive in appearance as a 
fairly hungry man could wish. But the 
taste of it! Its real beefiness, innocent 
of adventitious aid, of any sophistication, 
beyond perchance a suspicion, a piquant 
suggestion, of aromatic onion! Douglas 
beef —tender and true—the natural 
juices conserved, the fiber yielding easily 
to the penetration of the eager tooth, the 
fat mellowed to marrow softness, grate- 
fully oleaginous! And, without particu- 
larizing, it may be said that the rest of 
the meal was amazingly in keeping. No 
out-of-season luxuries figured on the bill 
of fare with its fixed price of thirty-five 
cents, but they were not missed. What 
was the answer? There was no answer. 
It couldn’t be done, and Mark knew 
that. Even the cook— 


"A. SLIDING panel between the two 

doors that led to the kitchen moved 
slowly aside and disclosed him—the 
head of him crowned with a snow-white 
linen cap. A lean, brown face, pre- 
maturely wrinkled, trimmed with highly 
arched black eyebrows and an upturned 
black mustache, and enlivened by bright, 
veady black eyes, a face impressive by 
virtue of a large hooked nose, and weak- 
ened by a most inadequate chin, a face 
more than ever wrinkled in a smile, as 
the bright, beady black eyes fixed them- 
selves for an instant on the girl at the 
cashier’s desk. 

Mark also looked at the girl and was 
astonished at the radiance of the smile 
that she flashed back at the cook. It was 
the affair of a moment, for the panel at 
once closed; but if ever there was a 
smile calculated to disturb a man’s pres- 
ent equilibrium, make him substitute red 
pepper for cinnamon in the custard or 
Worcestershire sauce for lemon extract, 
why, it must have been one very much 
like the pretty cashier’s. 

“Tll-advised, to say the least,” Mark 
thought. ‘Dangerous and destructive, 
anything but conducive to proper concen- 
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tration of mind on a person’s proper 
business! If she ever smiles at me like 
that, my name is mush—Cornmealius 
Mush.” 

He frowned as he sipped his coffee, 
and he wished that the tone of the place 
were high enough to permit a cigarette. 
smoked at leisure, with that rare modifi- 
cation of the wild Rio. As it was, he de- 
cided he had no excuse for prolonging 
his repast, and he slid an appropriate 
coin under the rim of his saucer and 
went to the desk. 

The close-up showed the cashier even 
prettier than he had supposed. She gave 
him a careless look as she dabbed his 
fifteen cents of change onto the rubber 
mat, and when he thanked her, she 
vouchsafed a casual smile. But even 
though the casual smile was something 
impersonal, it was still the outward and 
visible sign of an inward amiability, of 
a friendly disposition toward the world, 
so long as the world behaved itself and 
showed no tendency to freshness. A 
sanguine nature might have found in it 
a promise of greater warmth with in- 
creasing acquaintance. Mark’s was a 
sanguine nature. He determined to eat 
a few more dinners at “Robinson’s Res- 
taurant.” 


ALMOST exactly twenty-four hours 

later Mark began to carry out his 
determination, and the sagacity of his 
course the day before was demonstrated, 
even as he entered, by a fleeting and 
faint but unmistakable smile of recog- 
nition from the Desert Flower. Much 
has been said of the marvels of rapid 
registration by photography, but no shut- 
ter and lens yet devised can equal the 
quickness of the feminine eye in its clear 
reception and faithful record of a mas- 
culine object of special interest. In the 
finest divisible fraction of a second the 
pretty cashier had at the first meeting 
impressed every detail of Mark’s attract- 
ively ugly physiognomy upon the highly 
sensitized film of her gray matter: pleas- 
ant brown eyes, set rather too far apart 
and thickly fringed with short, curling 
lashes; thick eyebrows, nearly meeting 
(which is supposed to be an indication 
of bad temper) ; thick nose; a mouth 
that had an odd upward twist on one 
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side but expressed good nature enough 
to offset the eyebrows ; large outstanding 
ears; and a clear, healthy complexion. 

When Mark turned away, she had 
ample opportunity to observe a rather 
slender but athletic sort of figure and 
an erect carriage. Altogether, she had 
approved of the young man and his man- 
ner, and the smile that he now got, faint 
as it was, was proof of it. 

Mark inclined his head and smiled in 
return but was far from showing his 
inward elation. Rosy Mr. Robinson came 
forward almost immediately, and _ it 
seemed that Mr. Robinson recognized 
him also. Mark acknowledged his greet- 
ing with less restraint. He felt a decided 
interest in Mr. Robinson, not only on 


account of his relationship to the Desert 
Flower, but also because of the combina- 
tion of alertness, dignified ease, nicely 
subdued solicitude and perfect politeness 
that the plump proprietor showed in his 
treatment of his patrons. 

“Wasted in this dump,” thought 
Mark. “The Blackstone would be glad 
to get him,.or perhaps—” 

This time Mark ordered more adven- 
turously, but with results in every respect 
as gratifying as he had found them in 
his dinner the day before. That the fame 
of the place was spreading abroad 
seemed evident, too. The overflow of 
custom, Mark considered, had increased, 
and two additional tables had been 
squeezed into the already crowded room. 
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Mark’s former table-companion, Mr. 
Grotz, was again in evidence. The man 
was at some distance away and nearer 
to the cashier’s desk. He was feeding 
himself in the same grossly avid way, 
but he took time every little while to pay 
the cashier the doubtful compliment of 
his regard. It was a leering, sneering 
sort of regard that moved Mark to hot 
anger, but the girl seemed to be entirely 
unconscious of it. Still, she was quick 
enough to notice when the sliding panel 
slid back in its groove and the cook’s 
face appeared in the opening. 

This time Mark paid less attention to 
the cook and more to the girl. She 
smiled as brightly and as responsively as 
before, but Mark did not experience so 


“Good eats, , 


no?” said Mr. 


Grotz. ‘Good 
reading, anyway,” ' 
Mark conceded ami- \ 
ably. “If the culinary department ap- 
. \. proaches the literary standard, the 
‘> feeding problem for me is solved.” 
‘ 
much of his. former feeling of resent- 
ment. More keenly observant, he discov- 
ered an element of pure mischief in the 
dazzling radiance of the young woman’s 
look—something of amusement. Well, 
so far as it went, that was as it 
should be. 

But Mark was not the only observer. 
Mr. Grotz noted the girl’s smile, and 
turning in his chair to follow its direc- 
tion, scowled at the cook with quite re- 
markable malignancy. 

“Now, what do you know about that 
Mark wondered. 

He wondered again when Grotz, 
having made a hurried finish, got up and 
hulked over to the cashier. For one 
thing, Mark wondered at the brute’s per- 
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sistence ; the other cause for amazement 
was the girl’s patience. Her demeanor 
was certainly not encouraging, but on 
the other hand, it seemed to Mark that 
it was not discouraging 
enough by many degrees ae, | 
—degrees far below a (“7/7 
zero of coldness. / 

What license had 
that yahoo to 
lounge and lally- 
gag, as he was 
lallygagging, in a 
busy place? What 
was the matter with 
the alert, all-seeing 
Robinson that he 
didn’t give Mr. Grotz 
a gentle jolt? The girl 
looked like a girl who could 
make a few brief, well-chosen 
remarks calculated to show a 
man where he got off, when 
need was; but here she 
suffered—yes, she was 
: suffering, no doubt of prettier than he 
; r that. But why allow 

“Perhaps she really 
is timid, poor little 
thing!” was Mark’s final reflection, and 
therein he did the young woman an in- 
justice, as he was to find. 

Mr. Grotz departed at last—and as 
before, with a final twirl of his mustache 
and a shrug of his fat shoulders. These 
gestures at least indicated dissatisfaction, 
and so Mark was to some extent com- 
forted. 

In-a little while it was Mark’s 
turn to pay his check. He permitted him- 
self the freedom of a “Good morning!” 
and a friendly smile this time. 

“Good morning,” returned the young 
woman, and her smile was, as Mark had 
hoped, a shade or two less impersonal. 

“Thank you,” she added, and put his 
fifteen cents onto the rubber mat with 
less of a pouncing movement. 

“Thank you,’ said Mark, and ven- 
turing another smile for good measure, 
he at once departed. 


REAT weather!” Mark volunteered 
at the next interchange of coin and 
courtesies. 
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The close-up showed the cashier even 
had supposed. She “More 
gave him a careless look as she dabbed 
> his fifteen cents of ——- onto the 
it? rubber mat, and when he 
she vouchsafed a casual smile. 





“Makes you want to be outdoors,” she 
said rather wistfully. ‘Chicago is so 
gloomy.” 

“Not always,” said Mark. ‘You 

haven’t been here long?” 
“We just took this place,” 
she told him. ‘“Father—” 
An approaching line of 
departing customers in- 
terrupted her. As she 
turned to the fore- 
most, Mark gave 
/ place, but not 
j before he had 
been made happy 
by a nod and a 
smile that warmed 
him more than the 
spring sunshine. 
On the fourth day— 
the day he learned that her 
name was Alicia—she asked 
him if everything had been 
all right, referring of 
course to the dinner. 
than all 
right,” Mark replied 
fervently. “I look for- 
ward to this time of 
- day more than I ever 
did to anything in my life.” 

Alicia may have blushed. If she did. 
it was the least trifle in the world—a 
slightly added depth to the daisy-pink 
tinge on her petal-soft cheeks—just 
enough to be doubtful about. Supposing 
she did, it must have been because Mark 
looked even more than he said. 

“I must tell Aristide that,” 
the girl. “It will please him.” 

“Aristide’s the chef, isn’t he?’ Mark 
asked. 

“Of course! 

“Then I’m not sure that he will be 
pleased,” said Mark. “I’ve noticed him 
looking through that hole.” 

This time there could be no doubt 
about Alicia’s access of color, but Mark 
had no chance to say more. He had not 
Mr. Gfotz’s persistence against the inter- 
ruptions that made these moments of 
bliss ail too short. In a way, Mark was 
diffident. 

Mr. Grotz had continued his atten- 
tions to Alicia all this time, just as Aris- 
tide had never failed to look through his 
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panel and get his rewarding smile at 
some time while Mark was eating his 
dinner. How much oftener this occurred, 
Mark could only guess. There were 
reasons, then, why he was not able to eat 
breakfast and supper chez Robinson. 


ON the fifth day Mr. Robinson told 

Mark that he was beginning to get 
more custom than he could handle. Mark 
had been obliged to wait for his chance 
at a seat until the rosy proprietor singled 
him from half a dozen other hungry 
expectants and placed him. 

“Why don’t you raise the price on us?” 
Mark advised. ‘You will get all you can 
handle at fifty cents, easy.” 

“T don’t know but that is a good idea,” 
said Mr. Robinson. “I don’t know but 
I’ll have to.” 

He hurried away; and the opposite 
diner, a spare man with a sparse red 
beard, frowned at Mark disapprovingly. 

“You're one of those kind that likes 
to spoil a good thing,” he observed. 

“Sorry I spoke,” Mark apologized. 
“T was just thinking of it as a business 
proposition.” 

“Tf it was a good business proposition, 
why didn’t that Dutchman raise the price 
when fe run the joint?’ demanded the 
red-bearded man querulously. “If he 
aint a good business man, I'll eat this 
napkin.” 

He pointed with a back-turned thumb, 
and Mark saw he referred to Grotz. 

“Was he running it?” asked Mark, 
considerably surprised. 

“T got other uses for my mouth than 
shooting it off, right now,” replied the 
other discouragingly. And thereupon he 
proceeded to show that he spoke the 
living truth, devoting himself to his food 
with concentration. Nevertheless, as he 
arose to go, he added: 

“If you run across a good thing like 
this at any time, keep your fool head 
shut and make the most of it—while it 
lasts.” 

“T’ll try to remember that,” said Mark 
meekly. 

II 


MBE: ROBINSON, attired in smoking 
jacket and slippers, was expressing 
his satisfaction with the new waiter. His 
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daughter listened to him with interest but 
without any satisfaction whatever. 

“He'll make as much again as his 
wages in tips, and we haven't a tipping 
patronage, at that,” said Papa. “Even 
the women loosen up for him.” 

“Ugh!” exclaimed his daughter with a 
disgusted shake of her shoulders. Then, 
to escape that disagreeable subject, she 
passed to another. “How about Mr. 
Grotz, Father,” she asked. ‘‘Haven’t you 
paid him up yet?” ; 

Mr. Robinson showed some embarrass- 
ment. “Er—not quite,” he said. “But 
I’m expecting to get that draft from 
Waterloo any day now—by the end of 
the week, certain. I’d rather not borrow 
the money if I can help it. It’s not much, 
but Grotz wants it before he leaves 
town.” 

“Well, it’s getting pretty hard for me 
to be civil to him,” said Alicia. “You 
borrow, Father, if that draft doesn’t 
come pretty soon.” 

“As I was saying, Mark—” Mr. Rob- 
inson began. 

“I’m tired of hearing about Mark,” 
said Alicia impatiently. Her annoyance 
was quite natural, for Mark was the new 
waiter. Out of a clear sky. as it were, 
he had struck Mr. Robinson for a job, 
producing a union card and mentioning 
Parmlee, the head waiter of Spartin’s, as 
reference. Spartin’s, mind you—the Del- 
monico’s of East Washington Street! 
Parmlee had spoken well of the young 
man. Furthermore, the young man had 
at once demonstrated a most remarkable 
efficiency, right under Alicia’s dis- 
approving eye. You see, if one interests 
oneself even mildly in a young man, and 
then discovers him to be a mere waiter, 
well, after that, one naturally treats the 
young man with freezing disdain, and 
when the young man accepts that altered 
attitude with perfect calmness,—quite 
apparent indifference,—one is peeved. 

As to Mark, he found his new position 
and course of action hard enough; but 
for all the distraction of his passion, he 
continued, as the days passed, to perform 
his duties with zeal and energy. He even 
went beyond them to rescue Mr. Robin- 
son from a tangle of accounts in which 
that gentleman had managed to involve 
himself. It was out of hours, too. At the 
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end of that little session, the plump pro- 
prietor expressed his gratitude with 
some warmth. 

“Mark,” said he, “I’m hanged if I 
don’t believe you know more about this 
business than I do. If you keep up your 
lick, I’ll have to give you a raise, sure.” 

“That’s all right,” said Mark. “It’s 
good practice for me. I might want to 
start a restaurant of my own some 
day.” 

“Well, there’s considerable in man- 
agement,” said Mr. Robinson. “I aint a 
bad manager myself, if I do say it—I 
did tolerable well back in Iowa, where 
we come from, anyway. But you take it 
from me, there’s a heap in getting a good 
chef.” 


HAT fact was already pretty well 
impressed on Mark. He had by this 
time made Aristide’s acquaintance, and 
oddly enough, conceived a liking for the 
leathery little Frenchman that even the 
frequent peepings through the otherwise 
disused serving-panel did not destroy. It 
was in a sense amusing to see the little 
man stop in the middle of some culinary 
operation, lay down ladle or fork and 
deliberately take his observation, return- 
ing to his labors with gratification in 
every wrinkle of his expressive counte- 
nance. He might have been a dramatic 
star sizing up the house from behind the 
curtain and finding it a fine, large and 
appreciative crowd. He was remark: 
ably amiable to his underlings, Aris- 
tide—although temperamental and sub- 
ject to brief spasms of fury that set every 
hair in his mustache a-quiver and 
unloosed a torrent of invective that was, 
happily for him, imperfectly understood. 
Generally the help accorded him a large 
measure of toleration. 

Mark witnessed one outburst that was 
not provoked by any Dbétise of the 
scullions. An early edition of one of the 
afternoon papers had been carried into 
the kitchen, and Aristide’s eye fell upon 
the headlines that flamed in red across 
the page. Suddenly he snatched the 
paper up, eagerly scanned the brief bul- 
letin that told of the first German drive 
on Verdun and then crumpled the red- 
inked sheet in his hand and stood with 
arms outstretched, his head thrown back, 
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his eyes uprolled and his whole face 
twitching and grimacing, a tragic em- 
bodiment of rage and grief. 

“And me here!” he cried. “Ldche que 
je suis!” A tear rolled down his leathery 
cheek, and the next moment he sank, a 
limp huddle, into the cushioned chair 
that it was his exclusive right to occupy, 
his face buried in his hands and his linen 
cap pushed back at a ludicrous angle on 
his closely cropped head. A moment or 
two later he was ladling out soup with 
the most perfect equanimity. 

That night Mark saw him coming out 
of a moving-picture theater, and the 
photoplay, whatever it was, seemed to 
have had a depressing influence on him, 
for he walked with a hunch of his 
shoulders, and his face was decidedly 
gloomy. He brightened when Mark 
accosted him, and he accepted with 
alacrity the young man’s invitation to 
refreshment. Almost immediately it be- 
came apparent that Aristide had already 
had what is technically known as “one 
or two,” and he was soon talking with 
great animation of the beauties of friend- 
ship and its independence of long 
acquaintance or even intimate association 

as exemplified by the warmth of the 
sentiment that he entertained for Mark. 

“It is like love,” he said. “Reason 
there is none. You see a thousand face’— 
bee-utiful, charmants! But it is nothing 
—those lovely face’; then come the one 
and—As-sst/—you wait not to discover 
the beauty of the mind. That says itself 
for you. The quality of the soup that 
this adored shall make for you is a baga- 
telle. Pouf! Zut! No matter for soup; 
you see the soul of that friend, that loved 
one; it is speak to you by the tip of the 
ear, by the end of the nose, by the wink 
of the eye, in a language that only you 
understand—and it is finish’. ” 

“In other words, you see your finish,” 
suggested Mark, who nevertheless consid- 
ered Aristide’s exposition remarkably 
good. 

Aristide half closed his eyes in a sort 
of rapture. 

“T see a face,” he murmured, ‘“‘a face 
young, of a loveliness, of a nobility—” 

“You see it through that little panel 
in the kitchen, don’t you?” interrupted 
Mark. 
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Aristide opened his eyes quickly. 

“Ah, you have seen, then,” he said. 
“Well, my friend, you do not see me 
blush. That face is to me an inspiration 
for my art, a happiness to my heart. 
Listen: When I come to this sacred 
country on the ship, they put me down 
in the stokehole; and there, by shift, I 
shovel the coals into the fire, like a good 
little devil in hell. I am burn, I faint, I 
am expire, almost—and then I come up 
to the deck and breathe that air of 
heaven that blow over the cold wave. 
Mon Dieu, I breathe! Weil, when I 
look through that little hole at that face, 
si joli, si gentil, it is like that. I breathe, 
I revive. Ah, if I were five years 
younger, and if I have no wife! My 
devoted homage to that face!” 

He raised his glass, and Mark clinked 
his own glass against it with great good 
will. 

“You’re a good scout, Mr. Aristide.” 
he said heartily. “I suppose, then, you’d 
just as soon work for Robinson as for 
Grotz?” 

Instantly Aristide’s eyes blazed. 

“That miserable!” he cried. ‘That 
camel!” Then in a moment he seemed 
to slump, much as he had that afternoon 
in the kitchen. “Eh, well,’”’ he said in a 
broken voice, “that Grotz, he is not such 
a bad sort. He has his points, that old 
boy. But yes, certainly, he is not so bad. 
Still, Mr. Robinson, he is ¢rés bon, and 
Miss Robinson—we will drink to her 
again, my friend.” 

“But some other night,” suggested 
Mark, ‘—not in this place.” 

“You are right,” agreed Aristide with 
dignity. “You have the spirit of a gen- 
tleman ; and I, Aristide, tell you so. You 
are my friend, and you speak to me from 
the tip of your ear. It is a large ear, 
but that is no matter if I have compre- 
hension of your soul of a gentleman.” 

“That’s the essential,” said Mark 
cheerfully. “And now let’s go home. 
I'll see you part of the way, if you don’t 
mind.” 

Mark saw him all the way to his apart- 
ments, which were on Michigan Avenue 
near Park Row. At the door he turned 
Aristide over to a lively colored boy in 
a soiled uniform much too small for 
him, and it may be recorded that the 
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next morning Aristide seemed not a bit 
the worse for his little lapse from 
sobriety. 


“\ A ARK!” called Alicia from the desk. 

It was late in the afternoon, and the 
waiters were preparing the tables. Mark 
had worked his way close to her. 

“Ma’am?” answered the young man 
coolly. 

“How are you getting along?” she 
inquired, with too much of the casual in 
her tone. 

“Very well, thank you,” replied Mark 
politely. But he could not help betray- 
ing the twinkle in his eyes, and she had 
to rest her little white teeth against her 
under lip as she met his look for a 
moment. Then she carefully examined 
the point of her pencil. 

“Very kind of you to ask,” 
added gratefully. 

“T’m not kind,” she corrected. 
just curious.” 

That seemed rather severe, but try as 
she would, she could not get severity 
into her voice. 

“Do you like it?” 

“Tt’s honest work, and I take an inter- 
est in it,”’” Mark told her. 

“Father says you take an interest,” she 
said, still looking at her pencil, while 
Mark’s caressing gaze embraced the pink 
tip of her ear, the end of her entrancing 
little nose, and every feature that spoke 
to him in the silent language of lovers. 

“But I should think that you—” She 
stopped in charming confusion that was 
increased when, looking up, she saw how 
he was looking at her. 

“Please tell me what you think,” Mark 
begged softly. 

“T should think, then, that you would 
want to do something else,’”’ she flashed 
out, meeting his look squarely, ‘“—some- 
thing more—more what I believe you 
could do—what you ought to do.” 

“T’ll do whatever you say,” declared 
Mark. “I was brought up to this busi- 
ness, though, and I’m not ashamed of it. 
Understand that, please. I take rather a 
pride in doing my work well—any part 
of it. At the same time, if you think I 
ought to do something else, I’ll quit 
right now and try something else— 
hard.” 


Mark 


“T’m 
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“Oh, no,” cried Alicia, greatly dis- 
tressed. “Don’t do that. I’m sorry, very 
sorry, if I have hurt your feelings, and 
—I don’t want you to go—to leave us, 
I’m sure.” 

“Then I wont go,” said Mark; and 
as he said it, Grotz walked in. 


“Tt INTERRUPT, perhaps, no?” in- 

quired the former proprietor, frown- 
ing as he noted the confidential attitude 
of the two young people, and addressing 
himself to Alicia. “I am to see your 
father, little one.” 

“You wont be in the way if you take 
a seat over there, Mr. Grotz,” said Alicia 
icily as she waved him to a bench that 
had been installed by the window. 
“Father went over to the bank a little 
while ago, and he ought to be back any 
minute. He was expecting you.” 

“So?” commented Grotz. “Then I will 
stand—and grow good—no? And 
how do we find ourselves by this 
time?” He leaned his fat arm on 
the counter and leered ingrati- 
atingly, but he straightened up 
with a jerk as Mark tapped him 
smartly on the shoulder. 

“Over there, the young lady 
said,” Mark directed, “—un- 
less you’d rather wait out- 
side.” The young man looked 
smilingly into the bulging 
pale gray eyes that glared at 
him, and his voice was quite 
low and free from anything 
like anger, but there was 
something indefinable in 
look and tone, and in the 
poise of his body, that y 
made Mr. Grotz 
draw back a step and 
brought an admonitory cry from 
Alicia. 

“Mark !” 

“Yes ma’am,” said Mark, keep- 
ing a steadfast eye on his man. 

“Mark!” cried Alicia again. 
“Please, Mark!” 1 

Whether the young man fen, 
would have yielded to this ap- 
peal is not perfectly certain, 
because Mr. Robinson entered 
at this moment, and the tense . 
situation dissolved harmlessly. 
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But Grotz was shaking like an unappe- 
tizing jelly, with wrath and perhaps 
recent apprehension. 

“That is a fresh fellow,” he spluttered 
to Robinson. “If you know what is 
good for you, you will fire that fellow, 
no?” 

“I guess I know what is good for me, 
Mr. Grotz,” said Mr. Robinson frigidly. 
“T’ve got the balance of your money 
ready for you. Come in behind here, and 
we'll settle up.” 


TWO or three hours later, in the middle 
of the evening rush, Mark stopped 
a moment to speak to the spare, red 
bearded customer who had once reproved 
him for proposing to raise the tariff on 
meals, They had met two or three times 
since that occasion. 
“Well,” said the red-bearded man with 
a friendly grin, ‘“‘was I right or was | 
wrong? Did I lie to you, or did I give 
you the straight goods?” 

“You were right, old top,” said 

Mark. “All is right-tooloorallay, 
and I’m a hundred times obliged to 
you.” 
“No obligation,” grinned 
Red-beard. ‘“I’d as soon eat 
one place as another, the 
eats being equal, and a 
sure thing for sixty days 
beats an uncertainty 
with a_ two-weeks’ 
limit.” 

With this cryptic utter 
ance the spare man went on 
with his supper, and Mark 
went his way with a light heart. 





* ELL, Mark,” said Mr. Rob 
inson confidentially, as they 
walked to the corner together that 
night, “we’ve got the little place 
paid for now, and I don’t see any 
reason why we shouldn’t do pretty 
well—do you?” 
“We are doing pretty well, 
aren’t we?” asked Mark. 
“Oh, yes, in a_ small 


He fixed the now agi- way,” Mr. Robinson ad 
tated chef with a look 
still more 
and uttered his word: 
**Komm!’’ 


mitted grudgingly. “But 
why shouldn’t we work in 
the big way—bigger prem- 
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ises, better location, a swell custom, 
string orchestra, menu in French— 
Aristide could fix that—prices away up 
in G? What do you think, Mark? 
You’ve got a head on your shoulders, and 
you’ve had experience with swell custom, 
like Spartin’s, for instance. Can they 
beat Aristide at Spartin’s—with the 
proper support, of course? You ought to 
know.” 

“Is Aristide going to stay with you 
right along?” Mark asked. 

“Sure thing he is!’ said Robinson. 
“Oh, he’s satisfied, all right.” 

“There’s more to the big business than 
the chef,” said Mark. “That’s a big 
asset, of course, but there’s the buying 
end, the hiring and firing end, the adver- 
tising end, the cellar end—it’s something 
with as many ends as a remnant counter, 
but you can put the management first.” 

Mr. Robinson sighed. 

“I’m beginning to think so,” he owned. 
“T didn’t at first, but I’m beginning to 
change my mind. I’m good when it 
comes to running the dining-room. I 
know that; I aint just bragging. And I 
like it. My idea has always been a swell 


dining-room and me in a white choker. 
with a diamond in my shirt-front, bossing 
the help and seeing that everybody’s sat- 


isfied. That suits me. I could shine 
there.” 

“You certainly could,” Mark agreed. 

“Tt aint so much the money,” Mr. Rob- 
inson went on, “only for my daughter 
Alicia. But that’s what I’d like to 
do.” He sighed. “Still,” he added 
hopefully, “maybe we could work 
into it. There’s me, and there’s Aristide, 
and there’s you. You've got a head on 
you for more than waiting on tables, and 
—well, we'll see.” 

“Go slow and feel your way,” supple- 
mented Mark. “I guess that’s best, Mr. 
Robinson.” He took the hand his em- 
ployer extended as they parted at the 
corner, and strode away humming a gay 


little air. 
III 


“I ISTEN, then,” said Grotz impress- 

ively, and in the manner of a man 
who would no longer be trifled with. 
“Listen: You will not like to see Papa 
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lose the good business and go broke— 
no? Am I joking? No, I am not joking. 
Can I fix things so that he goes broke? 
Like I break the toothpick—just so 
easy.” He took a toothpick from the 
glass on the counter and snapped it 
between his finger and thumb, throwing 
the pieces over his shoulder. 

It was late in the dinner period. Only 
a few stragglers remained in the dining- 
room, and Mark and Mr. Robinson were 
both in the kitchen. 

“But I am too tender-hearted to break 
people when they are good to me and 
not foolish,” he went on, looking at the 
girl with half-closed eyes and smiling 
maliciously. “I prefer to be good to 
them. I would prefer to be good to Papa 
and so good to his little girl. I can show 
Papa how to run a restaurant—a big res- 
taurant. Is Papa a good business man? 
I am afraid not. Am I a good business 
man? Not so bad, not so bad—perhaps. 
I have made some money. My wife 
would have plenty—money, pretty trin- 
kets, pretty clothes, everything that she 


Aristide turned pale and hesitated. 
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liked—no ?” 
again. 

“I’m sure that she could have a new 
dress any time she could make you believe 
she really needed it,” said Alicia calmly. 
“Are you through, Mr. Grotz?” 

“Or—lI lift my hand, and in a week 
you have no good trade—nothing but 
expense, and Papa loses all he has saved 
in Iowa,” Grotz snarled. “I am not going 
to Baltimore, little one. I am going to 
stay in Chicago—my pretty little wife 
Alicia and our Papa and Aristide, whose 
wife will perhaps come from France to 
make him happy, too. I do not ask you 
to answer me now, but to think. And I 
shall show you this, too.” 

He pulled a_ bank-book from his 
pocket. Alicia looked past him and gave 
a significant little nod. Immediately fol- 
lowing that, Mr. Grotz gave a loud yelp 
of pain as his arm was suddenly twisted 
behind him and he was propelled rapidly 
to the door. There was a brief pause at 
that point, and then the door opened and 
Grotz went through it with a highly 
accelerated motion caused by the vio- 


leered at the girl 


He 


lently applied sole of a shoe, and was 
only able to check his momentum half- 
way across the street. 


“J wouldn’t come back here any 
more,” advised Mark from the doorway. 
“Catch !” 

He stooped, and picking up the bank- 
book and Mr. Grotz’s hat, tossed them 
out. 

“He got a little too gay,” he explained 
to the interested customers who had left 
their seats and made a rush to view the 
proceedings. “I think the show is over 
now, though,” he added. 

In fact, Grotz, having dusted off his 
coat-sleeves and trousers, having repos- 
sessed himself of his property and shaken 
his fist, was already heading for State 
Street, with a slight limp. 

“Thank you, Mark,” said Alicia. She 
spoke as if he had just picked up her 
handkerchief or yielded to her his seat 
in a street-car, but her eyes were like 
stars, and her cheeks were peony-red. 
Mark merely grinned and passed on ; and 
in a few minutes order once more reigned 
in the dining-room. 

“What was it, my dear?” asked Rob- 
inson. 
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Alicia told him at length, and the 
plump little man made his comment in 
three words, one of them profane and 
another actionable. 

“T don’t know what we'd do without 
Mark,” he added. 

“Neither do I,” admitted Alicia. 

“You aren’t—polite,” Alicia said 
rather breathlessly as Mark stopped 
with the cigar-case between them at 
closing time. 

“How?” asked Mark. 

“You didn’t tell me I was welcome 
when I thanked you awhile ago.” 

She gave him a shy, smiling half- 
glance and poked the end of her pencil 
in the cigar-cutter. Mark took her hand 
—the softest, warmest little hand imag- 
inable, but highly charged with a dan- 
gerous sort of electricity. Gently he re- 
moved the pencil. 

“Look at me,” he commanded. “Do I 
have to tell you that you are welcome to 
anything [ can do for you, to anything 
I have or can get for you—to me, such 
as I am, and anything you can make 
of me?” 

“You don’t have to, of course,” replied 
Alicia. “But—I—I rather like to have 
you tell me.” Her hand stirred in his, 
but she made no effort to withdraw it. 

“A  waiter—a flunky!” murmured 
Mark. 

“You are to be manager,” she told 
him. ‘Father and I talked it over last 
night.” 

“You are going to take me, then?” 

She took him. Freeing herself with a 
quick movement, she bent forward, took 
him by his large ears and drew his head 
toward her. Their lips met, and— 

There was a loud crash from the 
kitchen—of fallen and shattered crock- 
ery, succeeded by a scuffle and by a final 
thump as of some heavy body in heavy 
impact upon the floor. Cries of rage, of 
consternation, savage oaths! 


, 


ENACITY of purpose was a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Mr. 
Grotz; resourcefulness was another. 
With the restaurant’s front door closed 
to him, he had, after the interval neces- 
sary for repairing the disorder of his 
apparel, and some fortifying drinks, gone 
to the back door and summoned Aristide 





Aristide gave a 

beautiful dem- 

onstration of 

savate, Leap- 

ing upward like 

a frenzied ante- 

lope, man- 

aged in some 

miraculous way 

to kick his an- 

tagonist in the 

face and in the 

stomach— 

whether in the 

face first and 

then in the sg 
stomach, vice versa or synchro- 
nously is uncertain; but the result 
was a crash and—Mr. Grotz amid 


the wreckage of glass and crockery 


in a corner of the kitchen, with his bruised head in a copper 


stewpan. 


with an imperative look and a beckoning 
crook of his forefinger. As Aristide, 
beyond a sullen stare, disregarded look 
and gesture, Grotz advanced into the 
kitchen, and here Mr. Robinson inter- 
fered. 

“You keep out of here, you scalawag, 
said the proprietor angrily. “Get out 
and keep out!” 


” 


Thereupon Aristide seized a murderous carving A 
knife, and Mr. Robinson seized Aristide from behind. / 


Grotz smiled unpleasantly and raised 
his fat hand. 
“T shall go in a moment; I make no 


fuss. But I have one word to say to 
Aristide.” 

He fixed the now agitated chef with a 
look still more imperative, and uttered 
his word: 

“Komm!” 
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Aristide turned pale and _ hesitated. 
With one hand he fumbled with a but- 
ton of his white linen jacket, and with 
the other he half raised the flat cook’s 
cap from his head. Then he abruptly 
dropped both hands and clenched them, 
while his face assumed an expression of 
resolute defiance. 

“And I have one word to say to you— 
cochon!” he cried. “Go! Allez au 
diable!”’ 

“You prefer, then, that I shall send 
the United States marshal for you— 
no?” sneered Grotz. 

At that, Aristide made his rush. Simul- 
taneously, Grotz, inspired by a sudden 
fury of disappointment and his drink 
or two, ran at him with whirling fists ; 
and at that, Aristide gave a beautiful 
demonstration of savate. Leaping up: 
ward like a frenzied antelope, he man- 
aged in some miraculous way to kick his 
antagonist in the face and in the stomach 
—whether in the face first and then in 
the stomach, vice versa or synchronously 
is uncertain ; but the result was the crash 


already noted and—Mr. Grotz amid the 
wreckage of glass and crockery in a 
corner of the kitchen, with his bruised 
head in a copper stewpan. 

Thereupon Aristide seized a murder- 
ous carving knife, and Mr. Robinson 


seized Aristide from behind. Mark, fol- 
lowed by Alicia, arrived upon the scene 
just in time to disarm the frantic 
Frenchman and force him into a chair, 
where Mr. Robinson held him. 

“Well, this seems to be your unlucky 
day—no?” said Mark, addressing the 
dazed and still recumbent Grotz. 

“T’d like to know what it all means,” 
observed Mr. Robinson. 

“T’ll tell you—in words succinct as 
possible,” said Mark, seating himself on 
the corner of a table and still looking at 
Grotz. “This animal and friend Aris- 
tide, here, have been working a little 
game all over town for a year or two 
—something of a piker’s game, but do- 
ing well, at that, thank you—eh, Mr. 
Grotz? The idea was to open up a res- 
taurant in some populous district, work 
up a big patronage, which was easy with 
Aristide’s cooking and a low tariff—then 
advertise, select a victim, dazzle him with 
the big custom and sell out to him, lock, 
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stock and barrel, including Aristide, at 
a big price. Aristide was always glad to 
stay with the new management at the 
same wages—until Grotz gave him the 
word to quit, and then he quit, leaving 
the new management to watch the cus- 
tom fall off considerably quicker than it 
had been attracted. Another thing I’ve 
found is that Grotz paid more for his 
supplies than the bills from the produce 
people showed. He had a sort of gen- 
tleman’s agreement with them that re- 
mained in force until Aristide severed 
his connection with the restaurant. If 
Aristide quits you to-day, Mr. Robinson, 
you'll find that prices for your provisions 
will go kiting up to-morrow. That’s 
about the size of it, isn’t it, Aristide?” 


ARISTI DE dropped his head in shame 

but made no reply. Grotz spat out 
a broken tooth and gave his accomplice 
an evil look. Alicia moved over to where 
the cook sat and patted his shoulder con- 
solingly, and Mark loved her the more 
for it. 

“But we wont be too hard on Aris- 
tide,” Mark resumed. “I’ve been having 
this thing looked into pretty thoroughly 
since I got a hint of it from a man who 
happened to patronize three of Mr. 
Grotz’s endless chain of restaurants. He 
furnished me with names, dates and ad- 
dresses, did this chap, and I’ve had a 
few more added to them, until I’ve got 
Mr. Grotz’s dossier pretty completely— 
also his goat. Mr. Grotz, it seems, had 
something on Aristide. There was a con- 
versation overheard last night between 
the two which indicates that. Aristide 
wasn’t a free and willing agent, exactly ; 
and moreover he has taken a strong 
fancy to—er—to Mr. Robinson that 
made him obstropolous, so to speak. 
Grotz got the wrong idea about this 
fancy of Aristide’s, and for private and 
personal reasons he didn’t like it. Alto- 
gether, there were a few high words and 
a few shockingly low words between 
them—but not the open breach that 
seems to have breached.” 

Here Aristide raised himself from his 
chair. 

“Let me tell you the history of my- 
self,” he said with an appealing gesture. 
“Let me accuse myself, to begin, with 
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miserable conduct. I, a son of France, 
ran away like a rabbit from my country 
because I fear there is to be war. I leave 
my dear wife, I leave all, and I go to 
Cherbourg and hide myself on a ship 
that is bound for America. I am found, 
and first I am compelled to the stoke- 
hole. Then it is discovered that I am 
a cook, and I cook until we reach New 
York. There I cannot go to shore. I am 
to be deport’—back to France, back to 
disgrace, to prison. So I sign what you 
call articles to cook for the ship, and 
then I am permitted to go to shore. Bien! 
I run away. 

“After, I meet this Grotz, and since 
then I am under his finger. But he pays 
me more than I am ever paid before, 
and I send money to my Rosalie and also 
I give money to the A//iance—all that I 
can; so when I reproach myself for my 
miserable conduct, I am a little consoled. 
Still, often I say to myself: ‘I owe to 
my country my life, my blood—wife, 
child, all. I owe the grand sacrifice— 
reparation.’ I shall go to my consul and 
say: ‘Here am I, a Frenchman—Jacques 
Bonhomme —the name is ,,.. 
no matter. I desire to # 
fight for my country. 

Take me, then.’ 

“And Grotz, he 

laughs at me. ‘We 


tastefully decorated Tac ~S 
and brilliantly lighted “4 


dining-room. 


The party onal ‘ a re jj 
into the large, ct peed, 
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are both Americans, my good Aristide,’ 
he says. ‘This war is foolishness, and 
we are not fools, Acin? First I have you 
arrested because you desert from the 
ship; then I tell your consul: “This is 
not Jacques Bonhomme. It is Aristide 
le Grand, fugitive from the law and 
double deserter. Deport him, then, and 
let him be shot.” What then?’ 

“And that is too much! Not the death, 
but the death of disgrace. So I feel un- 
til—” He looked at Alicia most pitifully 
and then sat down again. 

Grotz had slowly got himself into a 
sitting posture. Now he struggled to his 
feet. He walked slowly to the door. 

“Don’t worry, old man,” said Mark 
to Aristide. “He wont trouble you. I’ve 
got a nice little case of conspiracy to de- 
fraud against him if he doesn’t behave 
quite prettily. He wont even be in town 
by nine o’clock to-night, if he’s wise. 
Don’t worry !” 

Grotz opened the door and then turned 
a most unlovely face upon them— 
bruised, swollen and rage-distorted. He 
clenched a pudgy fist and shook it. 

“Tf it is a thousand years, I get even,” 
he croaked. 

Then he favored them with a ghastly 
grin and disappeared. 

“Well, we’re rid of him,’’ commented 
Robinson after a short silence. “Aris- 

“% tide, we're going to forget all this 

a now. You stay with me—” 
‘ee But Aristide shook his head. 
“No, monsieur,” he broke in. 
“For a day or two, yes; for 
a week or two, perhaps, or 
three, if necessary, and With- 
out wage; that is under- 
stood. But—’” He threw 
up his head and expanded 
his chest. “My duty is first 
to my country. I hesitate 
no longer; I return to 

France!” 


SMART limousine drew up to 

the curb before Spartin’s and 

stopped. An_ impressive porter 

opened the door of the vehicle 

and stood at salute while five per- 

sons—two ladies and three gentlemen 
—got out and entered the restaurant 

in the following order: 


















First, a beautiful young woman, on the 
arm of a portly man with rather long 
white hair that made his somewhat large 
ears inconspicuous. This gentleman was 
John B. Kennon, proprietor of Spartin’s. 
Next came a pleasant-looking, middle- 
aged lady. She leaned on the arm of 
a plump and rosy little man whose shirt- 
bosom was strikingly expansive. A young 
man with large ears and a remarkably 
happy countenance brought up the rear. 

The party passed into the large, taste- 
fully decorated and brilliantly lighted 
dining-room, where a magnificent head 
waiter advanced eagerly to meet them 
and then at a slight frown and shake of 
the head from the white-mustached 
leader stood respectfully to one side. 

At one of the tables, solus, sat a 
sparsely built man with a sparse red 
beard, who bowed to the young lady, 
nodded familiarly to the plump and rosy 
escort of the matron and grinned at the 
young man. This person, judging from 
the dishes before him and the brand of 
wine at his elbow, seemed to be doing 
himself pretty well. The young lady 
and the plump little man seemed sur- 
prised, but they nodded affably. The 
party passed into a private dining-room 
where, with all splendors of plate and 
napery, a table was spread for five. 

“Here we are,” said Mark joyfully. 


T would have been hard to find a hap- 
pier party of five than these. Mark 
was happy because—well, it was only 
necessary to look at Alicia to tell. Pret- 
tily fluttering, blushing, dimpling little 
Alicia, who tried so hard for her old 
poise and _ self-possession, and failed 
with such entire and charming success! 
And Alicia—well, there was Mark—her 
Mark, absolutely ; and in her bright eyes 
that ordinary young man, with his ugly 
but radiant face, was almost absurdly 
perfect. The elder Mr. Kennon was 
happy because he had lost his fear that 
the boy would make a consummate fool 
of himself over a woman some day. Mrs. 
Kennon was happy because her son was. 
In fact, the Kennons had fallen in love 
with Alicia without reserve. 
And Mr. Robinson was happy—partly 
because he had at one critical glance 
appraised Parmlee, the floor manager, 
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whom he was soon to displace, and had 
found Parmlee his inferior in the quali- 
ties of floor managing. 

“This,” he observed, “is my idea of 
how things ought to be. By the way, 
Mark, wasn’t that one of our customers 
—the red-bearded man—in the other 
room ?” : 

“That was the fellow who put me 
into juxtaposition with Grotz and his 
little game,” explained Mark. “He gets 
his checks here O. K.’d for sixty days in 
consideration thereof, and he’s having 
the time of his life. 

“This has been my busy day.” Mark 
went on. “I had a long talk with the 
French consul about Aristide this morn- 
ing. Aristide will get a merely nominal 
punishment, if any, and a chance to do 
his bit in the trenches. He’s on his way 
to New York now, happy and hopeful. 
Ladies and gentlemen, here’s to poor old 
Aristide, and may he go through safe 
and whole—and back to Rosalie.” 

They drank the toast; Mark refilled 
the glasses in a professional manner. 

“And here’s to the man who bet me 
ten dollars that I could get a better din- 
ner at Robinson’s Restaurant than we 
can serve here!” 

They drank to the unknown, although 
not without demur. 

“Mark is a first-class waiter,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Kennon to Alicia. “He 
learned the business from omnibus boy 
up, my dear, and he’s as proud of his 
union card as of anything I know.” 

Mark heard that. ‘Wrong!’ he said. 
“That isn’t the thing I am proudest of.” 

As for pride, his chest was swelling 
with it and his face was glowing with 
it, as he stood behind Alicia’s chair. 

Mr. Kennon winked at his wife and 
Mr. Robinson, who responsively winked 
back at him and at each other. 

“But I’m glad to be a waiter,” Mark 
went on. “Lots of fellows have things 
made pretty easy for them, but there’s 
always something they want that money 
can’t buy for them, . . . . Something,” 
he repeated. 

He bent down and took Alicia’s face 
between his hands and turned it to- 
ward him, looking deep into her eyes. 

“But all things come to the man who 
waits,” he concluded. 











































A Student of His 
Fellow-Man 


By Adele S. Burleson 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM OBERHARDT 


JAMES PEARCE looked at his 
watch. By leaving the office at 
once he could say good-by to 
his invalid sister, drop by the 
hospital for a last word with her doctor 
husband and make the steamer comfort- 
ably. But as he had done nothing com- 
fortably during the past twenty-five 
years, it was inevitable that he should 
decide to attend to several things, rush 





his leavetakings, and chance, not really 


missing his steamer, but arriving only 
just in time. 

To cure himself of the ravages of this 
habit of hurry, he had agreed to go by 
slow boat from New Orleans to Liver- 
pool and return, putting in six weeks 
overcoming his nerve-racking ways and 
meditating reform. 

At the hospital he caught Imogene’s 
husband emerging from the operating- 
room, and waited, watch in hand, a 
slight frown on his brow, while the sur- 
geon conscientiously sterilized his hands. 

“Get my steamer-letter?” 

“Yes, yesterday.” 

“Don’t read it right off; loaf awhile 
after you get to sea, and when you're 
rested, begin your regeneration; you'll 
find in the letter some good advice and a 
working schedule—and a lot of gossip 
and talk-talk; I can be as garrulous as 
an old woman when I let my pen run 
on. Don’t forget Imogene—she expects 
you to go by the house.” 


A hasty handshake, and Pearce, keep- 
ing his chauffeur barely within the 
speed-limit, was racing along the street 
to redeem his promise to his sister. A 
single bound up the steps of her home, 
a nervous ringing of the bell, an excited 
bursting in at the front door, preceded 
his sudden appearance in her room on 
the second floor. 

“Haven't a minute to stop, Imogene. 
Late now. Good-by. Take care of your- 
self.” 

His precipitate flight to the street was 
interrupted at the foot of the staircase 
by a sharp, snapping encounter with a 
small dog which darted from the rear 
depths of the long hallway, followed by 
a negro servant. 

“Hang it!” raged Pearce as the door 
banged between him, the excited dog and 
the startled face of the negro. 

And as he leaped into his car and 
looked down at a small stain of blood on 
his sock, he said something a bit 
stronger. 

Another frantic race to the docks and 
a fevered spurt up the gangplank with 
the bo’swain’s order to cast off sounding 
in his ears, landed him breathless on the 
deck of the Speedwell. 

But not a moment of time had been 
lost; the guiding principle of his life 
had not been violated. With’ three weeks 
ahead of him in which to get settled in 
his new quarters, he pressed on to his 
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stateroom, and by the time the little cot- 
ton-steamer had turned about and 
pointed her nose down the Mississippi, 
his steamer-trunk was unstrapped. his 
bags emptied and stowed away and—he 
was facing a blank world. 

He took the physician’s letter from 
his pocket and then replaced-it. His 
eyes turned eagerly to the few books he 
had brought with him; then he looked 
away, reminding himself of his promise 
to obey orders—for six weeks. 

He looked at his watch—a bad habit, 
to be left off, since time meant nothing 
to him now, he told himself. He stepped 
outside his stateroom and wandered 
among the thirty-five or forty passengers 
who, with the officers and crew, made up 
the ship’s company. He knew no one and 
was conscious only of intense indiffer- 


ence. 


JOR a day or two Pearce’s thoughts 
turned persistently to his business af- 
fairs, dwelling on things he had left un- 
done, or scheming for the future; but 
presently this mood passed. During long 
hours he sat in a steamer-chair, dimly 
aware of a flavor in the salt air and of 
almost unity with the sea and sky. Slowly 
the man crept back over the years to the 
boy who knew well these skies and waves 
and stars, and had loved them next to 
his mother. 

He discovered a young man whose 
deck-chair adjoined his and who was also 
his table companion. He 
looked interesting, and 
everything about him from 


his well-fitting brown suit to his steady 
brown eyes and lean jaw suggested ef 
ficiency. It pleased him when the young 
man asked him to play shuffleboard, and 
he gladly put off reading the doctor’s let- 
ter, which he had again taken from his 
pocket for that purpose. He enjoyed the 
game too, and they played until the din 
ner-gong sounded. 

“Tt’s a pity vou’re cut off from tennis 
or golf,” commented the brown-eyed 
young man. “Some form of real, hard 
exercise is what you need.” 

Pearce was conscious of a feeling of 
irritation at the young man’s words. 
Some one on board had recognized him 
and betrayed his identity to the fellow. 

“T am sorry, but I don’t recall you,” 
he said, pausing at his stateroom door. 

“We have never met before,” admitted 
the young man with an embarrassed air. 

“You seem to know something about 
my habits.”’ 

“T beg your pardon, sir. My interest 
in people sometimes plays smash with my 
manners. I happened to notice that your 
right hand is slightly smaller than your 
left, which suggests a crippled arm.” 

“True. My arm was badly broken 
when I was a boy, but no one except you 
has ever noticed the dif- 


ference in the size of my 


- hand.” 


The Doctor looked up sharply. “Ah, getting me down 


too, are you? 


ae 
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The young man, veiling his satisfac- 
tion at Pearce’s answer, lifted his cap 
and walked away. 


HAT night at dinner, while they lin- 
gered over the sweets, a short, middle- 

aged man with a gentle face and an af- 
fable manner slipped into the unoccupied 
seat at their small table. Deep lines 
showed on his brow and about his sensi- 
tive mouth, but they seemed a base be- 
trayal of the eternal youth behind them. 

“I’m the ship’s doctor, gentlemen—at 
your serviee,” he introduced himself. 

“I brought my doctor with me,” 
smiled Pearce, his hand straying uncon- 
sciously to his coat pocket, where his lets 
ter of instructions still reposed unread. 

“Good! But if you need my services, 
you'll find me at the dispensary every 
morning from eight to nine.” 

Pearce thanked him, finished his din- 
ner in silence and left the table. 

“Tired business man—lawyer—would 
be my guess,’ mused the young man, 
looking after Pearce’s retreating figure. 

“Ah, a student of your fellow-men,” 
commented Doctor Atkinson genially. 

“Yes, but I don’t worry about them— 
as you do,” he said with a mischievous 
glance at his companion. 

The Doctor looked up sharply. “Ah, 
getting me down too, are you?” 

“From sympathy, yes. I’m sorry you’ve 
had to begin the trip with such very 
serious illness aboard.” 

The physician started, and stared help- 
lessly at the speaker; then he asked in 
a low voice: ‘How did you know ?” 

The young man shook his head. 

“Good heavens, man, I’ve got to know 
where it came from; I’ve got to stop the 
leak, if I have to put somebody in irons,” 
the Doctor blustered impatiently. 

“It wont go any farther.” 

“It got to you.” The Doctor’s irrita- 
tion grew and blazed into anger. 

“Do you want a panié on board ?” 

“No.” 

“Then in God’s name speak.” 

“Do you think the facts would justify 
a panic?” 

“No, but we’d have one pretty quick.” 

“People are reasonable.” 

“Not when it comes to yellow fever, 
even if it’s only a suspect case.” 
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The young man lowered his lids to 
hide the gleam of triumph in his dark 
eyes. 

“Do you want to subject a whole ship- 
load of people to the torture of fear?” 
the Doctor demanded. 

“T don’t wish to offend you by telling 
how I came by the information.” 

“Offend me—don’t discuss trifles !”’ 

It seemed a long time to the excited 
physician before the answer came : “You 
told me yourself.” 

Incredulity and suspicion appeared on 
the physician’s face. 

“When you failed to get to meals until 
we'd been at sea three days, and when 
you did come with a face seamed by 
worry, I felt sure that something was 
radically wrong in your particular shop.” 

Over the little man’s kindly features 
spread a deep flush of mortification, and 
it was several minutes before he could 
command himself sufficiently to speak. 

“With your clairvoyant powers, per- 
haps you can tell me my diagnosis of 
you?” 

“T believe I can. I fancy it is some- 
thing like this: a young man suffering 
with a constitutional mania for intruding 
into other people’s business.” 

“Right! I could not have put it bet- 
ter myself.” 

The young man rose from the table 
and with his winning smile lighting his 
face, extended his hand. 

“T owe you an apology, and I offer it. 
But don’t forget that you can trust me.” 


THE men met again at the breakfast 
table. 

“The sea air or something else is help- 

ing you,” said Doctor Atkinson as Pearce 


took his place. “Even I can see that,” 
he added in a sarcastic aside to the young 
man, who only smiled blandly. 

“Ves,” Pearce admitted. “It seems I 
really can get along without work.” 

“Perhaps you thrive because you’ve 
never read those orders you brought 
aboard with you.”’ The young man turned 
his eyes slyly to the Doctor. 

“Ah, our young detective 
growled the little man. 

Pearce laughed, his hand as before 
going mechanically to his coat pocket. 

“You divined his state of freedom by 


again !” 
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his careless, irresponsible air, I suppose 
—the air of one still outside the clutch 
of science as represented by his family 
physician,” suggested Atkinson with a 
sarcasm barely escaping discourtesy. 

“No, I merely observed that in re- 
placing the letter last night he turned in 
a corner of the flap of his breast pocket. 
The flap is still turned in—which tells 
the ordinary observer that the letter has 
remained undisturbed.” 

“You might let our young friend here 
read the letter for you and save yourself 
the trouble—unless, of course, the mat- 
ter is too trifling for a psychic of his 
class,” jeered the Doctor. 

“Good! [ll try him. When I’ve read 
the letter, we’ll give him the third de- 
gree on it.” 

Again Pearce laughed—something he 
had almost forgotten how to do—as he 
pushed back his chair and made his way 
out of the dining-room. 


N deck he found the world a spar- 

kling sapphire, and thought pity- 
ingly of the poor grinds—one of whom 
he had himself so recently been. Pres- 
ently he settled himself in his steamer- 
chair, drew forth the letter whose read- 
ing was overdue and opened it. For a 
long time after he had read it to its 
final word he lay back in the chair, his 
eyes closed against sea and sky, their 
primal mystery again shut away from 
him. When an hour or two later, he 
rose heavily and presented himself at 
the door of the dispensary, the apathy 
had returned to his face, and there was 
something there besides, which made the 
Doctor jump to his feet with anxious 
solicitude. 

The close of the interview found them 
both grave. 

“Could you come back to-night. say 
at eleven o’clock, if that is not too late 
for you?” 

Pearce silently acquiesced. 

“One moment more: I should like 
you to go to your meals as usual and be 
as normal as possible in all your habits ; 
above everything, talk to no one about 
yourself.” 

The little man 
walked away. 

At noon the following day the Doctor 


sighed as Pearce 
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found himself again alone with the 
young man with the dark eyes. 

“(Jood morning, Mr. Jones,” said the 
Doctor as they drew out their chairs in 
the dining-room. ‘You see, I’ve adopted 
your methods and by the _ intricate 
process of consulting the table-diagram 
have discovered your name.” 

“I’m sorry to discourage your ambi- 
tion to become a sleuth, Doctor, but my 
name is Steger—at your service, how- 
ever, as much as if it were Jones.” 

The Doctor turned red. 

“Tones and I made a simple ex- 
change,” the young man_ explained. 
“He preferred the north side of the 
dining-room.” 

“Not such a bad break for a_ be 
ginner, however, was it ?”? mocked Doctor 
Atkinson, the color still in his face. 

“Well, in view of your complete pre- 
occupation about another matter, it 
might have been worse.” 

“Aren’t you mistaken, Mr. Detective? 
The fever-case has cleared up. The pa- 
tient’s temperature is normal, and all 
danger in that direction is at an end. It 
was simply a scare.” 

“Certainly! I understand you got rid 
of that worry yesterday morning ; but in 
the afternoon you took on a new one.” 

As Steger spoke, he inclined his head 
slightly toward Pearce’s unoccupied 
chair. 

“Really, Mr. Jones,—I beg your par- 
don, Mr. Steger,—you are kind to look 
so closely after my thoughts and feel- 
ings.” ; 

“Don’t be uneasy; he wont interrupt 
us—never gets here till we're half 
done,”’ Steger responded to the Doctor’s 
uneasy glance toward the dining-room 
door. 

The physician promptly retired be- 
hind a stolid silence. 

“T like that old chap, and I can’t bear 
to see him lay down on himself as he 
has. He had picked up wonderfully un 
til yesterday afternoon. I wish I could 
help him.” 

A nervous tremor crossed Atkinson’s 
face as the other finished speaking. 

“And you’ve laid down on him, too,” 
pursued the young man. 

“T asked Pearce not to—’’ began the 
Doctor, but he broke off abruptly. 
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“He hasn’t; we’ve not had a word to- 
gether since yesterday morning, except 
in your presence.” 

The gentle little physician struggled 
with himself a moment; then he burst 
out angrily: 

“For God’s sake, drop your infernal 
mystery business. It’s getting on my 
nerves. I feel as though I were dealing 


with spooks or the devil himself.” 
The young man looked down at his 
plate, and for several minutes a deep 
silence was maintained. 
Then Steger spoke soothingly: “It’s 
not surprising that a man with your 
deeply sympathetic nature should have 


found it necessary to give up private 
practice and go to sea in order to—” 

“Hang my reasons for going to 
sea!” stormed the physician, glaring at 
the unruffled young man. 

“T beg your pardon, I shall not offend 
again where you are personally con- 
cerned. In regard to Pearce, a baby 
could have seen, as I did, that his world 
was shattered immediately he read that 
letter. Then I couldn’t help observing, 
when I saw him come out of your office 
later, that he carried the face of a 
doomed man—also that he has since 
acted and spoken like an automaton. 
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All the life has gone out of him. I’m 
sorry you disapprove my interest in my 
fellow-men and my methods of getting 
at their troubles—especially my desire 
to codperate with you in this case.” 

With a slight bow he turned his atten- 
tion to his luncheon, while the Doctor 
maintained a stubborn silence. 

A few minutes later, at the appear- 
ance of Pearce, Steger left the table. 


HAT night as Steger leaned against 
the ship’s railing in the drenching 
starlight of a semitropical sky, a gentle 


For a long time 
after he had 
read the letter, 
he lay back in 


the chair. 





hand was laid on his shoulder. He 
turned and looked down into the 
Doctor’s face, worn but free from any 
trace of anger. 

“Perhaps you could help me with 
Pearce,” the Doctor said. 

“Ah, he is in trouble, then.” 

“Yes, but he’s not a problem to be 
solved, young man: he’s a suffering 
human being in need of human sym- 
pathy and aid,” flamed Atkinson. 

“Why not accept my aid without 
scrutinizing my motives?” replied Steger 
good-humoredly. 


5 
“Perhaps you're right,” said the Doc- 
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tor, after a moment’s thought regaining 
command of himself. 
“Do you play cards?” 
“T do.” 
“Auction or poker?” 
“Both,” assented Steger. 


“Are you prepared to put in all day 


at it and half the night if necessary, and 
most probably lose a little money be- 
sides ?”’ 

Steger grinned. “Sure!” 
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He turned and looked down into the Doctor's face, worn but free from 
“Perhaps you could help me with Pearce,” 
“Ah, he is in trouble, then.” 


any trace of anger. 
the Doctor said. 


Then he asked: 
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“Good.” 
The Doctor moved 
paused and came back. 
“All I can tell you is that Pearce is 
in grave danger—of the worst. We can- 
not stop that if it must come; escaping 
that. we may save him from a frightful 
experience. In any event. we divert his 
mind, and that, as I see it, justifies our 
plan.” 
Steger nodded. 
Then the little man said with a sort 
of weary patience: “As a physician, I’m 
pledged to relieve suffering wherever 
I find it. With you. the service 
is voluntary and_ necessarily 
unselfish. You can hope for 
no reward—not that 
of knowing why you do it.” 

“I do not promise to shut 
my eyes.” 

The Doctor 
him, and a satirical 
widened his mouth. 

“You might as well.” 
Later, when Steger pre- 
sented himself at the 
Doctor’s room, where 
the game was to be 
inaugurated, he found 
the little man _ bent 
over his desk, his back 
to the door. At the 
sound of Steger’s voice 
he turned a startled 
face over his shoulder. 
“Don’t let me dis- 
turb you. “I’ll take a 
few more turns on 
deck and come up later 
with Pearce; he’s still 
at dinner,” Steger 
explained. 


away — then 


even 


looked at 
smile 


waiting 


\V ITHOUT 


for a reply, the 
man, glancing 


young 
around the 


carelessly 
room while he spoke, 
turned and ran down 
the steep companion- 
way to the lower 
deck, where he pro- 
ceeded to do some 
brisk walking. Once 
he overtook a room 
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steward and intuitively stooped to pick 
up a scrap of paper that fluttered from a 
wastebasket the man was carrying. 

Rounding the corner of the wireless 
office, he paused to say good morning to 
the operator. 

“Can’t get your buzz machine fixed 
up?” 

“Seems not.” 

“What happened to it?’ Steger 
stepped inside. 

“The answer to our last 
queered it, I guess—broke down on the 
first word.” The operator looked up 
with a twisted smile. 

Steger’s quiet eyes wandered absently 
over the table. “When did you break 
down?” he asked. 

“Four nights back.” 

“Any chance of getting in commission 
again?” 

The operator shook his head gloomily. 

“Hard luck!” 

Resuming his walk and observing that 
the Doctor joined Pearce in the dining- 
room, Steger again sauntered up to the 
card-room. The door was closed; he 
turned the knob, and it opened. ‘Ten 
minutes later he returned to the lower 
deck, went to his own stateroom, shut 
the door behind him, drew from his 
pocket the scrap of paper he had picked 
up on deck, and examined it carefully. 
It was plainly a fragment of torn letter. 
and read as follows: 


message 


Have worried 
Growler. His symp 
would have sent 
teur Institute 

to alarm Imogene. 
July 3d. 


The words were neatly typed on white 


linen paper of fine texture. The date 
was two days before the Speedwell 
sailed. Steger studied the broken text 
with the passion of youth and pride. He 
rewrote the disconnected words time and 
again, on a small paper pad, filling «in 
those that were missing, in various com- 
binations, studying and weighing the 
completed sentences. 

At the little physician’s call from out- 
side that the game was on, he drew in 
his breath sharply and joined his com- 
panions with an impassive face that did 
not hint at his quickened pulse. 


OST lights were out when the game 

started that night. Pearce played 
languidly at.first, with frequent lapses 
of memory and interest; but it was not 
long before the simple fascination of the 
game seized him, and the desire to excel, 
which had made him a power in the 
business world, awoke within him to an 
absorbing degree. Far into the night 
and all the next day the three com: 
panions played with quiet concentration, 
two of them that the least 
vital stake was the money piled on the 
table. Nothing was permitted to inter- 
fere with the game; the three men 
abandoned themselves to its passion. 

Situated on a little superdeck in line 
with the captain’s quarters and_ the 
bridge, to which passengers were denied 
access, the game proceeded with no in- 
terruption save that afforded by the 
meal-gong or an occasional demand 
upon the Doctor’s skill by some seaman. 

A week passed—eight days; and day 
and night the three men played on in a 
monotony of excitement. 

On the fourteenth night out from 
port, as the hour grew late and Doctor 
Atkinson lost more heavily, Pearce threw 
down his cards. 

“You're too easy to-night, Doctor—or 
your luck’s gone. We'll stop till morn- 
ing.” 

The little man, his eyes eager, his face 
pale, objected strongiy. 

“I’m good for all night,” he -insisted. 

“Mr. Pearce is right. It’s a hold-up 
to play any longer with you,” put in 
Steger. 

“It’s my business if 1 choose to lose.”’ 
The Doctor turned angrily on Steger. 

“I’m with you if you care to go on,” 
the young man said gently in response to 
the Doctor’s meaning glance; the cards 
thrown aside, subtle changes were ap- 
pearing on Pearce’s face, as though re- 
flecting some mysterious disturbance 
from the depths of his mind. 

“Let us have drinks first.” The little 
physician served some iced stuff from his 
small refrigerator, and he did it with a 
piteous gayety that brought to Steger’s 
firm mouth an_ expression almost 
spiritual in quality. As Pearce drained 
his glass, something gleamed in the 
physician’s eyes. 


const ious 
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HE game 
played in different moods. Pearce 
followed the cards with the intensity of 
a man to whom the untangling of knots 
is a daily, life-giving habit, Steger, 
with quiet patience, the physician with 


resumed, the three men 


feverish hilarity as he 
continued to lose more 
and more. 

It was past mid- 
night when the wind 
freshened and a squall struck the boat. 
“Anybody want to stop?” Pearce 
glanced at his companions as he spoke. 
“I can cross the Channel without 

changing color,” declared Steger. 
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“Don’t you know I belong to the sea?” 
scoffed the physician lightly, his eyes 
gleaming from a pallid face. 

The gale was behind them and drove 
the boat forward in long, shuddering 
plunges. 

With an occasional nervous 

ejaculation from the Doctor, the 

#, men played on silently, almost 

grimly, until the window-panes, 

closed against the furious gusts 

of rain, showed gray instead 
ee" of black. 

At the arrival of 

this questionable 


Te The three men 
ca oe Nea played in differ- 


my ent moods, 


| 


be, 


Bre" i 


dawn Pearce again proposed that the 
party break up. 

“Suppose we make a real night of it 
and then go on a sleep-jag? I’ll make 
coffee on my spirit lamp; we’ll play till 
after breakfast—then go to bed for 
twenty-four hours. What do you say?” 
The Doctor’s excitement was poorly con- 
cealed. 

When Pearce demurred, Atkinson in- 
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sisted. ‘We all need sleep, and we'll get 
it—heavy, dreamless sleep—if we stay 
awake a few more hours and reach the 
point of physical exhaustion.” 

He ended with a dismal laugh which 
must have attracted the attention of 
anyone less preoccupied than Pearce. 
“And besides,’”’ he went on hurriedly as 
Pearce hesitated, “I shall not be able to 
buy a postage stamp when we dock, un- 
less you fellows give me another chance. 
Of course, if anybody has a wife to 
settle with for this particular spree, I 
sha’n’t insist.” 

“My only moral responsibility is my 
sister Imogene, and she'll never know.” 

As Pearce spoke, the deck of cards 
which Steger had been idly shuffling as 
he sat with his chair tilted back, await- 
ing the outcome of the discussion, sud- 
denly went all over the floor. 

“If to-night’s work should 
threaten my future, I count on you both 
to clear me,” he stipulated as he groped 
for the scattered cards. 

The promise of help given, the young 
man assisted the Doctor to prepare the 
coffee. 

Pearce sat silent, and Steger’s watch- 
ful eyes saw the slow spreading over his 
features of that mysterious expression 
which always possessed them except 
when his thoughts were in the thrall of 
the cards. 

Under the stimulus of ‘the coffee 
Pearce’s face cleared, and presently he 
was again at grips with his companions, 
fighting to win, as was his temperament 
to fight in every game by which his 
brains and skill were matched against 
those of other men. 


ever 


HE breakfast-hour came and passed 

unheeded. Only the little physician, 
by frequent glances at the clock, seemed 
to note the time. When the hands 
reached ten, he was playing with the 
abandon of a man who has been drink- 
ing and has lost even the sense of cau 
tion. 

At half after ten Steger looked up. “I 
suppose we may stop now.” 

“Certainly not,” exclaimed the Doctor 
furiously. 

Steger yawned. “I should say that the 
game may well be brought to an end.” 
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“And Ksay,not—we'll play till eighh 
bells,” blurted-the Doctoryvielently. 

For an hotf\Jouger the ,anly sounds 
within the staterooM~except fora sud- 
den shriek of the wind or a flurry of rain 
against the windows from the subsiding 
storm, were the fall of the cards and the 
clink of coin on the table. 

As seven bells struck, something cut 
across the sound—something that made 
the three men pause simultaneously and 
listen. When the bell ceased, metallic 
hisses came clearly through the air— 
jagged little syncopated sizzlings. The 
sounds were unmistakable. The wireless 
was again in operation. The three men 
sat with tense muscles, as though await- 
ing something. 

Presently the sound of 
reached them; some one was coming up 
the stairway. The wireless operator ap- 


footsteps 


peared in the doorway: he held a tele 


gram in his hand which he handed to 
Pearce. 

Glancing at it, Pearce passed it, his 
face expressionless, to the Doctor. 

The Doctor read it, leaped from his 
chair, seized and wrung Pearce’s hand. 
while tears brimmed in his gentle eyes 

“Congratulations on—whatever it is.” 
smiled Steger. 

Pearce looked from one man to the 
other and tried to speak. 

“Not a word,” commanded the 
tor. “You are to go right to bed.” 

“But we have to play cards for an- 
other hour.” Steger glanced quizzically 
at the little Doctor. 

“No more cards. 
other card during the trip,” 
Doctor with a delighted grin. 

To Pearce the words brought a sud 
den realization of the situation. In all 
his turbulent business career he had 
relied upon himself, upon his own re- 
sources, for success. Now he faced two 
men to whom he owed much. The 
realization, together with the sudden re- 
action from incipient terror, strain, and 
physical fatigue, produced a sense of 
weakness against which he struggled in 
vain. 

“Not a word now.” repeated the joy- 
ful little physician. “To-morrow morn- 
ing after breakfast we'll all meet here 
and talk it over.” 


Doc 


We wont touch an 
said the 
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As he spoke, he led Pearce firmly to 
the stairway and waved him farewell. 


ETURNING to his room, Atkinson 
found Steger comfortably seated in 
an armchair, smoking a cigarette. 

He placed his hand affectionately on 
the young man’s shoulder. 

“You're a trump, and considering the- 
way the affair has ended, I see no reason 
why Pearce should not give you the facts 
himself.” 

“T know them.” 

“If you do, my hat and shoes are 
yours.” 

“Well, to begin at the beginning: be- 
fore our friend left New Orleans, he was 
bitten by a dog.” 

“The devil!” 

“He attached no importance to the 
incident until the fifth day out, when 
he read that letter he carried about with 
him in his coat pocket. 

“The news in it shocked him, and he 
consulted you. He wirelessed his people, 
but the apparatus broke down at the be- 
ginning of the answer to his message, 
and as you have no way of treating 
hydrophobia on board ship, he gave him- 
self up as lost, doomed. Am I right so 
far?” 

“Go on,” snapped the listener. 

“Not certain that the dog had hydro- 
phobia, you got me to help divert his 
mind and save him from lyssophobia, or 
imaginary rabies—which, though never 
fatal, is a distressful and shocking 
malady.” 

“Good 
medicine ?” 

“About ten days ago I read a little.” 

The Doctor threw a quick glance at 
his bookcase. The key was in his pocket. 

“Vou left it there one day for about 
an hour,” grinned Steger maliciously. 

“Do you remember the morning I 
came here and found you humped up 
over your desk? Well, I noticed that one 
book was missing from the top shelf of 
your bookcase. A few minutes later, 
when you were gone, I opened it at the 
bookmark and discovered Hydrophobia.” 

The Doctor looked crushed. 

“T can now take an examination on the 
subject. Listen: you cauterize only 
when the wound is fresh; the malady 


Lord! Have you studied 
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never manifests itself earlier than two 
weeks ; it—” 

“How did you know that he had been 
bitten?” interrupted the Doctor. 

Steger produced the scrap of paper he 
had picked up on the deck: 


Have worried 
Growler. His symp 
would have sent 
teur Institute 

to alarm Imogene. 
July 3d. 


““*Growler’ is the name of a dog. 
‘Imogene’ is the name of Pearce’s sister. 
‘—teur Institute’ could only mean ‘Pas- 
teur Institute.’ The first word of a mes- 
sage coming over the wire to Pearce 
when the apparatus stopped working 
was ‘dog.’ I saw it written on a form 
in the office. I haven’t seen the message 
that just came, but it probably reads 
like this: 

“ “Dog not mad—false alarm.’ 

“Add our frantic joy and Pearce’s 
profound relief, and the case is as simple 
as reading a primer.” 

“T suppose you miss a point now and 
then,” suggested the Doctor with a 
feeble attempt at sarcasm. 

| 

“Noble to admit it,” murmured the 
Doctor. “I was beginning to lose hope 
of putting over a single thought not 
subject to your scrutiny.” 

Steger rose, threw aside his cigarette 
and held out his hand. 

“T like your thoughts. If I ever get 
ill and want some one to feel my pains 
as keenly as I do and cry over them 
with me, I’ll employ you for my doctor.” 

The little physician hung his head 
sheepishly. 

“And if ever I have a mysterious case 
on my hands, I’ll employ you to help 
the detectives. Why don’t you go into 
the business?” 

Steger smiled as he took a card from 
his pocket and handed it to the Doctor. 
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“So long,” he said as he disappeared 
down the steep stairway. 
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strange places and in men in 

whom it would be least ex- 

pected. When _ Shagbark 
Jones, in the house-boat Luripides, with 
Black Pete, the big negro ‘‘crew,.”’ and 
Orlando, the dried-up little cook, and 
Alice, the daughter of the hairy old 
medicine-faker, arrived at the levee at 
Meotock, Iowa, the town was still chuck- 
ling over the card Hinjin & Horth, the 
jewelers, had placed in their window the 
morning after the burglary. 

The burglar—it was known he was 
Sims Tudd—had broken into the store 
through a barred rear window, and he 
had had practically the entire night for 
his work. He was an amateur, and the 
safe in which Hinjin & Horth placed 
all their valuable stock every night was 
an imposing affair; but Sims Tudd— 
working patiently—had opened it and 
taken its entire contents—twenty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of jewelry and unset 
river-pearls. 

Hinjin (the Mississippi valley is full 
of strange names) was seemingly the 
most serious and unhumorous of men, 
unless Horth, his partner, be excepted. 
Hinjin was tall and lank, and sad of 
countenance. He looked as one supposes 
an undertaker should look; but under- 
takers often are plump and jolly. Hinjin 
was the saddest-looking man in Meotock. 
Horth, on the contrary, was short and 
solemn. His fat-faced solemnity had a 
stupid flabbiness that suggested that no 


joke could ever penetrate him. Hinjin 
was the sort of man you would have 
sworn would not joke, and Horth was 
the sort you would have taken oath could 
not joke. None the less, within two hours 
after the burglary was discovered, they 
put in their window a card: 





| CONUNDRUM 
| When is a safe not a safe? 
Five dollars reward for the correct 
answer. 
Hryjixn & Hortu 





The loss of twenty thousand dollars 
was a severe one to the firm, but not 
severe enough to kill the sense of humor. 
The two men had been in business to- 
gether thirty years—Hinjin usually 
waiting on customers, and Horth, at the 
low shelf in the window, his watch- 
maker’s glass in his eye, engraving wed- 
ding rings or manipulating the innards 
of watches. They had accumulated 
goodly fortunes. They had accumulated 
also a reputation for humor. 

One summer, years before the bur- 
glary, the city laborers had scraped the 
mud of Main Street into piles, but had 
not removed it for a week, and Horth 
daubed a sign—P1ke’s PEAK—and stuck 
it on top of the especially large pile of 
mud before their shop. In an hour every 
merchant on Main Street had a sign— 
Mr. Everest, Mr. WASHINGTON or the 
like—on the pile of mud before his es- 
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tablishment. That night the city laborers 
worked until midnight, but the mud- 
heaps were removed, and Hinjin & 
Horth had won fame as humorists. 


N those days there was a particularly 
hideous woodcut kept in stock by 
nearly every American newspaper for the 
use of advef¥tisers. It bore the words 
“And don’t you forget it!” and showed 
an extremely tall man, bent at a right 
angle over an exceedingly short fat man, 
laying down the law to the latter with a 
raised fist, with which he was always 
about to strike the palm of his left hand. 
To Hinjin & Horth this cut seemed ex- 
cruciatingly funny. The first time they 
saw it Hinjin actually smiled and Horth 
chuckled; this was equivalent to roars 
of laughter from other men. 

“You!” said Hinjin, pointing to the 
fat man. 

“You!” said Horth, pointing to the 
tall thin man. 

They bought the cut outright from the 
newspaper and used it to head their ad- 
vertisement in the newspapers of the 
town, with “Hinjin & Horth” under- 
neath, followed by whatever message 
they wished to give the public. It added 
greatly to their popularity; it was con- 
sidered a good joke. And it was good 
advertising. It had personality, like the 
use of the portrait of the man who makes 
shoes and the men who make cough- 
drops.- Hinjin & Horth had a stencil 
made and had the “Don’t-you-forget-it !” 
men daubed on fences and barns. 

For years Hinjin & Horth used the fat 
man and the thin man to advertise them- 
selves. To-day you may see the large tin 
posters they finally used, tacked to trees, 
barns and fences for miles around Meo- 
tock, and here and there along the roads 
in Illinois across the Mississippi from 
Meotock. There is one on the big elm 
facing the spot where Sims Tudd lived 
in a hog-shelter at the time he broke into 
Hinjin & Horth’s safe. 

It was there when he opened his eyes 
in the morning and there when he closed 
them at night, brazenly (or tinnily) 
showing the caricatures of Hinjin & 
Horth. It did not allow him to forget 
the physically ill-assorted jewelers. 

The idea of robbing Hinjin & Horth 
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probably grew gradually in the mind of 
Sims Tudd. “They carry the largest 
stock of gold, diamonds and pearls in 
these parts” came into his mind every 
time he saw the tin poster, and it sug- 
gested that he would like to have some 
of that wealth. The poster did not let 
him forget, and finally he went over to 
Meotock one dark night, broke open the 
safe, and took every item of “the largest 
stock of gold, diamonds and pearls in 
these parts.” Evidently a sense of hu- 
mor may be a disadvantage in a business 
man. 


\ JHEN tthe Euripides landed at 

Meotock, the town was still guessing 
the conundrum “When is a safe not a 
safe ?” seeking the solution along the line 
of the world-famous ‘When is a door 
not a door ?”—the answer to which is, as 
everyone knows, “When it is ajar.” 
Nearly every combination had _ been 
tried: “When it is empty,” “When it is 
busted,” ‘‘When it is a wreck” and so on. 
But Hinjin & Horth still kept the five 
dollars offered as a reward for a solu- 
tion. 

Hal Carney, reporter for The Meotock 
Tocsin, passing along Front Street, saw 
Black Pete making the Euripides fast, 
and a clever idea leaped into his mind. 
He saw in a flash the headlines he would 
put on the article he would write: ‘Mys- 
tery Man _ Baffled—Shagbark Jones, 
Solver of Mysteries, Can Solve Murder 
Puzzles but Can’t Tell When a Safe Is 
Not a Safe.” He cut across the soft sand 
and over the railway tracks to where 
the Euripides lay. 

“Shagbark in there?” he asked Black 
Pete. “I’m reporter for The Tocsin. I 
want to see him.” 

“Boss is takin’ a snooze,” said Pete. 
“‘He’s goin’ to give me thunder if I wake 
him up. What you want? I aint goin’ 
to dare wake him up unless they’s a 
mystery in town. Is they?” 

“Mystery? You know it! Every man, 
woman and child in town is puzzled to 
death.” 

“Well, I guess maybe he’ll give me 
thunder anyways,” said Black Pete 
doubtfully, “but you come along up on 
the front deck, an’ I’ll see what he says.” 

Shagbark Jones, proprietor of Shag- 
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bark Oil and Shagbark Liniment, Mys- 
tery Man, Astrologer and Phrenologist, 
was asleep on the caved-in sofa of his 
cabin, his cob pipe resting on his thick, 
tangled beard, and one hand knotted in 
his mat of hair. He snored. 

In the room partitioned off for her, his 
daughter Alice—his feet and eyes in the 
solution of mysteries, for Shagbark sel- 
dom left the home comfort of the boat— 
was mending a bit of woman’s wear. In 
the small kitchen at the rear of the boat, 
Orlando was peeling potatoes against the 
coming of the next meal. 

“Boss !”’ said Black Pete 
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“Hey?” asked Shagbark, opening his 
eyes. “Oh, dod-whix it! What you come 
wakin’ me up like this for?” 

“Vou been asleep four hours,” said 
Black Pete. ‘“‘We done arrive at this here 
town of Meotock, boss, an’ here’s a 
young man got a mystery—” 

“Well, dod-whillix you! Why didn’t 
you say so in the first place?” growled 
Shagbark, sitting up on the couch. 

Black Pete chuckled. He called to 
Hal Carney to enter, and the young fel- 
low came in. 

“Mystery, hey?” 
“What’s your mystery ?” 


said Shagbark. 


“You don’t know the answer,” said Carney teasingly. “If you don’t, I’m going to give you a blow-off in 


The Tocsin to-night. 


“Mystery Man Baffled!” 


That sort of thing.” “Oh, dod-whix it! 


You wouldn’t go and do that, would you?” pleaded Shagbark. 
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“It’s like this, Mr. Jones,” said Car- 
ney. “There is a firm of jewelers here 
—Hinjin & Horth—and their safe was 
broken open—’” 

“Burglar not 
Shagbark. 

“No, but they know who he is. He’s 
a worthless fellow named Sims Tudd— 
lives over in the Illinois bottom-land in 
a hog-shelter. They'll get him—” 

“Why aint they got him now?” asked 
Shagbark. 

“The police are after him. They’ll get 
him. He got away somehow when they 
almost had him. But the morning after 
the safe was robbed these men, Hinjin & 
Horth, who are sort of jokers around 
town, put a card in their window with a 
conundrum on it: ‘When is a safe not a 
safe?? And—” 


caught yet?” asked 


“When it’s—” began Shagbark, and 
then he stopped. He rubbed his head 
with his hand. “When it’s a—” he ven: 
tured again. 

“It ought to be easy for you,” said 
Carney slyly. “You can solve any kind 


of mystery. Of course, we common folks 
just have to guess at it, but you can look 
at an astrology-chart, or into a crystal- 
ball or something, and see the answer in 
a second of time.” 

“Safe busted all to pieces?” asked 
Shagbark. 

“No. Sims Tudd opened it with his 
fingers, I guess, like that fellow in the 
play —Jimmy Valentine, wasn’t it? 
Police say he had all night to do it— 
probably sandpapered his fingers to 
make his touch keener, and just turned 
and turned until he felt the lock click on 
the right spot, and worked out the com- 
bination that way.” 

Shagbark’s eyes twinkled. 

“These here Hinjin & Horth men are 
quite some jokers, aint they?” he said. 
“Think of them writin’ out a conundrum 
like that when they’ve just been robbed! 
‘When is a safe not a safe?’ This Sims 
Tudd get much out of the safe?” 

“About twenty thousand dollars’ worth 
—gold, jewelry, gems, river-pearls. Can’t 
you guess the answer to the conundrum ?” 

“Oh, that!” said Shagbark carelessly. 
“Yes, I guessed that right off. Anybody 
with a mite of sense could guess that 
soon as he heard it. ‘When is a safe not 
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a safe?’ That’s too dod-whillixed easy. 
That aint what’s botherin’ me. What I’d 
like to know is why they aint caught this 
Sims Tudd if they know he did it.” 

“They know he did it, all right!” said 
Carney. “But what’s the answer to the 
conundrum ?” 

“Well, son, I don’t know as I care to 
tell—it’s so easy,” said Shagbark. “It 
would be sort of a joke on me if I said 
what the answer was—a mystery man 
givin’ the answer to a little, easy, a-b-c 
puzzle like that.” 

“You don’t know the answer,” said 
Carney teasingly. “If you don’t, I’m go- 
ing to give you a blow-off in The Tocsin 
to-night. ‘Mystery Man Baffled!’ That 
sort of thing.” 

“Oh, dod-whix it! You wouldn’t go 
and do that, would you?” pleaded Shag- 
bark. “You wouldn’t go and show up 
a poor old feller that way, would you?” 

His eyes twinkled. He saw free ad- 
vertising—headlines in The Tocsin. 

“Give me time,” he pleaded wilily. 
“I’m goin’ to be here a week, givin’ my 
Grand Musical Entertainment and Ana- 
tomical Lecture twice a day, disposing of 
Shagbark Oil and Shagbark Liniment to 
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sufferin’ humanity. Give me time! 


HIS was all Carney wanted, and it 

was all Shagbark wanted. Carney 
had the material for-his playful article, 
and Shagbark had made possible some 
free advertising. Carney did not wait 
for more, but hurried away. Shagbark 
lighted his pipe. 

“Allie!” he called. 

“Yes, Father,” the girl’s voice an- 
swered from her room. “As soon as I 
get my skirt on.” 

“You heard? They’ve got a mystery 
—kind of—in this town, and I guess 
we'll help them out, Allie. Soon’s you 
get dressed, you take some Infallible 
Grease Remover and go uptown and find 
out what’s the most mysterious thing 
about this Hinjin & Horth business.” 

“T will.” 

“Orlando!” shouted Shagbark. 

The thin, monkey-faced cook put his 
head in at the door. 

“What you yellin’ at me like a Jimuel 
J. Calliope for?” he complained. “You 
’most made me cut my Dang-u-el J. Fin- 
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ger off. You would have, if I hadn't 
stopped parin’ potatoes two minutes ago 
and put the knife in the drawer.” 

“You put on a coat and go uptown,” 
said Shagbark, “and stand in front of 
that Hinjin & Horth store and look at 
that conundrum they’ve got in the win- 
dow, dod-whix you! You read it and 
read it, and whenever anybody stops, you 
say: ‘Shucks! Shagbark Jones could 
guess that in a minute!’ Keep on a-sayin’ 
it. Understand ?” 

“Stand there like a Dang-u-el J. Par- 
rot and say the same thing over and 
over? Chaw me if I will!” 

“You want to be chawed now or when 
you git back?” asked Shagbark pleas- 
antly. “You git!” 

Orlando got. He drew on a coat— 
he wore only a pair of faded blue cotton 
trousers and a red woolen undershirt— 
and shuffled from the boat, complaining 
bitterly. In a few minutes Alice, dressed 
as she usually dressed, as if to represent 
one of the Two Orphans at the worst 
period of their fortunes, came from her 
room with her small valise full of In- 
fallible Grease Remover (common brown 
soap cut in small cubes and wrapped 
in paper) and followed Orlando. 


HE shrewd old faker had been right 

in his guess that there was more mys- 
tery connected with the burglary than 
the conundrum proposed by Hinjin & 
Horth. In an hour Alice returned, tossed 
her shabby hat on the small table in the 
boat’s cabin and dropped her valise in a 
corner. 

“T saw the Chief of Police, Dad,” she 
said. “I got him talking.” 

“That’s good, Allie.” 

“The burglary was at night, like the 
young man said when he was here. They 
found a bar of iron that the burglar used 
to pry off the iron bars at the back win- 
dow, and they found a saw and a brace 
and bit, and a number of other tools— 
small tools. He didn’t have to use the 
saw or the other things. He must have 
had them in a bag, the police say, and 
he dumped them out to make room for 
what he got out of the safe.” 

“What kind of a saw?” asked Shag- 
bark. 

“A small saw—a saw with a point. 
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The police say he must have thought he 
might have to saw into something like a 
partition. The brace and bit were to 
start by making a hole, and the saw’s 
point was small enough to go in the 
hole and then saw out as much as nec- 
essary. But he didn’t have to use them. 
He pried the bars off.” 

“Old saw or new one, Allie?” 

“T didn’t see it, Dad.” 

“When you get a chance, you see it. 
You can’t tell what counts in a mystery 
case. See if the bit has been used, Allie. 
Look at the point of the bit and see if 
there’s any wood-dust sticking in the 
screw part. Go on!” 

“The burglar was Sims Tudd,” she 
continued. “He was seen.” 

“Seen? Who saw him?” 

“A boy. George Mertz is his name. 
He lives in a house half a block east of 
the jewelry store, facing on the next 
street. He was going fishing and was 
getting an early start before dawn. He 
had his pole and bait-can and came out 
the alleyway; and as he was coming 
down the alley, he saw Sims Tudd, with 
a bag in his hand, climb out of the store- 
window backward. He guessed Tudd 
was robbing the place, and he hid behind 
an ash-box, and then he ran and gave an 
alarm.” 

“Who did he give it to?” 

“Policeman Murphy, at the station- 
house on the corner—in the city hall, I 
should say. He woke him up, and Mur- 
phy ran and got a milkman who was 
passing and a mill watchman who was 
coming home. They ran the way the boy 
told them Sims Tudd had gone. It was 
getting light then, and when they got to 
the river-front here, they saw Sims Tudd 
crossing the bridge.” 

Alice went to the window and looked 
out at the wagon-bridge that spanned 
the River. 

“He was right up there, halfway 
across the bridge,” she said. “They put 
after him as fast as they could run, Mur- 
phy firing his revolver. He did not hit 
him, but Sims Tudd began to run then. 
It was a hard chase. At first Sims Tudd 
had the down-grade of the bridge and 
the other men the up-grade, but they 
gained a little on him, I understand, be- 
cause he had the bag of loot to carry.” 
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“When 
Shagbark. 

“Night before last,” said Allie. 
‘“‘When the three men reached the down 
grade, they gained still more. There is 
a raised road across the bottom-land. 
Chey expected Sims Tudd to leave the 
road just beyond the end of the bridge 
and make for the thick brush, but he 
didn’t. He kept right on up the road, 
and they after him. They were gaining 
on him right along. Then suddenly he 
turned to the left and ran down the side 
of the road.” 


was the burglary?’ asked 


“TTOW high is the road above the 
bottom-land there?” asked Shag- 
bark. 

“About six feet,”” Alice answered. ‘It 
slants down into 
a sort of ditch, 
and the ditch 
was full of soft 
black mud, _ be- 
cause the River 
was just falling. 
So Sims ‘Tudd 
ran down _ into 
the ditch and 
waded _ through 
the mud, and 
then the _ trees 
along the road 
shut off their 
view of him for 
a minute—not 
longer than a 
minute,” she 
emphasized. 
“The three men 
were standing 
where Sims 
Tudd left the 
road in less than 
a minute after he 
ran down the side 
of the road.” 

‘‘And 
whillix it,” 
Shagbark, 
ning. “he 
gone!” 

“Ves, Dad, he 
gone. He 
disap- 

said 


led AHA 


acm 


dod- 

said 
grin- 
was 


was 
had 
peared,” 


didn’t. 


They were gaining on him right along, 
turned to the left and ran down the side of the road.” 
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Alice. “Of course, they supposed, at 
first, he had gone into the hog-shelter he 
used as a house, and they talked about 
whether he had a gun and meant to 
make a fight of it. But Murphy had his 
revolver and is no coward,—I could 
tell that by his look,—and they plunged 
down the side of the road and through 
the mud. And now listen to what has 
them all puzzled: Sims Tudd has dis 
appeared off the face of the earth.” 

“That the mystery?” asked Shagbark. 
“Don’t seem like it ought to keep them 
guessing much if they set their minds to 
x 

“Wait until 1 tell you,” urged Alice 
“Just beyond where Sims Tudd turned 
off the road was a bridge,—a small 
bridge,—and a slough runs under it— 


“They expected Sims Tudd to leave the road just beyond the end of the bridge, but he 


suddenly he 
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a deep slough. On the left of the road, 
this side of the bridge, where Sims Tudd 
turned off, there is a triangle of land, 
higher than most of the bottom-land. 
One end runs along the road, and the 
slough makes another side, and the third 
side is an arm of the slough, deep and 
full of water. The brush is cleared away 
all around, and the trees cut down, only 
the stumps standing.” 

“And he wasn’t in sight? Wasn’t he 
in the hog-shelter? Wasn’t there a tree 
he could hide behind, or a bush, or any- 
thing?” 

“Not a bush. There was one tree, but 
he wasn’t behind that,” said Alice. “The 
three men ran down the side of the road 
and onto the triangle of land. There was 
only one opening into the hog-shelter, 
and that faced the big tree ; and Murphy, 
with his revolver, ran behind the tree. 
He thought it might be some shelter in 
case Sims Tudd began shooting. So Sims 
Tudd wasn’t behind the tree. He wasn’t 


in sight anywhere. The milkman and the 
laborer looked through the cracks in the 
hog-shelter.” 


“So he wasn’t in it,” said Shagbark. 

“No, he wasn’t. The two men called 
to Murphy and told him, and Murphy 
came from behind the tree. But some- 
thing else caught his eye. A skiff made 
of planks—a flat-bottomed skiff—was 
floating away from the shore, ready for 
the current of the slough to carry it 
downstream. The first thing Murphy 
thought was that Sims Tudd was under 
that skiff. He jumped into the slough 
and took hold of the skiff and pulled it 
ashore, but Sims Tudd wasn’t under it. 
The bank of the slough was muddy,— 
sticky black mud like the River always 
leaves when it begins to fall,—and there 
were plenty of footprints in it leading 
down to the slough. There were too 
many. There were hundreds of them— 
where Sims Tudd had gone down and 
come back. There was no way of telling 
whether he had just made fresh ones or 
not. But he wasn’t in the slough. The 
milkman went up on the bridge and 
watched, and Sims Tudd didn’t come to 
the surface. If he had, the milkman 
would have seen him.” 

“Might have drowned himself,” sug- 
gested Shagbark. 
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“Well, they thought that, but it don’t 
seem likely, somehow—does it?” 

“No, it don’t,” said Shagbark with a 
grin. 


‘““A ND they’ve dragged the slough and 

“™ the arm that is on the other side of 
the triangle,” said Alice, ‘‘and they 
couldn’t find Sims Tudd or the bag of 
loot, either. The boy who was going 
fishing told other men, of course, and 
before long there were half a hundred 
men there. They tore the hog-shelter 
down. They didn’t leave a board up- 
right. They went over that triangle of 
ground foot by foot, looking for a trap- 
door. There was nothing! Not a thing, 
Dad!” 

“Seems sort of curious, don’t it, Al- 
lie?” 

“Tt certainly does, Dad. Sims Tudd 
went off the road and onto the triangle 
of land and then disappeared.”’ 

Shagbark closed his eyes and rubbed 
his mop of hair. 

“That bridge, now, Allie,” he said. 
“Mightn’t he have run along the ditch 
and got under the bridge and hung un- 
der it—to a beam or something ?” 

“They thought of that and looked. He 
wasn’t there. No, he hadn’t more than 
enough time to scoot down the side of 
the road and get to the hog-shelter be- 
fore the three men were where they could 
have seen him.” 

“How is the lower side of the road?” 

“All cleared. No shelter as far as the 
eve can see, Dad, they said.” 

“T suppose when they didn’t find him, 
they came back home, the dod-whixed 
idiots ?” 

“No, they didn’t,” said Alice. “Mur- 
phy is not an idiot. He set men to watch 
when he came away. There have been 
men watching every minute since then.” 

For a minute longer Shagbark sat with 
his eyes closed. Then he opened them. 

“Pete!” he called. 

“Yes, boss!’ answered the negro. 

“Allie is goin’ over across the River. 
She’s goin’ over to look over a piece of 
ground, and you're goin’ with her. You 
take the hickory club that’s in the corner 
yonder, and the hatchet. Take a couple 
of chunks of bread—maybe you'll have 
to sit out all night—though I don’t 
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reckon so. I guess maybe Orlando will 
come over to where you'll be, along about 
eight o’clock, or around then—soon after 
I’ve spoken my Anatomical Lecture. 
There’ll likely be a crowd with him.” 

“All right, boss!” 

“And Allie,” said Shagbark, ‘‘you’ll go 
over the bridge right now, with Pete and 
look over that ground yourself. You 
notice every little thing—every chip on 
the ground and everything you can see. 
near or far, so you can picture it all out 
to me when you come back. Sims Tudd 
is right where he was when them three 
men went down the side of the road.” 


T was an hour and a half before Allie 


returned, having caught a ride in a 
farm wagon on the way back. Orlando 
had returned, deciding for himself that 
it was More necessary to prepare the eve- 
ning meal than to stand any longer be- 
fore Hinjin & Horth’s window, since 
he had well advertised Shagbark as the 
probable winner of the firm’s five-dollar 
prize. The Tocsin had appeared with 
Carney’s article; the town knew Shag- 


bark Jones was at the levee, and the eve- 
ning promised to bring a good crowd to 


hear the Grand Musical Entertainment 
and Anatomical Lecture and to “rag’”’ 
Shagbark because he had not solved the 
conundrum. 

What Allie had to report merely con- 
firmed what Murphy had told her of the 
lay of the land where the hog-shelter 
had stood. She reported to Shagbark. 
mentioning every detail, however slight, 
that her keen and well-trained eyes had 
observed. She had left Black Pete seated 
at the side of the road, watching, if not 
keenly alert. When the evening meal was 
over and the crowd began to gather. 
Shagbark donned his soiled wizard-robe 
and helped Orlando carry the boxes of 
Shagbark Oil to the fore-deck of the 
Euripides. The crowd on the levee grew 
rapidly, and before Orlando lighted the 
gasoline-flares, was already yelling: 
“How about safes, Shagbark? When is a 
safe not a safe?” 

Shagbark walked from the cabin to 
the fore-deck. 

“Well, ladies and gents,” he boomed 
in his heavy voice, “I got to tell you some 
bad news. The Grand Musical Enter- 
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tainment is going to be cut short to-night 
because one of the world’s marvelous per 
formers upon the banjo, and my best 
singist, aint with us this evening. We 
will have to get along the best we can 
with this here world-renowned monkey- 
faced guitar artist, Mr. Beethoven— 
please play!” 

There were some laughs, but several 
shouted : “How about safes, Shagbark ?” 

“Tell you about them later,” said 
Shagbark good-naturedly, and Orlando 
did his best with the guitar. Shagbark 
followed with his famous Anatomical 
Lecture, part of which included this 
valuable information: “Anatomy, ladies 
and gents, is so called from the Latin 
words a/om and anatom, the two kinds 
of atoms that make up the human body 
—the atoms being the good atoms and 
the anatoms being the bad atoms which 
cause disease in the human frame. Shag 
bark Oil, ladies and gents, contains 
ninety per cent of atoms, the little sol 
diers of health that enter the blood and 
chaw the wicked anatoms of sickness to 
death. We will now offer for sale a few 
bottles of Shagbark Oil at one dollar per 
bottle—five dollars for six bottles— 
after which I will solve the mystery that 
is worrying this here town of Meotock.” 

The sale of Shagbark Oil was prompt 
and satisfactory. 

“And now, friends and fellow-citi 
zens,” he said when the sale had reached 
satisfactory proportions, “remember that 
the full Grand Musical Entertainment 
and Anatomical Lecture will be given 
here everv afternoon and evening for the 
rest of this week. And we now come to 
the mystery that is bothering everybody 
in this town. Is Mr. Hinjin or Mr 
Horth in the audience ?” 

“Both here!’ some one shouted. 

“Well,” said Shagbark, “in a little 
while I’m goin’ to tell you when a safe 
aint a safe, and Mr. Hinjin and Mr. 
Horth can tell you whether I’m right or 
not. There was a burglary here lately. 
and the burglar got away. Some of you 
here seem to think it was a sort of mys 
tery where this here Sims Tudd went to 
when he jumped down off the road. 
Seems like he dissolved himself into thin 
air and floated away. Orlando, fetch out 
Astrological-chart Number Two.” 
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RLANDO brought out the battered 
chart and held it up before the 
crowd. 

“The trouble with you folks,” said 
Shagbark, “is that you go pokin’ around 
and lookin’ around and don’t come to 
Shagbark Jones and ask him to consult 
the stars when you want to find out 
things. Now, here’s Venus sort of sayin’ 
‘Howdy!’ to Mars. That means some- 
body disappeared. And here is Mercury 
at right-angled triangles to Uranus. 
That means somebody painted a picture 
of a short fat man and a tall slim man 
on a piece of tin and tacked it on a tree. 
And what’s this? Neptune and the Great 
Dipper right in cahoots together. That 
means a jug of water.” 

Some one laughed. 
laughed. 

“And here’s the Milky Way,” orated 
Shagbark. “That means about five thou- 
sand folks in Meotock who don’t know 
when they’ve been told what is what.” 

Shagbark stopped. 

“Go on!” some one cried. 
where Sims Tudd is!” 

“Tell you, dod-whix it? I have told 
you!” shouted the Mystery Man. He 
shook his head sadly. ‘Some folks has to 
be told and told!” he mourned. “I said 
Sims Tudd had disappeared, didn’t I? I 
said there was a tin sign with a tall man 
and a fat man on it, didn’t I? I said 
there was a jug of water, didn’t I? Well, 
do I have to say any more? You aint that 
stupid, are you? Tin sign—jug of water 
—Sims Tudd!” 

The faces of the crowd, lighted by the 
gasoline-flares, were like a thousand 
eager interrogations. They waited 
breathlessly. 

“Over there across the river,” said 
Shagbark, “this here astrology-chart 
tells me there is a tin sign tellin’ about 
Hinjin & Horth havin’ a jewelry-store. 
It’s nailed onto a tree right where this 
here Sims Tudd disappeared. It’s a big 
sign—big enough to cover up a sort of 
door a man could saw in the side of a 
hollow tree with a sharp-pointed saw, 


Then they all 


“Tell us 
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once he started a hole with a brace and 
bit. A man like Sims Tudd could take a 
jug of water and some food and hide in 
that tree with a bag of loot, and stay 
there until folks got tired watching the 
place, and nobody would ever think of 
suspecting the tree, because they had seen 
that sign on it for years—” 


RLANDO leaped down from the 

deck. 

“Come on, folks!” he squealed in his 
shrill treble, and more than half the 
crowd ran after him, shouting and laugh- 
ing, as he made for the foot of the 
bridge that spanned the River. 

“Whilst we are waitin’ for the re- 
turn of the posse, fetchin’ Sims Tudd 
back to his loving friends,” said Shag- 
bark, ‘“‘we will proceed to sell a few bot 
tles of Shagbark Oil.” 

“How about ‘When is a safe not a 
safe?’ ”’ some one shouted. 

“Why, when Hinjin & Horth forget 
to lock it,” answered Shagbark. “When 
Hinjin thinks Horth has locked it, and 
Horth thinks Hinjin has locked it, and 
they see the joke is on them. A safe is 
not a safe, ladies and gents, when it is 
ajar, like the door you may have heard 
of.” 

This, it proved, was indeed the an- 
swer to Hinjin & Horth’s famous conun- 
drum, for it was discovered, when Mur- 
phy and Black Pete led the leg-cramped 
Sims Tudd into the light of the gasoline- 
flares, after having opened his tin door 
in the tree and walked him across the 
bridge at the head of the crowd, that he 
had not sandpapered his fingers like the 
renowned Jimmy Valentine. He had, to 
his amazement, found the safe door ajar. 

“And I’m sort of sorry I had to tell 
where he was hidin’,” said Shagbark to 
Alice that night. “It was dod-whixed 
clever of him to think of hidin’ in a tree 
right before everybody’s eyes, as you 
might say. It wasn’t fair to spoil it by 
settin’ Shagbark Jones onto the mystery. 
I feel sort of sorry for him, the poor 
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dod-whillixed tree-nymph ! 


Another exploit of Shagbark Jones, “In His Own Boat,” 
in the September issue. 
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| ‘ JAREE was the son 


of Kazan — the 
wolf- 
dog who had once killed a 
man in defense of his mistress and who 
had finally gone back to the wild—and 
of Gray Wolf, Kazan’s blind wolf 
mate. When Baree was only nine weeks 
old, he wandered away from the wilder- 
ness den where he had been born, and 
after many adventures, came some weeks 
later to the domain of Pierrot the trap- 
per, who lived alone with his beautiful 
daughter Nepeese. 

Now, Bush McTaggart, the fur com- 
pany’s factor in that region, and a power- 
ful, unscrupulous man, had seen Nepeese 
and desired her—for he had wearied of 
Marie, the Indian girl who had been 
keeping house for him. McTaggart set 
out for Pierrot’s to demand Nepeese. 

Camping the night before his arrival, 
he set snares to catch a rabbit. Baree 
happened along, ran his head into a snare 
and was caught. So McTaggart found 
him, and recognizing the dog strain in 
him, did not shoot him but beat him al 
most unconscious—and took him along. 

When McTaggart appeared, Nepeese 
snatched the maltreated pup from the 
Factor and fled to the cabin. There 
she dressed Baree’s wounds and won his 
friendship; and when McTaggart en- 
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A Résumé of the 
Earlier Chapters 


tered the cabin, Bare. 
promptly bit him. 

McTaggart asked for 
Nepeese. In pretended coquetry the girl 
ran outside and drew him after her to a 
cliff over a pool twenty feet below—and 
gave him his answer by pushing him in. 

The Factor barely escaped from the 
pool with his life. Shortly thereafter he 
found that blood poisoning had followed 
Baree’s bite, and in terror he started off 
back to his home at Lac Bain. 


AREE grew much attached to 

Nepeese, but that fall the mating 
instinct drove him forth and for a time 
he consorted with a young wolf. The 
wolf-pack, however, recognized the dog 
strain in him, and in the fight that fol- 
lowed he barely escaped with his life. 
He returned then to Nepeese. 

McTaggart recovered and _ plotted 
anew to obtain Nepeese. Soon after 
the snows began he sent a messenger to 
Pierrot asking him to come to Lac Bain 
and take charge while he (McTaggart) 
went on a journey. Pierrot was 
picious, but decided that he could pro- 
tect Nepeese by leaving her behind with 
Baree at the cabin. 

So Pierrot left Nepeese—and one day 
shortly afterward the cabin door opened 
and McTaggart walked in. 


sus- 
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CHAPTER XX 


back was 
when the 


WILLOW’S 
door 


ir —|HE 
toward the 
Factor from Lac Bain entered 


the cabin, and for a few 
startled seconds she did not turn. Her 
first thought was of Pierrot—for some 
reason he had returned. But even as this 
thought came to her, she heard in Baree’s 
throat a snarl that brought her suddenly 
to her feet, facing the door. 
McTaggart had left his pack, 
and heavy coat outside. He 
standing with his back against the door ; 
and at Nepeese—in her wonderful dress 
and flowing hair—he was staring as if 
stunned for a space at what he saw. 
Fate, or accident, was playing against 
the Willow now. If there had been a 
spark of slumbering chivalry, of mercy, 
even, in Bush McTaggart’s soul, it was 
extinguished by what he saw. Never had 
Nepeese looked more beautiful, not even 
on that day when MacDonald the map- 
maker had taken her picture. The sun, 
flooding through the window, lighted up 
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her marvelous hair ; 

her flushed face was 

framed in its lustrous darkness 

like a tinted cameo. He had 
dreamed, but he had pictured nothing 
like this woman who stood before him 
now, her eyes widening with fear and 
the flush leaving her face even as he 
looked at her. 

It was not a long interval in which 
their eyes met in that terrible silence— 
terrible to the girl. Words were un- 
necessary. At last she understood— 
understood what her peril had been that 
day at the edge of the chasm and in the 
forest, when fearlessly she had played 
with the menace that was confronting 
her now. 

A breath that 
from her lips. 

“M’sieur !’’ she tried to say. But it was 
only a gasp—an effort. She seemed 
choking. 

Plainly she heard the click of the iron 
bolt as it locked the door. McTaggart 
advanced a step. 


was like a sob broke 
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Bush McTaggart’s hand was groping blindly for his pistol. He found it. Ulnseen by Pierrot, he dragged it fr: 
safety shut after shooting Baree. Now he had only strength left to pull the t 
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holster. It was one of the black devils of chance that favored him again, for in his excitement he had not snapped the 
l'wice his forefinger closed. Twice there came deadened explosions close to Pierrot’s body. 
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Only a single step McTaggart ad- 
vanced. On the floor Baree had re- 
mained like a carven thing. He had not 
moved. He had not made a sound but 
that one warning snarl—until McTag- 
gart took the step. And then, like a 
flash, he was up and in front of Nepeese, 
every hair of his body on end; and at 
the fury in his growl McTaggart lunged 
back against the barred door. A word 
from Nepeese in that moment, and it 
would have been over. But an instant 
was lost—an instant before her cry came. 
In that moment man’s hand and brain 
worked swifter than brute understand- 
ing; and as Baree launched himself at 
the Factor’s throat, there came a flash 
‘and a deafening explosion almost in 
the Willow’s eyes. 

It was a chance shot, a shot from the 
hip with McTaggart’s automatic. Baree 
fell short. He struck the floor with a 
thud and rolled against the log wall. 
There was not a kick or a quiver left 
in his body. McTaggart laughed nerv- 
ously as he shoved his pistol back in its 
holster. He knew that only a brain shot 
could have done that. 

With her back against the farther 
wall, Nepeese was waiting. McTaggart 
could hear her panting breath. He ad- 
vanced halfway to her. 

“Nepeese, I have come to make you 
my wife,” he said. 

He 


answer. could see 


GHE did not 
~ that her breath was choking her. 


She raised a hand to her throat. He 
took two more steps, and stopped. He 
had never seen such eyes—no, not even 
when he had looked on the torture of 
other women, had he ever seen terror 
so great, in life or in death. And not 
only terror ; there was something in them 
beyond that—something that held him; 
and he said again: 

“T have come to make you my wife, 
Nepeese. To-morrow you will go on to 
Nelson House with me, and then back 
to Lac Bain—forever.” He added the last 
word as an afterthought. “Forever,” he 
repeated, “—not like Marie. She has 
gone back to her tribe.” 

He had thought that no_ living 
creature could move as swiftly as the 
Willow when his arms reached out for 
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her. She made no sound as she darted 
under one of his outstretched arms. He 
made a lunge, a brutal grab, and his 
fingers caught a bit of hair. He heard 
the snap of it as she tore herself free 
and flew to the door. She had thrown 
back the bolt when he caught her and 
his arms closed about her. He dragged 
her back, and now she cried out—cried 
out in her despair, for Pierrot, for Baree, 
for some miracle that might save her. 

And Nepeese fought. She twisted in 
his arms until she was facing him. And 
the more she fought him, the more she 
scratched and tore at his face, the more 
terribly his arms crushed her. Then Mc- 
Taggart stumbled over the body of 
Baree, and they went down. Nepeese 
was up fully five seconds ahead of the 
man. She could have reached the door. 
But she paused to fling back the thick 
masses of her hair so that she could see, 
and McTaggart was at the door ahead 
of her. 

He did not lock it again, but stood 
facing her. His face was scratched and 
bleeding. He was no longer a man but a 
devil. Nepeese was broken, panting— 
a low sobbing came with her breath. 
She bent down and picked up a piece 
of firewood. McTaggart could see that 
her strength was almost gone. 

She clutched the stick as he ap 
proached her again. But McTaggart 
had lost all thought of fear or caution. 
He sprang upon her like an animal. The 
stick of firewood fell. And again fate 
played against the girl. In her terror 
and helplessness she had caught up the 
first stick her hand had touched—a light 
one. With her last strength she struck at 
McTaggart with it, and as it fell on his 
head, he staggered back. But it did not 
make him loose his hold. Before she 
could strike again, he had dragged her 
to him; and as his arms closed on her 
again like crushing ribs of iron, she 
gave a cry of agony and the stick fell 
over his shoulder to the floor. 

Vainly she was fighting now, not to 
strike him or to escape, but to get her 
breath. She tried to cry out again, but 
this time no sound came from between 
her gasping lips. Tighter and tighter 
the Factor’s arms closed. They were 
crushing her! Her back was breaking, 
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and she was growing limp against 
McTaggart’s breast. With an insane 
cry of triumph he loosened his hold 
on her and let her fall back in his arms. 

Again he laughed, and as he laughed, 
he heard the door open. Was it the 
wind? He turned, still holding her in 
his arms. 

In the open door stood Pierrot. 


CHAPTER XXI 


URING that terrible space which 
followed, brief when measured in 
the heartbeats of man, an eternity of 
time rolled slowly through the little 
cabin on the Gray Loon—that eternity 
which lies somewhere ‘between life and 
death and which is sometimes meted out 
to a human life in seconds instead of 
eons. 
In those seconds Pierrot did not move 


from where he stood in the doorway. - 


McTaggart, huddled over with the 
weight in his arms, and staring at 
Pierrot, did not move. But the Willow’s 
eyes were opening. And a convulsive 


quiver ran through the body of Baree, 


where he lay near the wall. There was 
not the sound of a breath. And then, 
in that silence, a great, gasping sob came 
from Nepeese. 

Then Pierrot stirred to life. 
McTaggart, he had left his coat and 
mittens outside. He spoke, and his voice 
was not like Pierrot’s. It was a strange 
voice. 

“The great God has sent me back in 
time, m’sieur,” he said. “I too traveled 
by way of the east, and saw your trail 
where it turned this way.” 

No, that was not like Pierrot’s voice! 
A chill ran through McTaggart now, 
and slowly he let go of Nepeese. She 
fell to the floor. Slowly he straightened. 

“Ts it not true, m’sieur?” said Pierrot 
again. “I have come in time?” 

What power was it—what great fear. 
perhaps, that made McTaggart nod his 
head, that made his thick lips form 
huskily the words, ““Yes—in time?” And 
yet it was not fear. It was something 
greater, something more powerful than 
that. And Pierrot said, in that same 
strange voice: 

“T thank the great God!” 


Like ° 
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HE eyes of madman met the eyes of 

madman now. Between them was 
death. Both saw it. Both thought that 
they saw the direction in which its bony 
finger pointed. Both were certain. Mc- 
Taggart’s hand did not go to the pistol 
in his holster, and Pierrot did not touch 
the knife in his belt. When they came 
together, it was throat to throat—two 
beasts now, instead of one, for Pierrot 
had in him the fury and strength of 
the wolf, the cat and the panther. 

McTaggart was the bigger and 
heavier man, a giant in strength; yet 
in the face of Pierrot’s fury he lurched 
back over the table and went down with 
a crash. Many times in his life he had 
fought, but he had never felt a grip at 
his throat like the grip of Pierrot’s 
hands. They almost crushed the life 
from him at once. His neck snapped 
—a little more, and it would have 
broken. He struck out blindly from his 
back, and twisted himself to throw off 
the weight of the half-breed’s body. But 
Pierrot was fastened there, as Sekoosew 
the ermine had fastened itself at the 
jugular of the partridge, and Bush 
McTaggart’s jaws slowly swung open. 
and his face began to turn from red to 
purple. 

Cold air rushing through the door. 
Pierrot’s voice and the sound of battle 
roused Nepeese quickly to conscious 
ness and the power to raise herself from 
the floor. She had fallen near Baree. 
and as she lifted her head, her eyes 
rested for a moment on the dog before 
they went to the fighting men. Baree 
was alive! His body was twitching; his 
eyes were open; he made an effort to 
raise his head as she was looking at him. 

Then she dragged herself to her knees 
and turned to the men, and Pierrot. 
even in the blood-red fury of his desire 
to kill, must have heard the sharp cry 
of joy that came from her when she 
saw that it was the Factor from Lac 
Bain who was underneath. Even as 
she looked down upon the blackening 
face from which Pierrot’s fingers were 
choking the life, Bush McTaggart’s 
hand was groping blindly for his pistol. 
He found it. Unseen by Pierrot, he 
dragged it from its holster. It was one 
of the black devils of chance that 
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favored him again, for in his excitement 
he had not snapped the safety shut after 
shooting Baree. Now he had only 
strength left to pull the trigger. ‘Twice 
his forefinger closed. Twice there came 
deadened explosions close to Pierrot’s 
body. 


N Pierrot’s face Nepeese saw what 

had happened. Her heart died in her 
breast as she looked upon the swift and 
terrible change wrought by sudden 
death. Slowly Pierrot straightened. His 
eyes were wide for a moment—wide and 
staring. He made no sound. She could 
not see his lips move. And then he fell 
toward her, so that McTaggart’s body 
was free. Blindly and with an agony 
that gave no evidence in cry or word, 
she flung herself down beside him. He 
was dead. 

How long Nepeese lay there, how 
long she waited for Pierrot to move, to 
open his eyes, to breathe, she would 
never know. In that time McTaggart 


rose to his feet and stood leaning against 
the wall, the pistol in his hand, his 


brain clearing itself. His work did 
not frighten him. Even in that tragic 
moment as he stood against the wall, 
his defense—if it ever came to a de- 
fense—framed itself in his mind. 
Pierrot had murderously assaulted him 
—without cause. In self-defense he had 
killed Pierrot. Was he not Factor of 
Lac Bain? Would not the Company and 
the law believe his word before that of 
this girl? His brain leaped with the 
old exultation. It would never come to 
that—to a betrayal of this struggle and 
death in the cabin—after he had finished 
with her! She would not be known for 
all time as La Béte Noir. No, they 
would bury Pierrot, and.she would re- 
turn to Lac Bain with him. 

He forgot the presence of death as 
he looked at her, bowed over her father’s 
body. He replaced the pistol in its 
holster and drew a deep breath into 
his lungs. He was still a little unsteady 
on his feet, but his face was again the 
face of a devil. He took a step, and it 
was then there came a sound to rouse 
the girl. In the shadow of the farther 
wall Baree had _ struggled to his 
haunches, and now he growled. 


GLOWLY Nepeese lifted her head. A 

power which she could not resist 
drew her eyes up until she was looking 
into the face of Bush McTaggart. She 
had almost lost consciousness of his 
presence ; her senses were cold and dead- 
ened—it was as if her own heart had 
stopped beating along with Pierrot’s. 
What she saw in the Factor’s face 
dragged her out of the numbness of her 
grief back to the abyss of her own peril. 
He was standing over her. In his face 
there was no pity, nothing of horror at 
what he had done—only an insane ex- 
ultation as he looked—not at Pierrot’s 
dead body, but at her. He put out a 
hand, and it rested on her head. His 
eyes were blazing like embers of fire 
behind watery films. She struggled to 
rise, but he held her down. 

“Great God!” she breathed. 

She uttered no other words, no plea 
for mercy, no other sound but a dry, 
hopeless sob. In that moment neither 
of them heard or saw Baree. Twice in 
crossing the cabin his hind quarters had 
sagged to the floor. Now he was close 
to McTaggart. He wanted to give a 
single lunge to the man-brute’s back and 
snap his thick neck as he would have 
broken a caribou-bone. But he had no 
strength. He was still partially para- 
lyzed from his fore-shoulders _ back. 
But his jaws were like iron, and they 
closed savagely on McTaggart’s leg. 

With a yell of pain the Factor re- 
leased his hold on the Willow, and she 
staggered to her feet. For a precious 
half-minute she was free, and as the 
Factor kicked and struck to loose 
Baree’s hold, she ran to the cabin door 
and out into the day. The cold air 
struck her face; it filled her lungs with 
new strength; and without thought of 
where hope might lie, she ran through 
the snow into the forest. 

McTaggart appeared at the door just 
in time to see her disappear. His leg 
was torn where Baree had sunk his fangs, 
but McTaggart felt no pain as he ran in 
pursuit of the girl. She could not go 
far. An exultant cry, inhuman as the 
cry of a beast, came in a great breath 
from his gaping mouth as he saw that 
she was staggering weakly as she fled. 
He was halfway to the edge of the forest 
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when Baree dragged himself over the 
threshold. His jaws were bleeding 
where McTaggart had kicked him again 
and again before his fangs gave way. 
Halfway between his ears was a seared 
spot, as if a red-hot poker had been laid 
there for an instant. This was where 
McTaggart’s bullet had gone. A quarter 
of an inch deeper, and it would have 
meant death. As it was, it had been 
like the blow of a heavy club, paralyzing 
his senses and sending him limp and un- 
conscious against the wall. He could 
move on his feet now without falling, 
and slowly he followed in the tracks 
of the man and the girl. 


S she ran, Nepeese’s mind became 

all at once clear and reasoning. She 
turned into the narrow trail over which 
McTaggart had followed her once be- 
fore, but just before reaching the chasm, 
she swung sharply to the right. She 
could see McTaggart. He was not run- 
ning fast, but was gaining steadily, as 
if enjoying the sight of her helplessness, 
as he had enjoyed it in another way on 


that other day. Two hundred yards be- 
low the deep pool into which she had 


pushed the Factor—just beyond the 
shallows out of which he had dragged 
himself to safetv—was the beginning of 
Blue Feathers Gorge. An appalling 
thing was shaping itself in her mind as 
she ran to it—a thing that with each 
gasping breath she drew became more 
and more a great and glorious hope. At 
last she reached it and looked down. 
And as she looked, there whispered up 
out of her soul and trembled on her lips 
the swan-song of her mother’s people. 


Our fathers—come! 

Come from out of the valley. 
Guide us—for to-day we die, 
And the winds whisper of death! 


She had raised her arms. Against the 
white wilderness beyond the chasm she 
stood tall and slim. Fifty yards be- 
hind her the Factor from Lac Bain 
stopped suddenly in his tracks. “Ah!” 
he mumbled. “Is she not wonderful!” 
And behind McTaggart, coming faster 
and faster, was Baree. 

Again the Willow looked down. She 
was at the edge, for she had no fear in 
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this hour. Many times she had clung 
to Pierrot’s hand as she looked over 
Down there no one could fall and live 
Fifty feet below her, the water which 
never froze was smashing itself into 
froth among the rocks. It was deep and 
black and terrible, for between the nar- 
row rock walls the sun did not reach it. 
The roar of it filled the Willow’s ears. 

She turned and faced McTaggart. 

Even then he did not guess, but came 
toward her again, his arms stretched out 
ahead of him. Fifty yards! It was not 
much, and shortening swiftly. 

Once more the Willow’s lips moved 
After all, it is the mother soul that gives 
us faith to meet eternity—and it was 
to the spirit of her mother that the 
Willow -called in the hour of death 
With the call on her lips she plunged 
into the abyss. 


CHAPTER XXII 


MOMENT later the Factor from 
Lac Bain stood at the edge of the 
chasm. His voice had called out in a 
hoarse bellow—a wild cry of disbelief 
and horror that had formed the Willow’s 
name as she disappeared. He looked 
down, clutching his huge red hands and 
staring in ghastly suspense at the boil- 
ing water and black rocks far below. 
There was nothing there now—no sign 
of her, no last flash of her pale face 
and streaming hair in the white foam. 

The soul of the man-beast turned sick 
within him, so sick that he staggered 
back, his vision blinded and his legs 
tottering under him. He had killed 
Pierrot, and it had been a triumph; all 
his life he had played the part of the 
brute with a stoicism and a cruelty that 
had known no shock—nothing like this 
that overwhelmed him now, numbing 
him to the marrow of his bones until 
he stood like one paralyzed. He did not 
see Baree. He did not hear the dog’s 
whining cries at the edge of the chasm. 
For a few moments the world turned 
black for him; and then, dragging him- 
self out of his stupor, he ran frantically 
along the edge of the gorge, looking 
down wherever his eyes could reach the 
water, striving for a glimpse of her. 
At last it grew too deep. There was no 
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hope. She was gone—and she had faced 
that to escape him! 

He mumbled that fact over and over 
again, stupidly, thickly, as though his 
brain could grasp nothing beyond it. 
She was dead. And Pierrot was dead. 
And he, in a few minutes, had accom- 
plished it all. 

He turned back toward the cabin— 
not by the trail over which he had pur- 
sued Nepeese, but straight through the 
thick bush. Great flakes of snow had 
begun to fall. He looked at the sky, 
where banks of dark clouds were rolling 
up from the south and east. The sun 
went out. Soon there would be a storm 
—a heavy snowstorm. The big flakes 
falling on his naked hands and face set 
his mind to work. It was lucky for him, 
this storm. It would cover everything— 
the fresh trails, even the grave he would 
dig for Pierrot. 

It does not take such a man as the 
Factor long to recover from a moral con- 
cussion. By the time he came in sight of 
the cabin, his mind was again at work 
on physical things—on the necessities of 
the situation. The appalling thing, after 
all, was not that both Pierrot and 
Nepeese were dead, but that his dream 
was shattered. It was not that Nepeese 
was dead, but that he had lost her. This 
was his vital disappointment. The other 
thing—his crime—it was easy to cover. 

It was not sentiment that made him 
dig Pierrot’s grave close to the Princess 
Mother’s under the tall spruce. It was 
not sentiment that made him dig the 
grave at all, but caution. He buried 
Pierrot decently. Then he _ poured 
Pierrot’s stock of kerosene where it 
would be most effective and touched a 
match to it. He stood in the edge of 
the forest until the cabin was a mass of 
flames. The snow was falling thickly. 
The freshly made grave was a white 
mound, and the trails were filling. For 
the physical things he had done there 
was no fear in Bush McTaggart’s heart 
as he turned back toward Lac Bain. No 
one would ever look into the grave of 
Pierrot du Quesne. And there was no 
one to betray him if such a miracle 
happened. But of one thing his black 
soul would never be able to free itself. 
Always he would see the pale, trium- 
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phant face of the Willow as she stood 
facing him in that moment of her glory 
when, even as she was choosing death 
rather than him, he had cried to himself : 
“Ah! Is she not wonderful!” 


S Bush McTaggart had forgotten 
““ Baree, so Baree had forgotten the 
Factor from Lac Bain. When McTag- 
gart had run along the edge of the 
chasm, Baree had squatted himself in the 
foot-beaten plot of snow where Nepeese 
had last stood, his body stiffened and his 
forefeet braced as he looked down. He 
had seen her take the leap. Many times 
that summer he had followed her in her 
daring dives into the deep, quiet water 
of the pool. But this was a tremendous 
distance. She had never dived into a 
place like that. He could see the black 
heads of the rocks, appearing and dis- 
appearing in the whirling foam like the 
heads of monsters at play; the roar of 
the water filled him with dread; his 
eyes caught the swift rush of crumbled 
ice between the rock walls. And she had 
gone down there! 

He had a great desire to follow her, 
to jump in, as he had always jumped in 
after her. She was surely down there, 
even though he could not see her. Prob- 
ably she was playing among the rocks 
and hiding herself in the white froth 
and wondering why he didn’t come. But 
he hesitated—hesitated with his head 
and neck over the abyss, and his: fore- 
feet giving way a little in the snow. 
With an effort he dragged himself back 
and whined. He caught the fresh scent 
of McTaggart’s moccasins in the snow, 
and the whine changed slowly into a 
long snarl. He looked over again. Still 
he could not see her. He barked—the 
short, sharp signal with which he al- 
ways called her. There Was no answer. 
Again and again he barked, and always 
there was nothing but the roar of the 
water that came back to him. Then for 
a few moments he stood back, silent and 
listening, his body shivering with the 
strange dread that was possessing him. 

The snow was falling now, and Mc- 
Taggart had returned to the cabin. After 
a little, Baree followed in the trail he 
had made along the edge of the chasm, 
and wherever McTaggart had stopped 
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to peer over, Baree paused also. For a 
space his hatred of the man was burned 
up in his desire to join the Willow, and 
he continued along the gorge until, a 
quarter of a mile beyond where the 
Factor had last looked into it, he came 
to the narrow trail down which he and 
Nepeese had many times adventured in 
quest of rock-violets. The twisting path 
that led down the face of the cliff was 
filled with snow now, but Baree cleared 
his way through it until at last he stood 
at the edge of the unfrozen torrent. 
Nepeese was not here. He whined, and 
barked again, but this time there was 
in his signal to her an uneasy repression, 
a whimpering note which told that he 
did not expect a reply. 

For Baree had smelled death. What 
came to him from the mystery and 
tumult of the chasm, what spirit-whis- 
pers of nature told him the truth, it is 
beyond the power of reason to explain. 
But he listened, and he looked ; and his 
muscles twitched as the truth grew in 
him; and at last he raised his head 
slowly until his black muzzle pointed to 
the white storm in the sky, and out of 
his throat there went forth the quaver- 
ing, long-drawn howl of the husky who 
mourns outside the tepee of a master 
who is newly dead. 

On the trail, heading for Lac Bain, 
Bush McTaggart heard that cry and 
shivered. 


T was the smell of smoke, thickening 
in the air until it stung his nostrils, 
that drew Baree at last away from the 
chasm and back to the cabin. There was 
not much left when he came to the clear- 
ing. Where the cabin had been was a 
red-hot, smoldering mass. For a long 
time he sat watching it, still waiting 
and still listening. He no longer felt 
the effect of the bullet that had stunned 
him, but his senses were undergoing an- 
other change now, as strange and unreal 
as their struggle against that darkness 
of near-death in the cabin. In a space 
that had not covered more than an hour 
the world had twisted itself grotesquely 
for Baree. 
Only a short hour ago the Willow 
was sitting before her little mirror in 
the cabin, talking to him and laughing 


in her happiness, while he lay in vast 
contentment on the floor. And now there 
was no cabin, no Nepeese, no Pierrot. 
Quietly he struggled to comprehend. It 
was some time before he moved from 
under the thick balsams, for already a 
deep and growing suspicion began to 
guide his movements. He did not go 
nearer to the smoldering mass of the 
cabin, but slinking low, made his way 
about the circle of the open to the dog- 
corral. This took him under the tall 
spruce. For a full minute he paused 
here, sniffing at the freshly made mound 
under its white mantle of snow. When 
he went on, he slunk still lower, and his 
ears were flat against his head. 

The dog-corral was open and empty. 
McTaggart had seen to that. Again 
Baree squatted back on his haunches and 
sent forth the death-howl. This time it 
was for Pierrot. In it there was a differ- 
ent note from that of the howl he had 
sent forth from the chasm: it was posi- 
tive, certain. In the chasm his cry had 
been tempered with doubt—a question- 
ing hope, something that was so almost 
human that McTaggart had shivered on 
the trail. But Baree knew what lay in 
that freshly dug snow-covered grave. A 
scant three feet of earth could not hide 
its secret from him. There was death 
—definite and unequivocal. But for 
Nepeese he was still hoping and seeking. 

Until noon he did not go far from the 
cabin, but only once did he actually ap- 
proach and sniff about the black pile of 
steaming timbers. Again and again he 
circled the edge of the clearing, keep- 
ing just within the bush and timber, 
sniffing the air and listening. Twice he 
went back to the chasm. Late in the 
afternoon there came to him a sudden 
impulse that carried him swiftly through 
the forest. He did not run openly now; 
caution, suspicion and fear had roused 
in him afresh the instincts of the wolf. 
With his ears flattened against the side 
of his head, his tail drooping until the 
tip of it dragged the snow, and his 
back sagging in the curious, evasive gait 
of the wolf, he scarcely made himself 
distinguishable from the shadows of the 
spruce and balsams. 

There was no faltering in the trail 
Baree made; it was straight as a rope 
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might have’ been drawn through the 
forest, and it brought him, early in the 
dusk, to the open spot where Nepeese 
had fled with him that day she had 
pushed McTaggart over the edge of the 
precipice into the pool. In the place 
of the balsam shelter of that day there 
was now a water-tight birch-bark tepee 
which Pierrot had helped the Willow 
to make during the summer. Baree went 
straight to it and thrust in his head with 
a low and expectant whine. 


HERE was no answer. It was dark 

and cold in the tepee. He could 
make out indistinctly the two blankets 
that were always in it, the row of big 
tin boxes in which Nepeese kept their 
stores, and the stove which Pierrot had 
improvised out of scraps of iron and 
heavy tin. But Nepeese was not there. 
And there was no sign of her outside. 
The snow was unbroken except by his 
own trail. It was dark when he returned 
to the burned cabin. All that night he 
hung about the deserted dog-corral, and 
all through the night the snow fell 
steadily, so that by dawn he sank into 
it to his shoulders when he moved out 
into the clearing. 

But with day the sky had cleared. 
The sun came up, and the world was 
almost too dazzling for the eyes. It 
warmed Baree’s blood with new hope 
and expectation. His brain struggled 
even more eagerly than yesterday to com- 
prehend. Surely the Willow would be 
returning soon! He would hear her 
voice. She would appear suddenly out 
of the forest. He would receive some 
signal from her. One of these things, 
or all of them, must happen. He stopped 
sharply in his tracks at every sound, 
and sniffed the air from every point of 
the wind. He was traveling ceaselessly. 
His body made deep trails in the 
snow around and over the huge white 
mound where the cabin had stood; his 
tracks led from the corral to the tall 
spruce, and they were as numerous as the 
footprints of a wolf-pack for half a mile 
up and down the chasm. 

On the afternoon of this day the 
second big impulse came to him. It was 
not reason, and neither was it instinct 
alone. It was the struggle halfway be- 
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tween, the brute mind fighting at its 
best with the mystery of an intangible 
thing—something that could not be seen 
by the eye or heard by the ear. Nepeese 
was not in the cabin, because there was 
no cabin. She was not at the tepee. He 
could find no trace of her in the chasm. 
She was not with Pierrot under the big 
spruce. 

Therefore, unreasoning but sure. he 
began to follow the old trap-line into the 
north and west. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


JO man has ever looked clearly into 
the mystery of death as it is im 
pinged upon the senses of the Northern 


dog. It comes to him, sometimes, with 
the wind; most frequently it must come 
with the wind, and yet there are ten 
thousand masters in the Northland who 
will swear that their dogs have given 
warning of death hours before it actually 
came; and there are many of these 
thousands who know from experience 
that their teams will stop a quarter or 
half a mile from a stranger cabin in 
which there is unburied dead. 

But Baree had not yet associated 
death with Nepeese. He was filled with 
uneasiness ; what came to him from out 
of the chasm had made him tremble with 
fear and suspense; he sensed the thrill 
of something strange, of something im- 
pending, and yet even as he had given 
the death-howl in the chasm. it must 
have been for Pierrot. For he believed 
that Nepeese was alive, and he was now 
just as sure that he would overtake her 
on the trap-line as he was positive yes- 
terday that he would find her at the 
birch-bark_tepee. 

Since yesterday morning’s breakfast 
with the Willow, Baree had gone with- 
out eating ; to appease his hunger meant 
to hunt, and his mind was too filled with 
his quest of Nepeese for that. He would 
have gone hungry all that day, but in 
the third mile from the cabin he came 
to a trap in which there was a big snow- 
shoe rabbit. The rabbit was still alive, 
and he killed it and ate his fill. Until 
dark he did not miss a trap. In one of 
them there was a lynx, in another a 
fisher-cat ; out on the white surface of a 
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lake he sniffed at a snowy mound under 
which lay the body of a red fox killed 
by one of Pierrot’s poison baits. Both 
the lynx and the fisher-cat were alive, 
and the steel chains of their traps 
clanked sharply as they prepared to give 
Baree battle. But Baree was uninter- 
ested. He hurried on, his uneasiness 
growing as the day darkened and he 
found no sign of the Willow. 

It was a wonderfully clear night after 
the storm—cold and brilliant, with the 
shadows standing out as clearly as liv- 
ing things. The third idea came to Baree 
now. He was, like all animals, largely 
of one idea at a time—a creature with 
whom all lesser impulses were governed 
by a single leading impulse. And this 
impulse, in the glow of the starlit night, 
was to reach as quickly as possible the 
first of Pierrot’s two cabins on the trap- 
line. There he would find Nepeese! 


T midnight Baree came to the tiny 

amphitheater in the forest where 
Pierrot had cut the logs for the first of 
his trap-line cabins. For at least a 
minwte Baree stood at the edge of the 
clearing, his ears very alert, his eyes 
bright with hope and expectation, while 
he sniffed the air. There was no smoke, 
no sound, no light in the one window 
of the log shack. His disappointment 
fell on him even as he stood there ; again 
he sensed the fact of his aloneness, of 
the barrenness of his quest. There was 
a disheartened slouch to his body as he 
made his way through the snow to the 
cabin door. He had traveled twenty-five 
miles, and he was tired. 

The snow was drifted deep at the 
doorway, and here Baree sat down and 
whined. It was no longer the anxious, 
questing whine of a few hours ago. Now 
it voiced hopelessness and a deep de- 
spair. For half an hour he sat shivering 
with his back to the door and his face 
to the starlit wilderness, as if there still 
remained the fleeting hope that Nepeese 
might follow after him over the trail. 
Then he burrowed himself a hole deep 
in the snowdrift and passed the re- 
mainder of the night in uneasy slumber. 

With the first light of day Baree re- 
sumed the trail. He was not so alert 
this morning. There was the disconso- 
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late droop to his tail which the Indians 
call the Akoosewin—the sign of the 
sick dog. And Baree was sick—not of 
body but of soul. The keenness of his 
hope had died, and he no longer ex- 
pected to find the Willow. The second 
cabin at the far end of the trap-line 
drew him on, but it inspired in him none 
of the enthusiasm with which he had 
hurried to the first. He traveled slowly 
and spasmodically, his suspicions of the 
forests again replacing the excitement 
of his quest. 


THERE were plenty of rabbits in 

Pierrot’s traps, and Baree did not go 
hungry. He reached the second trap- 
line cabin late in the afternoon, after 
ten hours of traveling. He met with 
no very great disappointment here, for 
he had not anticipated very much. The 
snow had banked this cabin even higher 
than the other. It lay three feet deep 
against the door, and the window was 
white with a thick coating of frost. At 
this place, which was close to the edge 
of a big barren, and unsheltered by the 
thick forests farther back, Pierrot had 
built a shelter for his firewood, and in 
this shelter Baree made his temporary 
home. All the next day he remained 
somewhere near the end of the trap-line, 
skirting the edge of the barren and in- 
vestigating the short side-line of a dozen 
traps which Pierrot and Nepeese had 
strung through a swamp in which there 
had been many signs of lynx. It was 
the third day before he set out on his 
return to the Gray Loon. 

He did not travel very fast, spending 
two days in covering the twenty-five 
miles between the first and the second 
trap-line cabins. At the second cabin he 
remained for three days, and it was on 
the ninth day that he reached the Gray 
Loon. There was no change. There 
were no tracks in the snow but his own, 
made nine days ago. 

Baree’s quest for Nepeese became now 
more or less involuntary, a sort of daily 
routine. For a week he made his burrow 
in the dog-corral, and at least twice be- 
tween dawn and darkness he would go 
to the birch-bark tepee and the chasm. 
His trail, soon beaten hard in the snow, 
became as fixed as Pierrot’s trap-line. 
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It cut straight through the forest to the 
tepee, swinging slightly to the east so that 
it crossed the frozen surface of the Wil- 
low’s swimming-pool. From the tepee 
it swung in a circle through a part of 
the forest where Nepeese had frequently 
gathered armfuls of crimson fire-flowers, 
and then to the chasm. Up and down 
the edge of the gorge it went, down into 
the little cup at the bottom of the 
chasm, and thence straight back to the 
dog-corral. 

And then, of a sudden, Baree made a 
change. He spent a night in the tepee. 
After that, whenever he was at the Gray 
Loon, he always slept in the tepee. The 
two blankets were his bed—and they 
were a part of Nepeese. And there, all 
through the long winter, he waited. 

If Nepeese had returned in February 
and could have taken him unaware, she 
would have found a changed Baree. He 
was more than ever like a wolf; yet he 
never gave the wolf-howl now, and al- 
ways he snarled deep in his throat when 
he heard the cry of the pack. For 
several weeks the old trap-line had sup- 


plied him with meat, but now he hunted. 
The tepee, in and out, was scattered with 
fur and bones. Once—alone—he caught 
a young deer in deep snow and killed 
it. Again, in the heart of a fierce Feb- 
ruary storm, he pursued a bull caribou 
so closely that it plunged over a cliff 


and broke its neck. Baree lived well, 
and in size and strength he was growing 
swiftly into a giant of his kind. In 
another six months he would be as large 
as Kazan, and his jaws were almost as 
powerful, even now. 

Three times that winter Baree fought 
—once with a lynx that sprang down 
upon him from a windfall while he was 
eating a freshly killed rabbit, and twice 
with lone wolves. The lynx tore him 
unmercifully before it fled into the wind- 
fall. The younger of the wolves he 
killed ; the other fight was a draw. More 
and more Baree became an outcast, liv- 
ing alone with his dreams and his smol- 
dering hopes. 


And Baree did dream. Many times, 
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as he lay in the tepee, he would hear 
the voice of Nepeese. He would hear 
her sweet calling, her laughter, the 
sound of his name, and often he would 
start up to his feet—the old Baree for 
a thrilling moment or two—only to lie 
down in his nest again with a low, grief- 
filled whine. And always, when he heard 
the snap of a twig or some other sound 
in the forest, it was thought of Nepeese 
that flashed first into his brain. Some 
day she would return. That belief was 
a part of his existence, as much as the 
sun and the moon and the stars. 


HE winter passed, and spring came, 

and still Baree continued to haunt 
his old trails. The last snow went. The 
swollen streams sang in the forests and 
cafions. The grass turned green, and the 
first flowers came. 

Surely this was the time for Nepeese 
to come home! He watched for her 
expectantly. He went still more fre 
quently to their swimming-pool in the 
forest, and he hung closely to the burned 
cabin and the dog-corral. Twice he 
sprang into the pool and whined as he 
swam about, as though she surely must 
join him in their old water-frolic. And 
now, as the spring passed and summer 
came, there settled upon him slowly the 
gloom and misery of utter hopelessness. 
At last something broke in Baree, his 
last hope—perhaps, his last dream; and 
one day he left the Gray Loon. 

No one can say what it cost him to 
go; no one can say how he fought 
against the things that were holding him 
to the tepee, the old swimming-pool, the 
familiar paths in the forest and the two 
graves that were not so lonely now under 
the tall spruce. He went. He had no 
reason—simply went. It may be that 
there is a Master whose hand guides the 
beast as well as the man, and that we 
know just enough of this guidance to 
call it instinct. For, in dragging him- 
self away, Baree faced the Great Ad- 
venture. 

It was there, to the north, waiting for 
him—and to the north he went. 


Meanwhile—what has become of Nepeese? Be sure to read the next 
thrilling installment of ‘‘A Son of Kazan,’’ in the Septem- 
ber Red Book Magazine, on sale August 23rd. 
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That was why Kedzie was so long in 
marching upstairs to the attack upon 
Jim and Charity, who waited in be- 
fuddled suspense, unwilling and afraid 
to attempt a flight. 

Kedzie ascended at last, backed by 
her father and mother and Skip, and 
the chauffeur with the suit-case of Jim’s 
clothes. Kedzie was dazed at the sight 
of Charity. 

But there was no need of any oration. 
After a little sniffing and nodding of 
the head, she spoke: 

“Well, I thought as much! Jim, you 
telephoned for some things of mine and 
of yours; here they are. There’s a can 
of gasoline downstairs for you. Here’s 
your suit-case, and the coat and hat for 
Mrs. Cheever. I presume you will go 
back in your own car.” 

Jim nodded. 

“Then we needn’t keep you any 
longer. I am returning to New York 
with my father and mother. Mr. 
McNiven is your lawyer still, I suppose. 
I’ll send my lawyer to him. Come along, 
Mother—and Father.” 

She led her little cohort downstairs 
and bade Skip a very cordial aw revoir. 


CHAPTER LXXIV 





||}HE Dyckman divorce farce 
might have been as politely 
performed as l’affaire Cheever 
—or even more so than that, 
since practice makes perfect. At least 
a temporary secrecy could have been se- 
cured with leisureliness by a residence 
in another State.’ 

Kedzie, indeed, planned to manage it 
quietly, for the sake of her own future. 
But a sickening mess was made of it, 
for Kedzie fell into the hands of a too, 
too conscientious lawyer. It is impossi- 
ble to be loyal in all directions, and 
young Mr. Anson Beattie was loyal first 
to his wife and children, whom he loved 














devotedly. -They needed money, and 
clients came slowly to him. 

His wife had relatives in Newport, 
and they chanced to be visiting there. 
The relatives were shopkeepers, to whom 
Pet Bettany owed money. That was how 
Kedzie came to consult Mr. Beattie. 

When Kedzie drifted into his ken 
with a word of introduction from Pet 
Bettany, he hailed her as a heaven-sent 
messenger. She brought him advertise- 
ment, and big fees on a platter. The 
very name of Dyckman was incense and 
myrrh. Mr. Beattie smelled gold. When 
Kedzie poured out her story and ex- 
plained that the famous Mrs. Charity 
Cheever was the wreckress of her home, 
Mr. Beattie saw headlines everywhere. 
If the Dyckmans had been a humble 
couple, he would have tried to reconcile 
them, perhaps, or he would have sepa- 
rated them with little noise. But it was 
noise he wanted. The longer and louder 
the trial, the more free space Mr. Beat- 
tie would get. 

He warned Kedzie not to spend an 
hour under Jim Dyckman’s roof, lest she 
seem to condone what she had discovered. 
He advised her to disappear till Beattie 
was ready to strike. That was one 
reason why there was no compromise, 
no concession, no politeness in the di- 
vorce. If collusion is vicious, this case 
was certainly pure of it. 

Jim was not permitted a quiet talk 
with Kedzie after she found him at 
the Viewcrest Inn and left him there. 
Her arrival plus her family had thrown 
him into a stupor. It was a situation 
for a genius to handle, since the honester 
a man is, the more he is confused at 
being found in a situation that looks 
dishonest. Jim was never less a genius 
than then. Even Charity, who usually 
found a word when a word was needed, 
said not one. What could she say? Ked- 
zie ignored her, accused her of nothing 
and did not linger. 
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IM and Charity, left alone together 

again, had to get back to the world by 
way of material things. Jim had to 
change his evening clothes. He asked 
Charity to wait in the office below. He 
pointed to the motor-coat and hat that 
Kedzie had brought and tossed on a 
lounge. 

Charity recoiled from wearing Ked- 
zie’s cast-off clothes or from disguising 
as Jim’s wife, but her downcast eyes 
revealed her bare shoulders and arms, 
and her delicate evening gown. They 
had been exquisitely appropriate to night 
and night lights, but they were ghastly 
in the day. She put on Kedzie’s mantle : 
it blistered her like the mantle Medea 
sent to her successor in her husband’s 
love. 

When Jim was ready, he came down 
with his evening clothes in the suit- 
case. The baggage was the final con- 
vincing touch. He picked up the gas- 
oline can and toted it and the suit-case 
that weary mile, Charity trudging 
silently beside him. 

They found the car studded with 
pools of water from the rain, and 
Charity shook out the cushions while 
Jim filled up the tank. 

“Quite domestic,” said Charity in the 
last dregs of bitterness. 

Jim did not answer. He flung the 
can over into a field and hopped into 
the car. He regretted that he had no 
spurs to dig into its sides, no curb bit 
to jerk. He owed his destruction to 
that car. For want of gasoline the car 
was lost; for want of the car a reputa- 
tion was lost. 

He thought with frenzy as he drove. 
He had little imagination, but it did 
not require an expert dreamer to fore- 
see dire possibilities ahead. He was so 
sorry for Charity that he could have 
wept. He wanted to enfold her in his 
arms and promise her security. He 
wanted to stand in front of her and take 
in his own breast all the arrows of scorn 
that might shower upon her. But the 
nearest to protection in his power lay 
along the lines of appearing to be in: 
different to her. 

He reached Newport with a terrific 
speed and left Charity at Mrs. Noxon’s 
to make her own explanations. Mrs. 
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Noxon had defended Charity against 
gossip once before, but to defend her 
against appearances was too much to 
ask. 

“Well-behaved people,” told 
Charity, “do not have appearances.” 

She was so cold that Charity froze 
also, and set her maid to packing. Mrs. 
Noxon’s frigidity was a terrifying ex- 
ample of what she was to expect. She 
returned to New York on the first train. 
Jim was on it too. 

He had sped home expecting to find 
Kedzie. She was gone, and none of the 
servants knew whither. If he had found 
her, in the ferocious humor in which he 
had arrived, he might have given her 
the sort of divorce popular in divorce- 
less countries, where they annul the wife 
instead of the marriage. He might have 
sent Kedzie to the realm where there 
is neither marrying nor giving in mar- 
riage—which must save a heap of 
trouble. 

Jim fancied that Kedzie must have 
taken the train, since she spoke of send- 
ing her lawyer to McNiven. It did not 
occur to him that she could find a New 
York lawyer in Newport. 

He met Charity and not Kedzie on 
the train. That made bad look worse. 
But it gave Jim and Charity an oppor- 
tunity to face the calamity that was 
impending. Jim tried to reassure Charity 
that he would keep her from suffering 
any public harm. But the mere thought 
of her liability to notoriety, the realiza- 
tion that her long life of decency and 
devotion were at the mercy of the whim 
of a woman like Kedzie, drove her 
frantic. She begged Jim to leave her 
to her thoughts, and he went away to 
the purgatory of his own. 

Reaching New York, Jim returned to 
Charity to offer his escort to her home. 
She broke out petulantly: 

“Don’t take me any more places, Jim, 
I beg you!” 

“Forgive me,” he mumbled, and re- 
lieved her of his compromising chivalry. 
They went to their homes in separate 
taxicabs. 


she 


IM made haste to his apartment. 
Kedzie was not there and had not 
been heard from. Late as it was, he set 
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out on a telephone chase for McNiven 
and dragged him to a conference. It 
was midnight, and Jim was haggard 
with excitement. 

There are two people at least to whom 
a wise man tells the truth: his doctor 
and his lawyer. Neither of them has 
many illusions left, but both usually 
know fact when they get a chance to face 
it. Jim had nothing to conceal from 
McNiven, and his innocence transpired 
through all his bewilderment. He told 
just what had happened in its farcical- 
funereal details. McNiven did not smile. 
Jim finished with all his energy: 

“Sandy, you know that Charity is the 
whitest woman on earth, a saint if ever 
there was a saint. She’s the one that’s 
got to be protected. Not a breath of 
her name must come out. If it takes 
the last cent I’ve got and Dad’s got, 
I want you to buy off that wife of mine. 
You warned me against marrying her, 
and I wish to God I’d listened to you. 
I’m not blaming her for being suspicious, 
but I can’t let her smash Charity. I’ll 
protect Charity if I have to build a wall 
of solid gold around her.” 

McNiven tried to quiet him. He saw 
no reason for alarm. 

“You don’t have to urge me to protect 
Charity,” he said. “She’s an angel as 
well as my client. All you need is a 
little sleep. Go to bed and don’t worry. 
Remember, there never was a storm so 
big that it didn’t blow over.” 

“Yes, but what does it blow over be- 
fore it blows over?” said Jim. 

“You're talking in your sleep already. 
Good night,” said McNiven. 


CHAPTER LXXV 





-—_|HE next morning McNiven 


T found Charity at his office 
when he arrived. She had 
evidently been awake ll 
night. She told McNiven a story that 
agreed in the essentials with Jim’s, ex- 
cept that she made herself out the fool 
where he had blamed himself. McNiven 
had no success in trying to quiet her with 
soothing promises of a tame conclusion. 
She dreaded Kedzie. 
“If it were just an outburst of jeal- 
ousy,” she said, “you might talk to the 
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woman. But she’s not jealous of her 
husband. She was as cool as a cucumber 
when she found us together. She was 
glad of it, because she has got a way 
to get her Marquess now. She’s ambi- 
tious, and Lady Macbeth couldn't outdo 
her.” 

She told McNiven what she had not 
had the heart to tell Jim about Strath- 
dene. It worried McNiven more than he 
admitted. While he pondered on a 
measure to meet this sort of attack, 
Charity suggested one. It was drastic, 
but she was desperate. She proposed the 
threat of a counter-charge against 
Kedzie. 

McNiven shook his head and made 
strange noises in his pipe. He asked 
for evidence against Kedzie. Charity 
could only quote the general opinion. 
McNiven said No. 

“You allege innocence on your own 
part in spite of appearances which you 
admit are almost conclusive. You can 
hardly claim that more innocent appear- 
ances on her part prove that she is 
guilty. Besides, we don’t want to stir 
up any more sediment. We'll do every- 


thing on the Q. T. Money talks, and 


the little lady is not deaf. My legal 
advice to you is Don’t fret, and my 
medical advice is Go to bed and stay 
there till I send you word that it’s all 
over. Remember one thing: there never 
was a storm so big that it didn’t blow 
over.” 

Charity was not in the least quieted. 
His sedative only annoyed her ragged 
nerves. 

“Keep my name clean,” she whispered. 

As she rode home in a taxicab that 
was like a refrigerator, she passed in 
the Fifth Avenue mélée Zada L’Etoile, 
now Mrs. Cheever, with the tiny little 
Cheever like a princelet asleep at her 
breast, hiding with its pink head the 
letter A that had grown there. People 
of cautious respectability spoke of Zada 
now with amiable respect, and mur- 
mured : 

“Funny thing! She’s made a man of 
that good-for-nothing Peter Cheever. 
They’re as happy and as thick as 
thieves.” 

Charity had heard this saying, and 
she dreaded to realize that perhaps in 
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a few days respectable people would be 
turning from herself, not seeing her; or 
storing up credit by snubbing her and 
muttering : 

“No wonder poor Cheever couldn't 
get along with her! He took the blame 
like a gentleman, and now she’s found 
out. She was a sly one, but you can’t 
fool all the people all the time.” 


CHARITY had not been gone from 
McNiven’s office long before a law- 
yer’s clerk arrived bearing the papers 
for a divorce on statutory grounds in 
the case of Dyckman versus Dyckman, 
Mrs. Charity C. Cheever, co-respondent, 
—Anson Beattie, counsel for plaintiff. 
McNiven went after Beattie at once 
and proposed a quiet treaty and a settle- 
ment out of court. Beattie grinned so 
odiously that McNiven had to say: 

“Oh, I remember you. You used to 
be an ambulance chaser. What are you 
after now—a little dirty advertising.” 

“What are you after?” said Beattie, 
“A little collusive juggling with the 
Seventh Commandment ?” 

“The one against false witness is the 
Ninth,” said McNiven. “But let’s have 
a conference. This war in Europe 
might have been avoided by a little 
heart-to-heart talk beforehand. Let’s 
profit by the lesson.” 

Beattie consented to this, and prom- 
ised to arrange it on condition that in 
the meanwhile McNiven would accept 
service for his client. This was done, 
and Beattie left. 

He saw his great publicity campaign 
being thwarted, and changed his mind. 
He hankered for fame more than gold. 
He filed the papers and meditated. He 
did net know how much or how little 
Kedzie loved her husband, and she had 
told him nothing of Strathdene. He 
feared compromise or a reconciliation. 

After some consideration for the right 
of his own career and his family to the 
full profit of this windfall, he looked up 
a reporter and through him a group of 
reporters and promised them a peep at 
something interesting. He had the privi- 
lege of calling for the papers from the 
clerk of the court; so he took them out 
and permitted the reporters to glance 
within and make note of the contents. 


WE CAN’T HAVE EVERYTHING 


Late editions of the evening papers gave 
the Dyckman divorce a fanfare rivaling 
the evidence that the Germans were 
about to resume their unrestricted sub 
marine Schrecklichkett. 

If the spoken word is impossible to 
recall, how much more irretrievable the 
word that is printed in millions of news- 
papers. The name of Dyckman was a 
household word. It resounded now in 
every household throughout the country, 
and across the sea, where the name had 
become familiar in all the nations from 
the big financial dealings of the elder 
Dyckman as a banker for the Allies. 

Reporters played about Jim Dyckman 
that night as if they were bandcrillecres 
and he a raging bull. He fought them 
with the same success. They tried to find 
Charity, but she was in the doctor’s care 
—actually. The doctor himself dis- 
missed the reporters. He called them 
“ghouls,” which did not sweeten their 
hearts toward his patient. The next day 
there was probably not a morning paper 
in the United States in any language 
that failed to star the news that Mrs. 
Dyckman had found her husband’s re- 
lations with Mrs. Cheever intolerable. 


THAat morning saw the conference in 


McNiven’s office, as promised by 
Beattie. But Kedzie did not appear; 
she had vanished to some place where 
she could not be found by anybody ex- 
cept the man who wrote her highly 
imaginative affidavits for her, and the 
notary public who attested her signature. 

At the conference with Jim, Kedzie 
was represented by counsel—also by 
father. Jim called the lawyer Beattie 
some hard old Anglo-Saxon names, and 
told him that if he were a little bigger 
he would give him the beating that was 
coming to him. Then he turned to 
Kedzie’s father. 

“Mr. Thropp,” he pleaded, “you and 
I have always got along all right. You 
know I’ve tried to do the right thing 
by your daughter. I’m ready to now. 
She’s too decent a girl to have done this 
thing on her own. This is the work of 
that rotten skunk of a _ lawyer—lI 
apologize to the other skunks and the 
real lawyers. She has done a frightful 
injustice to the best woman on earth. 





She can never undo it, but surely she 
doesn’t want to do any more. She’s 
through with me, I suppose, but we 
ought to be able to clean up this affair 
respectably and quietly and not in the 
front show-window of all the damned 
newspapers in the world. 

“Can’t you and I make a little quiet 
gentleman’s agreement to withdraw the 
charge and let the divorce go through 
decently? I’ll make any settlement on 
your daughter that she wants.” 

Adna pondered aloud, his claim-agent 
instincts alert: “Settlement, eh? What 
might you call settlement?” 

“Whatever you’d consider fair. 
much would you say was right?” 

Adna filled his lungs and mouthed the 
deliciously liquid word as if it were a 
veritable aurum potabile: 

“Millions !”’ 

“What!” Jim gasped. 
gargled it again. 

“Millillions !”’ 

The greed in the old man’s eyes shot 
Dyckman’s eyes with blood. He snarled: 

“So it’s the plain old blackmail, eh? 
Well, you can go plump to hell!” 

“All right,” said Adna felicitously, 
“but we wont go alone. I and daughter 
will have comp’ny. Come on, Mr. 
Beattie.” 


How 


Adna fairly 


A FTER they had gone, Jim realized 
that his hatred of being gouged had 
involved Charity’s priceless reputation. 
He told McNiven to recall Beattie, but 
Charity herself appeared in a new and 
militant humor. The first realization 
that her good name was gone had 
crushed her. She had built it up like 
a mansion, adding a white stone day by 
day. When it fell about her in ruins, 
her soul had swooned with the disaster. 
After a night and a day of groveling 
terror she had recaptured the valor that 
makes and keeps a woman good, and she 
leaped from her sickbed and her sick 
soul into an armor of rage. 

She burst in on McNiven and Jim 
and demanded a share in the battle. 
When Jim told her of his latest 
blunder, she spoke up stoutly: 

“You did the right thing. To try to 
buy them off would be to confess guilt. 
The damage is done. The whole world 


‘Make it read” 
» vay fpr 
want to 
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has read the lie. Now we 

the truth. There must be s 
me to defend my name, and 
know what it is.” “es fom 

McNiven told her that the law ak 
lowed her to enter the case and seek 
vindication, but he advised her against 
it. She thanked him for the informa- 
tion and rejected the advice. She was 
gray with battle-ardor, and her very 
nostrils were fierce. 

“I’m sorry to do anything to interfere 
with your welfare, Jim, for if 1 win, she 
wins you; but you can get rid of her 
some other way. The little beast! She 
thinks she can make use of me as a 
bridge to cross over to her Marquess, 
but she can’t!” 

“Her Marquess?” Jim 
‘What does that mean?” 

Charity regretted her impetuous 
speech, but McNiven explained it. 

Jim was pretty well deadened to 
shocks by this time, but the news that 
his wife had been disloyal found an 
untouched spot in his heart to stab. It 
gave him a needed resentment, however, 
and a much needed something to feel 
wronged about. 

He caught a spark of Charity’s blaz- 
ing anger, and they resolved to fight the 
case to the limit. And that was where 
it took them. 

During the necessary delay in reach- 
ing trial Jim asked and received an 
extension of his leave of absence; then 
his regiment came home from the Border 
and was mustered out of the Federal 
service and received again into the State 
control. Jim felt almost as much 
ashamed of involving his regiment in his 
scandal as Charity, but again his resig 
nation was refused—with sympathetic 
affection. 


mumbled. 


CHAPTER LXXVI 


[———|HEN Charity reached the 
| stand, the case against her was 
| so complete that all her 
| bravery was gone. She felt 
herself a fool for having brought the 
ordeal on herself. She took not even 
self-respect with her to the chair of 
torture. 

Jim’s heart was so broken for her, 


| 
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when she stepped down and wandered 
out in a haze of despair, that he resolved 
to make a fight for her himself. He in- 
sisted on McNiven’s calling him to the 
stand, though McNiven begged him to 
let ill enough alone. 

He took the oath with a fierce en- 
thusiasm that woke the jury a little, and 
he answered his own lawyer’s questions 
with a fervor that stirred a hope in the 
jury’s heart. A sorely wrung heart it 
was, since its pity for Mrs. Cheever was 
at war with its pity for Mrs. Dyckman ; 
and its admiration for Jim Dyckman, 
who was plainly a gentleman and a good 
sport even if he had gone wrong, could 
only express itself by punishing Kedzie, 
whose large eyes and sweet mouth the 
jury could not ignore or resist. 

When his own lawyer had elicited 
from Jim the story as he wanted it told, 
which chanced to be the truth, McNiven 
abandoned him to Beattie with the 
words: 

“Your witness.’ 


He had 


become a name talked about trans- 
continentally, and now he was crossing 
swords with the famous Dyckman. And 
Dyckman was at a complete disad- 
vantage. He could only parry; he could 
not counterthrust. There was hardly a 
trick forbidden to the cross-examiner, 
and hardly a defense permitted to the 
witness. And yet that very helplessness 
gave the witness a certain shadowy aide 
at his side. 

Jim’s heart was beating high with his 
fervor to defend Charity, but it stumbled 
when Beattie rose and faced him. And 
Beattie faced him a long while before 
he spoke. A slow smile crept over the 
lawyer’s face as he made an excuse for 
silence out of the important task of rub- 
bing his eyeglasses. 

“Mr. Dyckman, you are accused of— 
well, we'll say co-respondence with the 
co-respondent. You have denied your 
guilt in sundry affidavits and on the 
witness-stand here. Remembering the 
classic and royal ideal of the man who 
‘perjured himself like a gentleman,’ and 
assuming—I say ‘assuming’—what you 
deny, that you had been guilty, would 
you have admitted it?” 


EATTIE was in fine fettle. 
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“T could not have been guilty.” 

“Could not? Really! You astonish 
me! And why not, please?” 

“Because Mrs. Cheever would never 
have consented. She is a good woman.” 

This unexpected answer to the old 
trick-question jolted Beattie perceptibly 
and brought the jury forward a little. 
The tears gushed to Charity’s eyes, and 
she felt herself unworthy a champion so 
pious. 

Beattie acknowledged the jolt with a 
wry smile and returned: 

“Very gallant, Mr. Dyckman; you 
want to be a gentleman and avoid the 
perjury too. But I must ask you to 
answer the question. Suppose you had 
been guilty.” 

Silence. 

“Answer the question!” 

Silence. 

“Will His Honor kindly instruct the 
witness to answer the question?” 

Jim broke in: “His Honor cannot 
compel me to suppose something that 
is impossible.” 

The jury rejoiced unwillingly, like 
the crowd in the bleachers when a man 
on the opposing team knocks a home 
run. The jury liked Jim better. But 
what they liked, after all, was what they 
falsely imagined. They assumed that 
Jim had been out on a lark and got 
caught and was putting up a good scrap 
for his lady friend. He was a humdinger, 
and no wonder the lady fell for him. 
Into such slang their souls translated 
the holiness of his emotions, and they 
voted him guilty even in awarding him 
their admiration for his defense. 

Beattie paused again; then he sud- 
denly asked: “Mr. Dyckman, how long 
have you loved Mrs. Cheever ?” 

“What do you mean by ‘loved’ ?” 

“It is a familiar word. Answer the 
question.” 

“T have admired Mrs. Cheever since 
she was a child. We have always been 
friends.” 

“Your ‘friendship’ was considerably 
excited when she married Mr. Cheever, 
wasn’t it?” 

“I—I thought he was unworthy of 
her.” 

“Was that why you beat him up in a 
fist-fight at your club?” 
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HIS startled the entire court. Even 

the reporters who had missed that 
news were excited. McNiven sprang to 
his feet, crying: 

“T ’bject! There is no evidence before 
the court that there ever was such a 
fight. The question is incompirrelvim- 
material.” 

“S’tained !”’ said the Judge. 

Beattie was satisfied. The arrow had 
been pulled out, but its poison remained. 
He made use of another of his tantaliz- 
ing pauses ; then: 

“Tt was shortly afterward that Mrs. 
Cheever divorced her husband, was it 
not ?” 

“T ’bject,” McNiven barked. 

“S’tained!”’ the Judge growled. 

“Let us get back to the night when 
you and Mrs. Cheever went a-motoring.” 
Beattie smiled. “There was a_beauti- 
ful moon on that occasion, I believe?” 

The jury grinned. The word ‘moon’ 
meant foolishness. Beattie took Jim 
through the story of that ride and that 
sojourn at the tavern, and every ques- 
tion he asked condemned Jim to a 
choice of answers, either alternative 
making him out ridiculously virtuous or 
criminal. 

Beattie rehearsed the undenied facts 
but substituted for-the glamour of inno- 
cence in bad luck the sickly glare of 
cynicism. He asked Jim if he had ever 
heard of the expression “the time, the 
place and the girl.” He had the jury 
snickering at the thought of a big rich 
youth like Jim being such a ninny, such 
a milksop and mollycoddle as to defy an 
opportunity so perfect. 

The public mind has its dirt as well 
as its grandeur; the pool that mirrors 
the sky is easily roiled and muddied. It 
was possible for the same people to ab- 
hor Jim and Charity for being guilty, 
and to feel that if they were not guilty 
with such an occasion they: were still 
more contemptible. 

Thus ridicule, which shakes down the 
ancient wrongs and the tyrants’ pre- 
tenses, shakes down also the ancient vir- 
tues and the struggling ideals. 

Finally Beattie said: “You say you 
left the fair co-respondent alone in the 
hotel parlor.” 

“T did.” 


“All alone?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you went out into the night, as 
the saying is?” 

a S- 

“But you testified that it was rain- 
ing.” 

“It was.” 

“You went out into the rain?” 

“Yes.” 

“To cool your fevered brow ?” 

Silence. 

“Where did you sleep?” 

“In the office chair.” 

“You paid for the parlor! You regis 
tered! And you slept in the chair! Who 
saw you asleep in the chair?” 

“T don’t know. I was asleep.” 

“Are you sure that you did not just 
dream about the chair?” 

“T am sure.” 

“That’s all.” 


IM stepped down, feeling idiotic and 

notorious. There is a dignity that 
survives and is illumined by flames of 
martyrdom, but there is no dignity that 
is improved by a bladder-buffeting. Jim 
slunk back to his place and cowered 
while the attorneys made their ha 
rangues. 

McNiven spoke with passion, and he 
had the truth on his side, but it lacked 
the convincing look. Beattie rocked the 
jury-box with laughter and showed a 
gift for parodying seriousness that 
would carry him far on his career. ‘Then 
he switched to an ardent defense of the 
purity of the American home, and en- 
nobled the jury to a knighthood of 
chivalry and of democracy. As _ he 
pointed out, the well-known vices of the 
rich make every household unsafe unless 
they are sternly checked by the dread 
hand of the law. 

The Judge gave a long and solemn 
charge to the jury. It was fair, accord- 
ing to the law and the evidence, but the 
evidence had been juggled by the fates. 

The jury retired and remained a hide- 
ous while. 


[? was only a pleasant, clubby discus- 
sion of the problem of Jim’s and 
Charity’s innocence that delayed the 


jury’s verdict. One or two of the 
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twelve had a sneaking suspicion that 
they had told the truth, but these were 
laughed out of their wits by the wiser 
majority, who were not such fools as 
to believe in fairy-stories. 

As one of the ten put it: “That Dyck- 
man guy may have gone out into the 
rain, but believe me, he knew enough to 
come in out of the wet.” 

A very benevolent old gentleman who 
sympathized with everybody concerned 
made a little speech: 

“Tt seems to me, gentlemen, that when 
a man and wife have quarreled as bit- 
terly as those two and have taken their 
troubles into court, there is no use try- 
ing to force them together again. If we 
give a verdict of not guilty, that will 
leave Mr. and Mrs. Dyckman married. 
But they must hate each other by now, 
and that would mean lifelong misery and 
sin for both. So I think we will save 
valuable time and satisfy everybody best 
by giving a verdict of guilty. It wont 
hurt Dyckman any.” 

“What about Mrs. Cheever?” 

“Oh, she’s got a lot of money.” 

None of the jury had ever had so 
much as that, and it was equivalent to 
a good time and the answer to all pray- 
ers; so they did not fret about Charity’s 
future. After a proper reminiscence of 
the amusing incidents of the trial, they 
proceeded to a decision. On the first 
ballot the verdict was unanimous that 
Jim was guilty as charged. 

When they filed back into the box, the 
court came to attention and listened to 
the verdict. 

Jim and Charity were dazed, as if 
some footpad had struck them over the 
head with a sandbag. Kedzie was hys- 
terical with relief. She had suffered, 
too, throughout the trial. And now she 
had been vindicated. 

She went to the jury, and she shook 
hands with each member and thanked 
him. 

“You know I accept the verdict as 
just one big, beautiful birthday pres- 
ent.” It was not her birthday, but it 
sounded well, and she added: “I shall 
always remember your kindly faces. 
Never can I forget one of you.” 

Two days later she met one of the 
unforgettable jurors on the street and did 
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not recognize him. He had been one- 
twelfth of her knightly champion, but 
she cut him dead as an impertinent 
stranger, when he tried to speak to her. 
She cut Skip Magruder still deader when 
he tried to ride home with her. He came 
to call and showed an inclination to 
settle down as a member of Kedzie’s 
intimate circle. Kedzie thought she 
would have to buy him off. Skip had 
had his witness-fees and his expenses, 
and nothing else for his pains. Then 
Beattie warned Kedzie that it would 
look bad to pay Skip any money; it 
might cast suspicion on his testimony. 
Kedzie would not have done that for 
worlds. Besides, when she learned what 
Mr. Beattie’s fee was to be, she felt too 
poor to pay anybody anything. The 
judge fixed the alimony. at thirty thou- 
sand dollars a year, a sum unequaled 
before, but not half enough for Kedzie, 
especially as she would lose it when she 
married again. 

The only thing she could do, there- 
fore, was to remind Skip of the beauti- 
ful old song, “Lovers Once, but Stran- 
gers Now.” 

“Besides, Skippie dear, I’m engaged.” 

“Already ?” 

Ves,” 

“You worked that same excuse on me 
when you tried to explain why you toined 
me down when I wrote you the letter 
at the stage door.” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Say, Anitar, you’d oughter git some 
new material. Your act is growin’ 
familiar.” 

Kedzie played her pout on him, but 
Skip glared at her, shook his head, kicked 
himself with his game leg and said: “I 
gotta give you credit, Anitar—you’re the 
real thing as a user.” 

“A what?” said Kedzie. 

“A user,” he explained in his ellipti- 
cal style. ‘“You’re one them dames uses 
a fella like he was a napkin and then 
toins him down. You used me twice and 
used me good. I desoived the second 
one, for I’m the kind o’ guy gets his 
once and comes back for more in the 
same place. I’d go tell Jimmie Dyck- 
man I was a liar, but I aint anxious to 
be run up for poijury, and I aint achin’ 
to advertise what a John I been. So 
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long, Anitar, and Gawdelp the next 
guy crosses your pat’.” 

That was the last Kedzie saw of Skip. 
She did not miss him. She hated him for 
annoying her pride, and she hated the 
law that she used for her divorce, be 
cause it required her to wait three 
months before the interlocutory decree 
should become final. 

She dreaded to think what might.hap- 
pen in that three months’ time. She did 
not value the privilege of living in times 
when epochs of history were crowded 
into weeks, and cycles completed in 
days. The revolution in Russia dis 
turbed Kedzie as it did many a mon- 
arch, and she said to her mother: 

“What a shame to treat the poor Czar 
so badly! Strathie and I were planning 
to visit Russia after the war, too. The 
Czar was awfully nice to Strathie once, 
and I was sure we'd be invited to live 
right in the Duma or the Kremlin or 
whatever they call the palace. And now 
they’ve got a cheap and nasty old re- 
public over there! And they’re talking 
of having republics everywhere. What 
could be more stupid? As if everybody 
was born free and equal! Mixing all the 
aristocrats right up with the common 
herd!” 

Mrs. Thropp agreed that it was sim- 
ply turrible. 

“Do you know what?” Kedzie gasped. 

“What?” her mother echoed. 

“T’ve just had a hunch. I'll bet that 
by the time I get married to Strathie 
there’ll be nothing left but republics, 
and no titles at all. His people came 
over with Henry the Conqueror, and his 
title will last just long enough for me 
to reach for it, and then— woof! 
Wouldn’t it be just my luck to become 
plain Mrs. Strathdene after all I’ve had 
to go through. Honestly, M’mah, don’t I 
just have the dog-ondest luck !” 

“You certainly do,” said Mrs. Thropp. 
“But bad luck can’t go on forever.” 


CHAPTER LXVII 


IM DYCKMAN was almost 
glad of the delay in preparing 
our army, for it gave him 
hope of settling his spiritual 
affairs in time to be a soldier. He was 
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determined to marry Charity as soon 
as the three months’ probation term 
over. But Charity said no! Cow- 
ering in seclusion from the eyes of 
her world, she cherished a dream that 
when the war broke and the dead began 
to topple and the wounded to bleed, she 
might expiate the crime she had not 
committed, by devoting to her own peo- 
ple her practiced miercies. She was afraid 
to offer them now, or even to make her 
appearance among the multitudinous as- 
sociations that sprang up everywhere in 
a frantic effort to make America ready 
in two weeks for a war that had been 
inevitable for two years. 

Charity was ashamed to show her 
white face even at the Red Cross. She 
busied herself with writing checks for 
the snowstorm of appeals that choked 
her mail. Otherwise she pined in idle 
ness, refusing more than ever the devo 
tion that Jim offered her now in a 
longing that increased with denial. 

She suffered infinitely and yet mocked 
her own sufferings as petty trifles. She 
contrasted them with what the millions 
on millions of Europe’s men were en- 
during as they huddled in the snow 
drenched, shrapnel-spattered ditches, or 
agonized in all their wounds out in the 
No Man’s Land between the trenches. 
She told herself that her own heartaches 
were negligible, despicable, against the 
innumerable anguishes of the women 
who saw their men, their old men, their 
young men, their lads, going into the 
eternal mills of the war, while hunger 
and loneliness and toil unknown to 
women before made up their daily por- 
tion. 

She accused herself for still remaining 
apart from that Continental sisterhood 
of grief. It was not easy to persuade a 
captain to take a woman _ passenger 
aboard his ship now that the German 
ambition was to sink a million tons a 
month, but she resolved again to go if 
she had to stow away. 

First she would finish her affairs, 
make her will and burn her letters. She 
wondered whom to leave her money 
to. Jim Dyckman’s name kept re- 
curring to her, and she smiled at that, 
for he had more money than he could 
use. Besides, the mention of his name 


was 
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in her will would confirm the public 
belief in their intrigue. She had nobody 
to inflict her inheritance upon but a 
few relatives, mostly rich enough. She 
decided to establish a fund for her own 
orphans, the children of other women, 
whom she had adopted. 

Making a will is in sort a preliminary 
death. Making hers, Charity felt herself 
already gone and looked back at life with 
a finality, as from beyond the grave. It 
was a frightful thing to review her jour- 
ney from a lofty angel’s-eye view. 

Now that her hope and her senses 
were ended, she felt a grudge against 
the world that she had got so little out 
of. She had tried to be a good woman, 
and her altruism had won her such a 
bad name that if the old Bishop should 
preach her funeral sermon, he would 
feel that he had revealed a wonderful 
spirit of forbearance in leaving it. un- 
mentioned that she was an abandoned 
divorcée. 

If she had been actually guilty of an 
intrigue with Jim Dyckman, the Bishop 
would have forgiven her even more 
warmly, because it was a woman taken 
in actual adultery who was forgiven, 
while Charity had tactlessly fought the 
charge and demanded vindication in- 
stead of winsomely appealing for pity. 

By a roundabout road of self-surren- 
der she had come to the same destina- 
tion that she might have reached by the 
straight path of self-indulgence. She 
was perilously near to resolving that she 
had been a fool not to have taken happi- 
ness, physical happiness, first. A grand 
red passion seemed so much more beauti- 
ful than a petty blue asceticism. 


V HEN she got home from the will- 
making session with McNiven, she 
began to go over her papers and close the 


books of her years. She attacked old 
heaps of bundles of her husband’s let- 
ters and telegrams, and burned them 
with difficulty in her fireplace. 

She felt no temptation to glance over 
them, though her lip curled in a grimace 
of sardonic disgust to consider how much 
Peter Cheever had been to her and 
how little he was to her now. The 
first parcels she burned were addressed 
to “Miss Charity Coe.” How far off 
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it seemed since she had been called 
“Miss!” She had been a girl when 
Cheever’s written and spoken words in- 
flamed her. They blazed now as she had 
blazed. Into that holocaust had gone 
her youth, her illusions, her virginity, 
her bridehood, her wifely trust. And all 
that was left was a black char. 

She came upon letters from Jim Dyck- 
man also, a few. She flung them into the 
fire with the rest. He had had nothing 
from her except friendship and girlish 
romance and a grass widow’s belated af- 
fection. Crimson thoughts stole through 
her dark heart like the little blazes in- 
terlacing the letters; she wondered if 
she would have done better to have fol- 
lowed inclination and taken love instead 
of solitude. 

She knew that she could have made 
Jim hers long ago with a little less se- 
verity, a less harsh rebuff. The church 
condemned her for openly divorcing her 
husband. She might have kept him on 
the leash and carried on the affair with 
Jim that Cheever accused her of, if Jim 
had been complaisant and stealthy. Or 
she might have kept Jim at her heels 
till she was rid of Cheever and then have 
married Jim. She would have saved him 
at least from floundering through the 
marsh where that Kedzie-o’-the-wisp had 
led him to ultimate disaster. 

And now that she had taken stock of 
her past and put it into the fire, she felt 
strangely exiled. She had no past, no 
present, and a future all hazy. Her lone- 
liness was complete. She had to talk to 
some one, and she telephoned to Jim, 
making her good-by an excuse. 

It was the first time he had been per- 
mitted to hear her voice for weeks, and 
the lonely joy that cried out in his greet- 
ing brought tears to her dull, dry eyes. 

He heard her weeping, and he de- 
manded the right to come to see her. 
She refused him and cut off his plea, 
hoping that he would come anyway and 
waiting tremulously till the door-bell 
rang with the forgotten thrill of a caller, 
a lover calling. 

Her maid, who brought her Jim’s 
name, begged with her eyes that he 
should ‘not be turned away again. 
Charity nodded and prinked a little and 
went downstairs into Jim’s arms. 
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He took her there as if she belonged 
there, and she felt that she did, though 
she protested feebly: 

“You are not unmarried yet.” 

They were in No Man’s Land. She 
was neither maid, wife nor widow, but 
divorcée. He was neither bachelor, hus- 
band nor widower; he was not even a 
divorcé. He was a Nist Prius. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 


———|HE childish old fates played 


rz 

ce | one of their. cheapest jokes on 
Jim Dyckman when, after 
——— they had dangled Charity Coe 
just out of his reach for a lifetime, they 
flung her at his head. They do those 
things. They waken the Julicts just a 
moment too late to save the Roemevs and 
themselves. 

Jim had revered Charity as far too 
good for him, and now everybody won 
dered if he would do the right thing by 
her. Prissy Atterbury in a burst of 
chivalry said it when he said: 

“Jim’s no gentleman if he doesn’t 
marry Charity.” 

Pet put it in a more womanly way: 

“Unless he’s mighty spry, she'll nab 
him. Trust her!” 

Among the few people who had 
caught a glimpse of Charity, no one had 
been quite cruel enough to say those 
things to her face, but Charity imag- 
ined them. Housed with her sick and 
terrified imagination for companion, she 
had imagined nearly everything dismal. 

And now when, by the mere laws of 
gravitation, she had floated into Jim 
Dyckman’s arms for a moment, she 
heard the popular doom of them both in 
the joke he attempted: 

“Charity, I've got to marry you to 
make you an honest woman.” 

She wrenched free of his embrace 
with a violence that staggered him. He 
saw that she was taking his effort at 
playfulness seriously, even tragically. 

“No, no, Jim!” she gasped. “I’ve 
brought you enough trouble and enough 
disgrace. I wont let you ruin your life 
by marrying me out of pity.” 

“Pity—good God!” Jim _ groaned. 
“Why, you don’t think I meant that, do 
you? I was trying to be funny, be- 
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cause I was so happy. I’ll promise never 
to try to be funny again. It was like 
saying to Venus, ‘You’re a homely old 
thing, but I’ll let you cook for me,’ 
or saying to—whoever it was was the 
goddess of wisdom, ‘You don’t know 
much, but—’ Why, Charity Coe, you’re 
Venus and Minerva and all the god- 
desses rolled into one.” 

Charity shook her head. He roared: 

“If it’s pity you’re talking about, isn’t 
it about time you had a little for me? 
Life wont be worth a single conti- 
nental damn to me if I don’t get you.” 

Charity had needed something of this 
sort for a long time. It sounded to ‘her 
like a serenade by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Her acknowledgment was a 
tearful, smileful giggle-sob: 

“Honestly ?” 

“Honest-to-God-ly !”” 

“All right. As soon as you're a free 
man, fetch the parson, for I’m pretty 
tired of being a free woman.”’ 


ta had learned from McNiven that 
~“ apart of his freedom, when he got 
it, would be a judicial denial of the right 
to surrender it for five years. He had 
learned that if he wanted to marry 
Charity, he must persuade her over into 
New Jersey. It did not please Jim to 
have to follow the example of Zada and 
Cheever, and it hit him as a peculiar 
cruelty that he and Charity had to ac 
cept not only an unearned increment of 
scandal in the verdict of divorce but 
also a marriage contrary to the laws of 
New York. 

New York would respect the cere- 
monies of New Jersey, but there would 
be a shadow on the title. Still, such mar 
riages were recognized by the public 
with little question, just as in the coun- 
tries where divorce is almost or quite 
impossible, society of all grades has al- 
ways countenanced unions not too lightly 
entered into or continued. In such coun- 
tries expressions like ‘‘mistress,” “con- 
cubine” and “morganatic wife” take on 
a decided respectability with a touch of 
pathos rather than reproach. 

Jim had come to beg Charity to ac- 
cept a marriage with an impediment. He 
had expected a scene when he proposed 
a flight across the river and a return to 
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Father Knickerbocker with a request for 
pardon. But her light suggestion of a 
religious ceremony threw him into con- 
fusion. He mumbled: 

“Ts a parson absolutely necessary ?” 

Charity’s lips set into a grim line. 

“T’ll be married by a parson, or I'll 
not be married at all. The church has 
enough against me on account of my di- 
vorce and this last ghastly thing. To get 
married outside the church would cut 
me off entirely from everything that’s 
sacred. There wont be any difficulty 
about getting a parson, will there?” 

“Oh, no, not at all!” Jim protested. 
“Only—oh, no, not at all, except—”’ 

“Only what? Except what?” 

“You'll have to go to New Jersey to 
be married.” 

“Why should I?” 

“Entirely on my account, honey. It’s 
because I’m in disgrace.” 

This way of putting it brought her 
over that sill with a rush. To be able to 
endure something for him was a pre- 
cious ability; she hugged him devoutly 
—then put his arms away. 


HEN he left her, he had a brilliant 

inspiration. He thought how sooth- 
ing it would be to her bruised heart, 
what carron oil to her blistered reputa- 
tion, if he got the old Bishop to perform 
the ceremony. 

Jim was so delighted with the stroke 
of genius that he went immediately to 
the Bishop’s house. The dear old man 
greeted him with a subdued warmth. 

“This is an unusual privilege, dear 
boy. I haven’t seen you for—oh, ever 
so long. Of course, I have read of you 
— er — that is — what — to what am I 
indebted for —” 

“You perform marriages, don’t you?” 

“That is one of my perilous preroga- 
tives. But of course, I can’t guarantee 
how well my marriages will wear in these 
restless times.” 

Jim braved a flippancy: “Then, being 
an honest dealer, you replace any dam- 
aged article, of course?” 

“T am afraid I could hardly go so far 
as that.” 

“Could you go as far as New Jersey?” 

“In my time I have ventured into 
Macedonia. But why do you ask ?” 
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“You see, in a day or two, I’ll be free 
from my present—that is, my absent 
wife ; and I wanted to know if you could 
come over and marry me.” 

“But I thought—I fear—do you mean 
to say you are marrying some young 
woman from over there?” 

“I’m marrying Charity Coe.” 

“My dear, dear boy! Really! You 
can’t, you know! She has been divorced, 
and so have you.” 

“Yes, all quite legally.” 

“And you ask me to join your hands 
in holy matrimony ?” 

“No, just plain legal matrimony. I 
was joined in holy matrimony once, and 
I don’t insist on that part of it again. 
But Charity wants a clergyman, and I 
don’t mind—” 

“Really, my son, you know better than 
to assume this tone to me. You’ve been 
away from church too long.” 

“Well, if you want to get me back, 
fasten me to Charity. You know she’s 
the best woman that ever lived.” 

“She is a trifle too rebellious to merit 
that tribute, I fear.’ 

“Well, give her another chance. She 
has had enough hard knocks. You ought 
to go to her rescue.” 

“Do you think that to be the duty of 
the church ?” 

“Tt used to be, didn’t it? But don’t 
get me into theology. I can’t swim. The 
point is, will you marry Charity to me?” 

“No r 

“Wouldn’t you 
man ?” 

“Only to one.” 

“Who’s that?” 

“Her former husband.” 

“But he’s married to another woman.” 

“T do not recognize that marriage.” 

“Good Lord, would you like to see 
Charity married to Cheever again.” 

“Ves.” 

“To Peter Cheever ?” 

“Ves,” 

“Whew! Say, Bishop, that’s going 
it pretty strong.” 

“T do not care to discuss the sacra- 
ments with you in your present humor.” 

“Did you read the trial of that woman 
last week who killed her husband and 
was acquitted? Mrs. What’s-her-name? 
You must have read it.” 


marry her to any 
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“T pay little attention to the newspa- 
per scandals.” 

“Vou ought to; they’re what make life 
what it is. Anyway, this woman had a 
husband who turned out bad. He was a 
grafter and a gambler, a drunkard and 
a brute. He beat her and their five chil- 
dren horribly, and finally she divorced 
him. The law gave her her freedom in 
five minutes, and there was no fuss about 
it, because she was poor, and the news- 
papers have no room for poor folks’ 
marriage troubles—unless they up and 
kill somebody. 

“Well, this woman was getting along 
all right when some good religious peo- 
ple got at her about the sin of her di- 
vorce and the broken sacrament, and 
they kept at her till finally she con- 
sented to remarry her husband—for the 
children’s sake! Great rejoicing by 
everybody—except the poor woman. 
After the remarriage he returned to his 
old ways and began to beat her again, 
and finally she emptied a revolver into 
him.” 

“Horrible, horrible!” 

“Wasn’t it? The jury disagreed on 
the first trial. But on the second the 
church people who persuaded her to 
remarry him went on the stand and con- 
fessed—or perhaps you would say 
boasted—that they persuaded her to re- 
marry him. And then she was acquitted. 
And that’s why the civil law has always 
had to protect people from—” 

The Bishop turned purple at the im- 
plication and the insolence. He scolded 
Jim loftily, but Jim did not cower. He 
was upheld by his own religion, which 
was Charity Coe’s right to vindication 
and happiness. 

At length he realized that he was 
harming Charity and not the Bishop. 
Suddenly he was apologizing humbly : 

“I’m very much ashamed of myself. 
You're an older man, and venerable, and 
I—I oughtn’t to have forgotten that.” 

“You ought not.” 

“T’ll do any penance you say, if you’ll 
only marry Charity and me.” 

“Don’t speak of that again.” 

Jim thought of his old friend and at- 
torney, money. He put that forward. 

“T’ll pay anything.” 

“Mr. Dyckman!” 
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“I'll give the church a solid gold 
reredos or contribute any sum to any 
alms—” 

“Please go. I 
more.” 


cannot tolerate any 


- left the Bishop in such agitation 
that a reporter named Hallard who 
shadowed him, feeling in his journalistic 
bones that a big story would break about 
him soon, noted his condition and called 
on the Bishop. The Bishop was still 
shaken with the storm of defending his 
ideals from profanation, and Hallard 
easily drew from him an admission that 
Mr. Dyckman was bent upon matrimony. 
The Bishop delivered a diatribe on the 
remarriage of divorced persons as one of 
the signs of the increasing degeneracy of 
public morals. 

Hallard’s paper carried a lovely ex- 
clusive story the next morning: in noisy 
headlines. The other newspapers en- 
viously plagiarized it and set their news- 
sleuths on Jim’s trail. The clergy of all 
denominations took up the matter as a 
theme of vital timeliness. 

Jim and Charity were beautifully 
suited to the purposes of both sorts— 
the newspapers that pulpiteered the news 
and wrote highly moral editorials for 
sensation’s sake, and the pulpiteers who 
shouted headlines and yellow journalism 
from their rostrums, more for the pur- 
pose of self-advertisement than for any 
devotion to Christly principles of sym- 
pathy and gentle comprehension. 

Jim was stupefied to find himself once 
more pilloried and portraited and bally- 
hooed in the newspapers. But he tight- 
ened his jaws and refused to be howled 
from his path by any coyote pursuit. 

His next thought was of the New Jer- 
sey clergyman who had married him to 
Kedzie. He motored over to him. 

Jim had told the Bishop that clergy- 
men ought to keep up with the news. He 
found to his regret that this New Jersey 
dominie did. He remembered Jim well 
and heard him out, but shook his head. 
He explained why, patiently. He had 
been greatly impressed by the action of 
the house of deputies of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church convened at St. Louis 
in October, 1916. A new canon had been 
proposed, declaring that “no marriage 
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shall be solemnized in this church be- 
tween parties either of whom has a hus- 
band or wife still living, who has been 
divorced for any cause arising after 
marriage.” ; 

This meant that the innocent party, as 
well as the guilty, should be denied an- 
other chance. The canon had been hotly 
debated—so hotly that one preacher re- 
ferred to any wedding of divorced per- 
sons as “filth marriage,” and others were 
heard insisting that even Christ’s accept- 
ance of adultery as a cause for divorce 
was an interpolation in the text, and that 
the whole passage concerning the woman 
taken in adultery was absent from some 
ancient manuscripts. A halt was called 
to this dangerous line of argument, and 
one clergyman protested that “the ques- 
tion of the integrity of the scriptures is 
more important that the question of mar- 
riage and divorce.” Another clergyman 
pleaded: “An indissoluble marriage is a 
fiction. What is the use of tying the 
church up to a fiction? It is our business 
to teach and not to legislate.” Eventu- 
ally the canon was defeated. But many 
of the clergy were determined to follow 
it anyway. 

In any case, not only was Charity di- 
vorced, but she had been involved in 
Jim’s divorce ; and Jim, as the New Jer- 
sey preacher pointed out to him, was 
denied remarriage even by the civil law 
of New York. The appeal to New Jer- 
sey was plainly a subterfuge, and he 
begged Jim to give Charity up. 

“You don’t know what you ask,” Jim 
cried. “I'll find somebody with a heart !”’ 
And he stormed out. 


CHAPTER LXIX 


} 


re IM reported to Charity his two 


defeats, and the language he 
had heard and read. Charity’s 
conscience was so clean that 
her reaction was one of wrath. She pon- 
dered her future and Jim’s. She could 
not see what either of them had done so 
vile that they should be sentenced to 
celibacy for life, or, more probably, to 
an eventual inevitable horror of outward 
conformity and secret intrigue. 

She knew too many people whose 
wedlock had been a lifelong tolerance of 
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infamy on the part of one or both. Some 
of the bitterest enemies of divorce were 
persons who had found it quite unnec- 
essary. She felt that to forgive and to 
forget became so antisocial a habit in 
matrimony that no divorce could be 
worse. 

She was afraid of herself, too. She 
dared not trust herself with life alone. 
She was too human to be safe. Mar- 
riage with Jim would protect him and 
her from each other and from the num- 
berless temptations awaiting them. Fi- 
nally, there were no children concerned. 

All arguments prove too much and too 
little, and in the end become simply our 
own briefs for our own inclinations. 
Charity’s mood being what it was, she 
adopted the line of reasoning that led to 
her own ambition. She spent much time 
on her knees, but communed chiefly with 
herself, and rose always confirmed in her 
belief that to marry Jim Dyckman was 
the next great business of her existence. 

Jim too had grown unwontedly ear- 
nest. The marriage denounced by the re- 
ligious had taken on a religious quality. 
He was inclined to battle for it as for 
a creed, as the clergymen had battled 
vainly for the new canon. He too felt 
a spirit of genuflexion and wanted to 
speak to God personally—to appeal to 
Him by a private petition as to a king 
whose ministers denied mercy. 

By his bed he sank down and prayed. 
He was very solemn, but too uncertain of 
the solemn voice to use it. He half whis- 
pered, half thought: 

“OQ God, I don’t know how You want 
me to act. I only know that my heart 
keeps on calling for Charity, and a home 
with her, and children some day. There'll 
never be any children for either of us 
if we obey the church. Forgive me if I 
doubt what these preachers tell me, but 
I just can’t believe it to be Your voice. 
If it is not Your voice, what is it that 
makes me feel it such a sin not to marry 
Charity? I’m going to, God, unless you 
stop me. I may be making a big mis- 
take, but if I am, You'll understand. 
You will not be mad at me any more 
than I am mad at my dog when he mis- 
understands me, for I know he is a good 
dog and wants to do what I want him to 
if he can only learn what it is. If it is 
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not Your will that I should marry 
Charity, tell me now so that I can’t mis- 
understand, for if You don’t, I’m going 
ahead. If I have to take the punishment 
afterward, I’ll take-it rather than leave 
that poor soul alone. Bless her, O God, 
and help me. Amen.” 


A ND now both Charity and Jim were 

ready for battle. She set her hand 
in Jim’s and said that she would marry 
him in spite of all, but that she would 
not give up her hope of being married 
by one of her own faith, until she had 
canvassed the entire clergy. 

And then began one of the strangest 
quests ever undertaken even in this 
transitional period of matrimony as an 
institution—a quest so strange that it 
would seem impossible if it had not ac- 
tually happened. Jim and Charity 


hunted a preacher, and the press hunted 
them. While the journalists waited for 
the United States to enter the war with 
soldiers, the reporters kept in practice by 
scouting after Jim Dyckman and pub- 
lishing his defeats. From city to town he 


went, from village to city, searching for 
an Episcopalian clergyman to say the de- 
sired words. He offered any bribery, but 
ahead of him went his notoriety. 

Many a parson felt sympathy for Jim 
and Charity and longed to end their 
curious pilgrimage, but dared not brave 
the wrath of his fellow-preachers or ac- 
cept the unwelcome fame that awaited 
his blessing, and the church discipline 
that would be meted out to him. Jim’s 
picture was so widely published that 
when he eluded one crowd, another posse 
sprang up wherever he reappeared. His 
entrance into a town was a signal for 
the clergy to scurry to cover. Some of 
them, to put themselves on record and 
insure themselves against temptation, de- 
nounced Jim and his attachée as travel- 
ing fiends, emissaries of the devil. ‘The 
wealth that was their drag was pro- 
claimed as their weapon. 

The storm grew fiercer and the lan 
guage more unrestrained. Jim and 
Charity, reading in the papers the terms 
applied to them, cowered and shuddered. 
Charity grew haggard and peevish. 

Jim was almost equally sick. The 
newspaper réclame covered him with 
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chagrin. His good old name was precious 
to him, and he knew how his mother and 
father were suffering at its abuse as well 
as for him in his fugitive distress. 


IS mother was very much mother. 

She took into her breast every arrow 
shot at him. When she saw him, she 
held him fiercely in her arms, her big 
frame aching with a Valkyrian ardor to 
lift the brave warrior on a winged horse 
and carry him away from the earth. 

It is hard for the best of mothers to 
love even the best of daughters-in-law, 
for how can two fires prosper on the 
same fuel? It had been a little too hard 
for Mrs. Dyckman to love Kedzie. But 
it was all too easy to hate her now and 
to denounce her till even Jim winced. 

“Don’t think of her, Mother,” he 
pleaded. ‘Don’t let’s speak of her any 
more. She’s only one of my past mis- 
takes. You never mention those. Why 
not let her drop?” 

“All right, honey. You must forgive 
me. I’m only a sour old woman, and it 
breaks my heart to think of that little 
common—” - 

“There you go again,” her husband 
growled, sick with grief too. ‘Let the 
little cat go.” 

“What's killing me,” Jim said, ‘‘is 
thinking of what I’ve brought on 
Charity. It makes me want to die.” 

“You'll have to live for her sake— 
and your mother’s,” said his mother. 
“Charity’s the only woman I know that’s 
worth fighting for. I’ve known her since 
she was born, and I never knew her to 
do or say one single petty thing. She 
hasn’t got one of those qualities that 
women hate so much in women.” 

“Then why should she have to suffer 
such persecution?” Jim cried. “My God, 
is charity dead in the world?” 

His father flung his arm around him 
and hugged him roughly: ‘Not while 
there’s a man like you to fight for a 
woman like her.” 

“But why should I have to fight for 
her? Whose business is it but ours that 
we want to get married decently and 
live together quietly. Isn’t it a free 
country any more?” 

“Only the press is free,” said his fa- 
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ther. “And poor Charity is getting noth- 
ing more than women have always got 
who dared to ask for their-own way. 
They used to throw *em to the lions, or 
bowstring ’em in the harems, and in the 
days of real churches they burned ’em 
at the stake, or locked ’em up in con- 
vents or castles. But don’t you worry, 
Jim. Charity has you for a champion, 
and she’s mighty lucky. Go on and fight 
the muckers and the muckrakers, and 
don’t let the reporters and the preachers 
scare you away from doing the one right 
thing.” 


NE bitter cold day Jim motored with 

Charity to a village where a clergy- 
man lived who had wearied of the per- 
secution and volunteered his offices. 
When they arrived, his wife told Jim 
that he was stricken ill. He had fretted 
himself into his bed. 

Jim bundled Charity into his car and 
set forth again in a storm. The car 
skidded and turned turtle in a ditch. By 
some chance neither of them was more 
than bruised and muddied. The hamper 
of food was spilled and broken, and 
they had hours to wait by the roadside 
while a wrecking-crew came from the 
nearest city to right the car. 

While they waited forlorn and shiver- 
ing, like two tramps rather than like two 
malefactors of great wealth, their hun- 
ger drove them to banquet on their little 
store. 

Jim, gnawing at a crust of suspicious 
cleanliness, studied Charity where she 
huddled in the shelter of a dripping 
tree, like a queen driven forth into exile. 
And the tears poured from his eyes and 
salted the bread. He had eaten the 
bread of his own tears. He had tasted 
life and found it bitter. 

When the men came with the ropes 
and the tackle necessary and slowly 
righted the car, he found that its engine 
ran again, and he had speed and strength 
once more as his servants. He tried to 
encourage Charity with a figure of 
speech. 

“They’ve got us ditched, honey, for a 
while, but we'll get righted soon, and 
then life will be as smooth as smooth.” 

She tried to smile for his sake, but she 
had finished with hope. 
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CHAPTER LXX 


ly 7 HILE Jim and Charity sat by 
W) the roadside, the Marchioness 
1 || of Strathdene, née Kedzie 
———— | Thropp, of Nimrim, sat on a 
fine cushion and salted with her tears the 
toasted English crumpet she was having 
with her tea. 

She had been married indeed, but the 
same ban that fell upon Jim’s remarriage 
had forbidden her the wedding of her 
dreams. She was the innocent party to 
the divorce, and she was married in a 
church, but not of the Episcopal creed, 
which she was now calling the Church 
of England. Kedzielike, she still wanted 
what she could not get and grieved over 
what she got. It is usual to berate people 
of her sort, but they are no more to be 
blamed than other dyspeptics. Souls as 
well as stomachs fail often to codrdi- 
nate appetite and digestion. 

Kedzie had, however, found a_ hus- 
band who would be permanently pre- 
cious to her soul, for she would never be 
certain of him. Like her, he was rest- 
less and volatile, and he maintained his 
equilibrium as a bicycle does, only by 
keeping on going. He was mad to be 
off to the clouds of France. There was 
a delay because ships were sailing in- 
frequently and their departure was kept 
secret. Passengers had to go aboard and 
wait. Bidding bon voyage was no 
longer the stupid dock-party platitude it 
had been. Ladies going abroad, even 
brides, thought little of their deck-cos- 
tumes so long as they included a well- 
tailored life-preserver. 

Mrs. Thropp stared at Kedzie and 
breathed hard in her creaking satin. And 
Adna looked out at her over the high 
collar that took a nip at his Adam's 
apple every time he swallowed it. The 
old parents were sad with an unwonted 
sorrow. They had money at last, and 
they had even been hauled up close to 
the aristocracy as the tail to. Kite Kedzie. 
But now they had time to realize that 
they were to lose this pretty thing they 
had somehow been responsible for, yet 
unable to control. They had nearly 
everything else, and so their child was to 
be taken from them. 

Suddenly they loved her with a grave- 
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side ache. She was their baby, their little 
girl, their youth, their beauty, their ro- 
mance, their daughter. And perhaps in 
a few days she would be shattered and 
dead in a torpedoed ship. 

Mrs. Thropp broke into big sobs that 
jolted her sides, and she fell over against 
Adna, who did not know how to comfort 
her. He held her in arms like a bear’s 
and patted her with heavy paws, but she 
felt on her head the drip-drip of his 
tears. And thus Kedzie by her departure 
brought them together in a remarriage, 
a poor sort of honeymoon wherein they 
had little but the bittersweet privilege 
of helping each other suffer. 

The picture of their welded misery 
brought Kedzie a return, too, to her child 
hunger for parentage. She wanted a 
mother and a father, and she could not 
have them. She went to put her exquisite 
arms about them, and the three so dis- 
similar heads were grotesquely united. 

The Marquess of Strathdene pre- 
tended to be disgusted and stormed out. 
But that was because he did not want to 
be seen making an ass of himself, weep- 
ing as Bottom the Weaver wept. He 
flung away his salted and extinguished 
cigarette and wondered what was the 
matter with the world where nothing 
ever came out right. 

The Marchioness of Strathdene and 
her airy husband reached England with- 
out being submarined, and there, to her 
great surprise, Kedzie found a whole 
new universe of things not quite right. 
“Tf only it were otherwise!” was still 
the perpetual alibi of contentment. 


CHAPTER LXXI 


IROM the glory of the festi- 
vals celebrating the entry of 
the United States into the war 
Jim Dyckman and Charity 
Coe were absent. Both were so eager to 
be abroad in the battle that they did not 
miss the flag-waving. But they wanted 
to cross the sea together. The importance 
of this ambition tempted Charity to a 
desperate conclusion that the formalities 
of her union with Jim did not matter, so 
long as they were together. Yet the risk 
of death was so inescapable, and she was 
so imbued with churchliness, that her 


FEF 
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dreams were filled with visions of herself 
dead and buried in unhallowed ground, 
of herself and Jim standing at Heaven’s 
gate and turned away for lack of a bless- 
ing on their union. 

Her soul was about ready to break 
completely, but her body gave out first. It 
was in a small town in New Jersey that 
they found themselves weatherbound. 
The sky seemed to rain ice-water, and 
they took refuge in the village’s one 
hotel, a dismal place near the freight- 
station. The entrance was up a narrow 
staircase past a barroom door. The 
rooms were ill-furnished and _ill-kept, 
and the noise of screaming locomotives 
and jangling freight-cars was incessant. 
But there was no other hospitality to be 
had in the town. 

Jim left Charity at her door and 
begged her to sleep. Her dull eyes and 
doddering head promised for her. He 
went to his own room and laughed at 
the cheap wretchedness of it—the 
cracked pitcher in the cracked bowl, the 
washstand whose lower door would not 
stay open, the two yellow towels on 
the rack, the bureau, the cane chairs and 
the iron bed with its thin mattress and 
neglected drapery. 

He lowered himself into a rickety 
rocker and looked out through the dirtier 
window at the dirty town. The only 
place to go was to sleep, and he tried to 
make the journey. But a ferocious re- 
sentment at the idiocy of things drove 
away repose. 

He remembered a book he had picked 
up at one of their villages of denial. It 
was the only one at the stationery store. 
It was one of those numberless books 
everybody is supposed to have read. For 
that reason he had found it almost im- 
possible to begin. But he was desperate 
enough to read even a classic. 

The book was the Reverend Charles 
Kingsley’s “Hypatia.” Jim was down on 
the Episcopal clergy one and all, and he 
read with prejudice, skipping the pref- 
ace, of course, which set forth the un- 
usual impulse of a churchman to help 
the church of his own day by pointing 
out the crimes and errors of the church 
of an earlier day—an all too rare appeal 
to truth for the sake of salvation by the 
way of truth. 
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S Jim glanced angrily through the 
early pages, the pictures of life in 
the fifth century caught and quickened 
his gritty eyes. He skimmed the passages 
that did not hold him, but as the hours 
went on, he grew more unable to let go. 
The sacred lunch-hour passed by 
ignored. The rain beat down on the 
roof as the words rained up from the 
page. The character of that eminently 
wise and beautiful and good woman 
Hypatia seemed to be Charity in ancient 
costume. The hostility of the church- 
men of that day infuriated him. He 
cursed and growled as he read. 

The persecution of Hypatia wrought 
him to such wrath that he wanted to turn 
back the centuries and go to her de- 
fense. He breathed hard as he came to 
the last of the book and read of the 
lynching of Hypatia, the attack of the 
Christians upon her chariot, the drag- 
ging of her exquisite body through the 
streets, and even into the church, and up 
to the altar, up to the foot of “the 
colossal Christ watching unmoved from 
off the wall, His right hand raised to 


give a blessing—or a curse?” 

Jim panted as Philammon did, tracing 
her through the streets by the fragments 
of her torn robes and fighting through 
the mob in vain to reach her and shield 


her. He became Philammon and saw, 
not words on a page, but a tragedy that 
lived again: 


She shook herself free from her tor- 
mentors, and springing back, rose for one 
moment to her full height, naked, snow- 
white against the dusky mass around— 
shame and indignation in those wide, clear 
eyes, but not a stain of fear. With one 
hand she clasped her golden locks around 
her; the other long white arm was 
stretched upward toward the great, still 
Christ appealing—and who dare say, in 
vain?—from man to God. Her lips were 
opened to speak ; but the words that should 
have come from them reached God’s ear 
alone; for an instant Peter struck her 
down; the dark mass closed over her 
again. .... And then wail on wail, long, 
wild, ear-piercing, rang along the vaulted 
roofs and thrilled like the trumpet of 
avenging angels through Philammon’s ears. 

Crushed against a pillar, unable to 
move in the dense mass, he pressed his 
hands over his ears. He could not shut out 
those shrieks! When would they end? 
What in the name of the God of mercy 
were they doing? Tearing her piecemeal? 
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Yes, and worse than that. - And still the 
shrieks rang on, and still the great Christ 
looked down on Philammon with that 
calm, intolerable eye, and would not turn 
away. And over His head was written in 
the rainbow: “I am the same, yesterday, 
to-day, and forever!” The same as He was 
in Judea of old, Philammon? Then what 
are these, and in whose temple? And he 
covered his face with his hands, and longed 
to die. 

It was over. The shrieks had died away 
into moans; the moans to silence. How 
long had he been there? An hour, or an 
eternity? Thank God, it was over! For 
her sake—but for theirs? 


TARTLED by the vividness of the 
murder, Jim looked up from the 
book, thinking that he had heard in- 
deed the shrieks of Charity in a death- 
agony. The walls seemed to quiver still 
with their reverberation. He put down 
the book in terror and saw where he 
was. It was like waking from a night- 
mare. He was glad to find that he was 
not in a temple of Ancient Alexandria, 
but in even that dingy New Jersey inn. 
He wondered if Charity had not died. 
He hesitated to go to her door and 
knock. She needed sleep so much that 
he hardly dared to risk waking her even 
to assure himself that she was alive. He 
went to the window and saw two men 
under umbrellas talking in the yard be- 
tween the hotel wings. They would not 
have been laughing as they were if they 
had heard shrieks. 

His eye was caught by a window op- 
posite his. There sat Charity in a heavy 
bathrobe; her hair was down; she had 
fallen asleep. 

Jim stared at her and was reminded 
of how he had stared at Kedzie on his 
other wedding journey. Only, Kedzie 
had been his bride, and Charity was not 
yet, and might never be. Kedzie was 
girlish against an auroral sky; she was 
rather illumined than dressed in silk. 
Charity was a heartsick woman, driven 
and fagged, and swaddled now in a 
heavy woolen blanket of great bunches 
and wrinkles. Kedzie was new and pink 
and fresh as any dew-dotted morning- 
glory that ever sounded its little bugle- 
note of fragrance. Charity was,an old 
sweetheart, worn, drooping, wilted as a 
broken rose left to parch with thirst. 

Yet it was Charity that made his heart 
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race with love and desire and determina- 
tion. She was Hypatia to him, and he 
vowed that the churchmen should not 
deny her or destroy her. He clenched 
his fists with resolution—then went 
back to his book and finished it. He 
loved it so well that he forgave the 
church and the clergy somewhat for the 
sake of this clergyman who had spoken 
so sturdily for truth and beauty and 
mercy. He loved the book so well that 
he even read the preface and learned 
that Hypatia really lived once and was 
virtuous though pagan, and was stripped 
and slain at the Christian altar, chopped 
and mutilated with oyster shells in a 
literal ostracism, her bones burned and 
her ashes flung into the sea. 

The lesson Kingsley drew from her fate 
was that the church was fatally wrong 
to sanction “those habits of doing evil 
that good may come, of pious intrigue, 
and at last of open persecution, which 
are certain to creep in wheresoever men 
attempt to set up a merely religious em- 
pire, independent of human relationships 
and civil laws.” The preacher-novelist 
warned the church now that the same old 


sins of then were still at work. 


IM closed the book and returned to 

the window to study Charity. He 
vowed that he would protect her from 
that ostracism. His wealth was but a 
broken sword, but it should save her. 
He felt it childish of her to be set upon 
a wedding at the hands of one of the 
clergymen who stoned her, but he liked 
her better for finding something childish 
and stubborn in her. She was so good, 
so wise, so noble, so all-for-others that 
she needed a bit of obstinate foolishness 
to keep her from being absolute marble. 

He put on his hat and his raincoat and 
went out into the town, hunting a clergy- 
man, resolved to compel him at all costs. 
The sudden shower became lyrical to his 
mood as a railroad train clinks to the 
mood of the passenger. 

There was but one Episcopal church 
in the village there, and the parsonage 
was a doleful little cottage against a 
shabby chapel. The hotel keeper had 
told him how find it, and the name of 
the parson. 

Jim tapped piously on the door—then 
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knocked, then pounded. At length a 
voice came to him from somewhere : 

“Come into the church !” 

“That’s what I’ve been trying to do 
for weeks,” Jim growled. He went into 
the church and found the parson in his 
shirt-sleeves. He had been setting dish- 
pans and washtubs and pails under the 
various jets of water that came in 
through the patched roof in unwelcome 
libations. 

His sleeves were rolled up, and he was 
rolling up pew-cushions. He gave Jim 
a wet hand and peered at him curiously. 
It relieved Jim not to be recognized and 
regarded as a visiting demon. 

The clergyman’s high, black waistcoat 
was frayed and shiny as well as wet, and 
his reverted collar had an evident edge 
from the way the preacher kept moisten- 
ing his finger and running it along the 
rim. In spite of this worse than a hair- 
shirt martyrdom, the parson seemed to 
be a mild and pitiful soul, and Jim felt 
hopeful of him as he began: 

“IT must apologize, Mr. Rutledge, for 
intruding on you, but I—well, I’ve got 
more money than I need, and I imagine 
you’ve got less. I want to give you a 
little of mine for your own use. Is there 
any place you could put ten thousand 
dollars where it would do some good ?” 

Young Mr. Rutledge felt for a mo- 
ment that he was dreaming or delirious. 
He made Jim repeat his speech; then 
he stammered : 

“Oh, my dear sir! The wants of this 
parish! And my poor chapel! You can 
see the estate of the roof, and the broken 
windows. The people are too poor to 
pay for repairs. My own pittance is far 
in arrears, but I can’t complain of that, 
since so many of my dear flock are in 
need. I was just about persuaded that 
we should have to abandon the fight to 
keep the chapel alive. I had _ not 
counted .on miracles, but it seems that 
they do occur.” 

“Well, I’m not exactly a miracle- 
worker, but I’ve got some money you 
can have if— There’s a string to it, of 
course. But you could use ten thousand 
dollars, couldn’t you?” 

“Indeed not,” said Mr. Rutledge, feel- 
ing as Faust must have felt when 
Mephisto began to promise things. A 
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spurt of water from a new leak brought 
him back from the Middle Ages, and he 
cried: “You might lend a hand with this 
tub, sir, if you will.” 


HEN the new cascade was provided 
for, Jim renewed his bids for the 
preacher’s soul: 

“If you can’t use ten thousand, how 
much could you use?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, you could use a new roof, at 
least. I'll give you a new roof, and a 
real stained-glass window of Charity to 
replace that broken imitation atrocity, 
and a new organ and hymn-books and 
new pew-covers, and I’ll pay your ar- 
rears of salary and guarantee your fu- 
ture, and I’ll give you an unlimited 
drawing-account for your poor, and— 
any other little things you may think of.” 

Mr. Rutledge protested. 

“It’s rather cruel of you, sir, to make 
such jokes at such a time.” 

“God bless you, old man, I never was 
so much in earnest. It’s easy for me 
to do those little trifles.” 


“Then you must be an angel straight 


from heaven.” 
“I’m an angel, they tell me, but from 


the opposite direction. It’s plain you 
don’t know who I am. Sit down, and 
I’ll tell you the story of my life.” 

So the little clergyman in his shirt- 
sleeves sat shivering with incipient pneu- 
monia and beatitude, and by his side in 
the damp pew in the dark chapel, Jim 
sat in his raincoat and unloaded his 
message. 

The Reverend Mr. Rutledge had 
heard of Jim and of Charity, and had 
regretted the assault of their moneyed 
determination on the bulwarks of his 
faith. But somehow as he heard Jim 
talk, he found him simple, honest, for- 
lorn, despised and rejected, and in des- 
perate necessity. 

He looked at his miserable church and 
thought of his flock—Jim’s money would 
put shingles on the rafters and music in 
the hymns, and food in the hungry. It 
became a largess from heaven. 

He could see nothing, hear nothing, 
but a call to accept. He asked for a 
moment to consider. He retired to pray. 

His prayer was interrupted by one of 
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his hungriest parishioners, a Mrs. Mc- 
Gillicuddy, one of those poor old 
washerwomen whose woes pile up till 
they would be ludicrous to a less humor- 
ous heart than the little preacher’s. He 
asked her to wait and returned to his 
prayers. 

His sheep seemed to gather about their 
shepherd and bleat for pasture and 
shelter. They answered his prayer for 
him. He came back and said: 

“T will.” 


IM wrested Charity from her sleep by 
pounding at her door. They rode 
through the rain like Heine’s couple 
in the old stagecoach, with Cupid, 
the blind passenger, between them. They 
ran into the church under the last 
bucketfuls of shower. Jim produced the 
license he had carried so long in vain. 
The washerwoman consented to be wit- 
ness. 

Jim had the ring ready, too. He had 
carried it long enough. It made a little 
smoldering glimmer in the dusky 
church. He knelt by Charity during the 
prayer, and helped her to her feet, and 
the little clergyman kissed her with fear- 
some lips. Jim nearly kissed him him- 
self. 

He did hug Mrs. McGillicuddy and 
pressed into her hand a bill that she 
thought was a dollar and blessed him 
for. When she got home and found what 
it was, she almost fainted into one of her 
own tubs. 

Jim left a signed check for the min- 
ister with the sum-lines blank, and 
begged him not to be “a piker.” They 
left with him a great doubt as to what 
the Church would do to him for doing 
what he had done for his chapel. But he 
was as near to a perfection of happiness 
as he was likely ever to be. His future 
woes were for him, as Charity’s and 
Jim’s were for them. They would be 
sufficient to their several days, but for 
this black, rainy night there were fio 
sorrows. 


T was too late to get back to the city 
and luxury—and notoriety. They 
stayed where they were, and were glad 


enough. 
There was some hesitation as to which 
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of their two rooms at the hotel was the 
less incommodious, but the furniture had 
been magically changed. Everything 
was velvet and silk; what had been 
barrenness was a noble simplicity ; what 
had been dingy was glamourous. 

The ghastly dinner sent up from the 
dining-room was a great banquet, and 
the locomotive whistles and the thun- 
derous freight-cars were epithalamial 
flutes and drums. 

Outside, the world was a rainy, 
clamorous, benighted -place. And _to- 
morrow they must go forth into it again. 
But for the moment they would snatch a 
little rapture, finding it the more fear- 
fully beautiful because it was so dearly 


‘4 H E 
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bought and so fleeting, but chiefly beau- 
tiful because they could share it to- 
gether. 

They were mated from the first, and 
all the people and the trials that had 
kept them apart were but incidents in 
a struggle toward each other. Hence- 
forth they should win on side by side as 
one completed being, doing their part 
in war and peace, and compelling at last 
from the world, along with the blame 
and the indifference that everyone has 
always had from the world, a certain 
praise and gratitude which the world 
gives only to those who defy it for the 
sake of what their own souls tell them 
is good and true and honorable. 
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found an immediate refuge and a change 
of clothing and effects. Nor should I 
be much surprised if we should discover 
that she was in that very house to-day. 
What do you think, Mr. Gryce? Is it 
worth looking into?” 

“Tt is worth my looking into. 
other work for you. Where does 
Duclos family live?” 

Sweetwater told him. It was in one of 
the Eighties, not a quarter of a mile 
from the Hotel Universal. 

This settled, Mr. Gryce took from his 
pocket the mutilated photograph which 
had served as a target to the woman in 
Fifty-third Street. 

“You see this,” said he. “The face is 
all gone; only a sweep of the hair on 
one side, and a bit of collar and the tip 
of a shoulder on the other, remain to 
act as a clue. Yet you must find the 
negative from which this photograph 
was printed. It should not be so diffi- 
cult,—that is, if in the course of time 
it has not been destroyed,—for look 
here.” And turning what remained of 


I have 
this 


the photograph over, he showed the fol- 
lowing fragment of the photographer’s 
imprint still remaining: 


Cor. 9th. Street 
w York 


“New York! The portrait was made 
here and—at Fredericks’. His studio 
was on the corner of Ninth Street up to 
a few years ago. It’s a trail after my 
own mind. If that negative is in exist- 
ence, I’ll find it, if I have to ransack 
half the photograph-studios in town. 
About how old do you think this picture 
is?” 

“Old enough to give you trouble. But 
that you’re used to. What we want to 
know—what we must know—is this: 
the name of him who has incurred 
Madame’s enmity to such a degree that 
she spends the small hours of the night 
in knocking out his features from a 
fifteen-year-old photograph. If it should 
prove to be that of a public man, rich 
or otherwise, we might consistently lay 
it to social hatred; but if, on the con- 
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trary, it turns out to be that of a private 
individual—well, in that case, I shall 
have a task for you.” 


HAT evening, just at dusk, a taxi 
which had been wandering up and 
down a certain well-kept block between 
Sixth and Seventh avenues in Eighty 
Street, stopped suddenly in front 
of a certain drug-store to let an old man 
out. He seemed very: feeble and leaned 
heavily on his cane while crossing the 
walk toward the store. When halfway 
to his goal,—for twenty steps are a jour- 
ney to one who has to balance himself 
carefully with every one,—he slipped 
or stumbled, and his cane flew out of his 
hand. Happily—because he seemed un- 
able to reach for it himself—a young 
girl just emerging from the drug-store 
saw his plight and stooping for the 
stick, handed it to him. He received it 
with a smile, and while it was yet in 
both of their hands, said in the most 
matter-of-fact way in the world: 

“Thank you, little Miss Duclos.” 
Then suddenly: ‘‘Where’s your aunt?” 

She did not stop to think. She did not 
stop to ask herself what this question 
meant or whether this old gentleman 
who seemed to know so much about her 
and the family’s secrets had a right to 
ask it, but blurted out in nervous haste 
as if she knew of nothing else to do, 
“She’s gone,” and then started to run 
away. 

“Come back, little one.”” His tone was 
very imperative, but for all that, of a 
nature to win upon a frightened child. 
“IT know she’s gone,” he added sooth- 
ingly as she looked back, hesitating. 
“And I’m sorry, for I have something 
for her. I recognized you the moment 
you stepped out of the store; but I see 
that you don’t remember me. But why 
should you? Little girls don’t remember 
old men.” 

Again that benevolent smile as he 
poked about in one of his pockets and 
finally drew out a little parcel which he 
held out toward her. 

“This belongs to your aunt. See, it 
has her name on it, Madame Antoinette 
Duclos. It came to the lodging-house 
in Fifty-third Street just after she left, 
and I was asked to bring it to her. I 
was going to your house as soon as I 
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had done my little errand at this store, 
but now that I have met you, I will ask 
you to see that she gets it.” 

The girl looked down at the parcel, 
then up at him, and reaching out her 
hand, took it. 

His old heart, which had almost 
stopped, beat again naturally and with 
renewed strength. He was on the correct 
trail, When Mrs. Duclos and the rest 
of them had said that they knew of no 
one of their name in this country but 
themselves, it was because the Madame 
of the Hotel Universal was of their fam- 
ily—the widow of their brother, as this 
child’s acknowledgment showed. 

He was turning back to his taxi when 
the child, still trembling very much, 
took a step toward him and said: 

“T don’t know where to find my aunt. 
She didn’t tell us where she was going ; 
and—and I had rather not take this par- 
cel back with me. Mother don’t like us 
to speak of Aunt Nettie; and—and I 
don’t believe Aunt Nettie would care 
to have this now. Wont—wont you for- 
get about it, sir, if I promise to tell her 
some day that it was brought back and 
I wouldn’t take it?” 

Mr. Gryce felt a qualm of conscience. 
He took the parcel, said some soothing 
words and made his way across the walk 
to his taxi. But the number he gave the 
chauffeur was that of the house where 
this little girl lived. 

He arrived there first. To him, wait- 
ing in the parlor and very near. the win- 
dow, her shrinking little figure looked 
pathetic enough, as glancing in at the 
taxi, and finding it empty, she realized 
who might be awaiting her under her 
mother’s eye. He made up his mind to 
keep her out of trouble, at any cost. 


HE lady who presently came in to 

receive him was one who called him 
instinctively to his feet in respect and 
admiration. She was an American and of 
the best type, a woman who, if she told 
a lie, would not tell it for her own com- 
fort or gain, but to help some one else 
to whom she owed fealty or love. But 
would she lie for anyone? 

“Mrs. Duclos?” he asked. 

“Yes sir. And you?” 

“IT am a member of the New York 
police. My errand is one which you can 
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probably guess. You have a sister-in- 
law, the widow of your  husband’s 
brother. As her testimony is of the ut- 
most importance in the inquiry which 
is to be made into the cause and manner 
of her daughter’s death, I should be 
very glad to have a few minutes’ talk 
with her if, as we have every reason to 
believe, she is in this house at this very 
moment.” 

Mrs. Edward Duclos was a strong and 
upright woman, but this direct address, 
this open attack, was too much for her. 
However, before replying. she had a 
question of her own to put: 

“How did you learn that Mr. Duclos” 
(she called it Ducloss) “had a brother 
and that this brother had left a widow ?” 

“Not from you, madam,” he smiled. 
“Nor from your husband. I very much 
wish we had. We have been waiting for 
some such word ever since our advertise- 
ment appeared. It has not come.” 

She gave him a quick interrogating 
glance, folded her hands and waited for 
a little before saying: 

“We had our reasons for silence, rea- 
sons which we thought quite justifiable. 
But they don’t hold good if we are to 
be brought into conflict with the police. 
Mr. Duclos told me this morning that 
if we were driven to speak we must do 
so with complete honesty and without 
quibble. What do you want to know that 
I can tell you?” 

“Everything. First, her story, and 
then her reasons for sending her child 
alone to the Museum, as well as the 
cause of her flight before she could have 
heard of that poor child’s fate. More 
hangs upon an understanding of these 
facts than I am at liberty to tell you. 
She herself would agree with me in this 
if I could have a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with her.” 

“She is not in the house. She left us 
late last night without giving us the 
least hint as to where she was going. 
She is, as you can very well see, as little 
anxious to talk of her great trouble as 
you are to have her, and recognizing that 
attempts were being made to find her and 
make her speak, she fled before it was 
too late. I am sorry she did so, sorry 
for her and sorry for ourselves. We do 
not approve her course, whatever reasons 
she may have for it. At the same time, 
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I feel bound to assure you that to her 
they are all-sufficient. She is a conscien- 
tious woman, with many fine qualities, 
and when she says as she did to us, ‘It 
is my duty to flee,’ and again as she bade 
us a final adieu, ‘I will die rather than 
speak a word of what is on my mind,’ 
I know that it is no small matter which 
sends her wandering about like this.” 

“T should think not. A mother to 
leave her daughter to be exposed at the 
morgue, and never intervene to protect 
her from this ignominy or to see that she 
has proper burial after that dread dis- 
play is over!” 

“T know—it was dreadful—and we! 
Do you not think we felt the horror of 
this also?” 

“Your own flesh and blood—that is, 
your husband’s. I wonder you could 
stand it.” 

“We had promised. She made us 
promise the first day she came that we 
would keep still and make no move, 
whatever happened.” 

“Tt was here she came then, directly 
from the hotel ?” 

“T am obliged to admit it.” 

“With her torn dress and her little 
bag ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you procured her different 
clothes and the suit-case in which she 
now lugs about her effects ?” 

“You seem to know it all.” 

“Mrs. Duclos, I hope you will answer 
me this as honestly as you have my other 
questions: did your sister know of her 
daughter’s death when she first presented 
herself to you?” 

“Since you ask me this, I must an- 
swer. She was in great distress, but did 
not tell me why, till I asked her where 
Barbara was. Then she broke down 
utterly and flinging herself face down 
on the sofa, sobbed and wailed and 
finally confided to us that an accident 
had happened to her and that she was 
dead.” 

“Did she say what accident ?”’ 

“No; she was almost delirious with 
grief, and we couldn’t question her. 
After the papers came and we had read 
the dreadful news, we tried to get from 
her some explanation of what it all 
meant, but now she wouldn’t answer; 
before, she couldn’t.” 
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“Did you ask her how she came to 
know that Barbara was dead, before the 
news was circulated outside the Mu- 
seum ?” 

“Yes; but she only looked at us. It 
was the most despairing look I ever saw 
in my life. It made it easier for us to 
promise her all she wanted, though we 
regretted having done this when we 
came to think the matter over.” 

“So you positively do not know any- 
thing further in connection with what 
she has so religiously held secret ?” 

“No; and I have got to the point 
where I do not wish to.” 

“Did you know she was coming to 
this country ?” 

“Yes—but not her reasons. She has 
been a little mysterious of late.” 

“Did she say she was going to bring 
her daughter with her?” 

“She mentioned Barbara, yes; and 
she told on what ship they were going 
to sail.” 

“Was this letter mailed from Paris or 
London ?” 

“Tt came from Paris.” 

“Did you understand that she was 
leaving France for good?” 

“T got that idea, certainly.” 

“But not her reasons for it?” 

“No. The letter was very short and 
told little. I really cannot add any more 
to what I have already stated.” 

“Mrs. Duclos, it is my duty to inform 
you that your sister-in-law had a deep 
and intense hatred for a man to us 
at present unknown. Can you name 
him? Is there anything in her early 
history or in what you know of her later 
life, here and abroad, to enlighten you 
in this regard ?” 

With a steady look and a slow shake 
of her head, Mrs. Duclos denied any 
such knowledge, even showing a marked 
surprise at what was evidently a new de- 
velopment to her. 

“Antoinette has had little to do with 
the men since our brother’s death,” she 
said. “I can hardly conceive of her be- 
ing greatly interested either in favor of 
or against a particular person of the 
opposite sex.” 

“Yet she is—even to the point of wish- 
ing him dead.” 

Mrs. Duclos rose quickly to her feet, 
but instantly seated herself again. 
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“How do you know?” she asked. 

“Madam,” said he, “some day you will 
hear this; and I had rather you heard it 
from me. Madame Duclos left the lodg- 
ing-house where she was so safe, because 
she was detected, or was suspicious of 
having been detected, shooting the face 
from a photograph she had set up before 
her as a target in the small hours of the 
night.” 

“Impossible!” The woman thus ex- 
claiming was quite sincere. “I cannot 
imagine Antoinette doing that.” 

“Yet she did. We have the remains 
of the photograph.” 

“And who was the man?” 

“When we know that, we shall know 
all, or be in the way of knowing all.” 

“You alarm me!” 

“Why, madam? Do you not think it 
better for the truth to be known in such 
a case?” 

“You forget what I told you. Antoi- 
nette will not survive the betrayal of her 
secret. She said she would not, and she 
is a woman who weighs her words. 
There is a firm edge to her resolves. It 
has always worked for good till now. I 
cannot bear to think of its working in 
any way for evil.” 

“Has she socialistic ideas? Can her 
hatred be for some of our plutocrats or 
supposed oppressors of the people?” 

“Oh, no; she is of aristocratic descent 
and proud of her order. The Duclos 
are bourgeois, but Antoinette is a De 
Montfort.” 

“For all that,” said he, “she may be 
at heart a révolutionnaire.’ Then, as he 
noticed the negation in her look, he 
added softly: “The least clue as to her 
present refuge would make me greatly 
your debtor.” 

“T cannot give it; I do not know it.” 

-And somehow he believed her. He 
took his departure, ignorant as ever 
where to look for the mother of Barbara. 


’ 


CHAPTER XIX 


NEVERTHELESS Mr. Gryce was 
proud of the gain he had made 


in his talk with Mrs. Duclos, and he 
smiled as he thought of his next inter- 
view with Sweetwater. But when he 
considered what a great haystack New 
York was, and how elusive was the 
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needle which had escaped them now 
these three times, his spirits sank a trifle, 
and by the time he had ridden a half- 
block on his way back to Headquarters, 
he was at that low ebb of dishearten- 
ment from which only some happy in- 
spiration can effectually lift one. He 
was glad to be able to report that he had 
learned a few important facts in regard 
to Madame Duclos, but he equally hated 
to admit that for all his haste in follow- 
ing up the clue given him, he knew as 
little as ever of her present whereabouts. 
He hated even worse to have to give the 
cue which would lead to a surveillance, 
however secret, over a house which held 
a child of so sensitive and tremulous a 
nature as that of the little friend who 
had picked up his stick in front of the 
drug-store. 

He was recalling to mind the pathetic 
spectacle presented by her agitated little 
figure, when his eyes chanced to fall 
upon a small shop he was then passing. 
It was devoted to ladies’ furnishings, 
and as he took in the contents of the win- 
dow and such articles as could be seen on 
the shelves beyond, a happy thought 
came to him. 

Madame Duclos had left her hotel in 
a hurry, carrying but few of her belong- 
ings with her. A lady of cultivated taste, 
she must have missed many articles 
necessary to her comfort, and having 
money, would naturally buy them. Pre- 
vented by her fears from going down- 
town, or even from going anywhere in 
the daytime, what was left for her to 
do but to patronize some such small 
shop as this. Its nearness to her present 
refuge, as well as its neat and attractive 
appearance, made this seem all the more 
likely. A question or two would suffice 
to settle his mind on this point and per- 
haps lead to results which might prove 
invaluable in his present emergency. 

Signaling to the chauffeur to stop, he 
got out right in front of this little shop, 
toward which he immediately proceeded, 
with an uncertainty of step not alto- 
gether assumed. He did have some 
rheumatic twinges that day. 


NTERING, Mr. Gryce first cast a 
comprehensive glance at the shelves 
and counters, to make sure that he would 
find here the line of dress-goods in which 
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he had decided to invest; then, ap- 
proaching the middle-aged woman who 
seemed to be in charge, he engaged her 
in a tedious display of the goods, which 
led on to talk and finally to a casual re- 
remark from him, quite in keeping with 
the anxiety he had been careful to show. 

“T am buying this for a woman to 
whom you have probably sold many odd 
little things within the past few days. 
Perhaps you know her taste, and can 
help me choose what will please her. She 
lives down the street and buys always 
in the evening—a dark, nice-looking 
Frenchwoman, with a strange way of 
looking down even when other people 
would be likely to look up. Do you re- 
member her ?” 

Yes, she remembered her and recog- 
nized her perfectly from this description. 
He saw that at once, but he kept right 
on talking as he handled this piece of 
goods and then that, seeming to hesitate 
between the gray and the brown. 

“She went out of town yesterday, and 
wanted this material sent after her. Do 
you think you could do that for me, or 
shall I have to see to expressing it my- 
self? I'll do it if I must—only I’ve for- 
gotten her exact address.” This he mut- 
tered self-reproachfully. “I’ve a shocking 
bad memory, and it’s growing worse 
every day. You don’t happen to know 
where she’s gone to, do you?” 

The innocence of this appeal from one 
of his years and benevolent aspect did 
not appear to raise the woman’s sus- 
picion; yet she limited her reply to this 
short statement : 

“T’ll send the goods, if you will make 
your choice.” And it was not till long 
after, that he learned that Madame 
Duclos, being very anxious for her mail 
and such newspapers as she wanted, had 
made arrangements with this woman to 
forward them to a right address but to a 
false name. 

Disappointed, but still hoping for 
some acknowledgment that would give 
him what he wanted, he continued to 
putter with the goods, when she broke in 
with harsh decision: 

“T think she would prefer the gray.” 

“Oh, do you?” said he, with just a 
hint of disapproval at the suggestion. “I 
like brown best, myself ; but let it be the 
gray. Ten yards,” he ordered, “She was 


Continued on 3rd following page. 
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particular to say that she wanted ten 
yards, and that I was to buy it at the 
shop next door to the drug-store. You 
see I have obeyed her,” he added, with a 
touch of senility in his quiet chuckle 
which threw the busy woman off her 
guard. 

“The dress I sold her before was 
black,” said she. “She seemed to have 
no eye for colors. That’s why I advised 
the gray.” 

“T see, I see,” chattered away the old 
man, not without some slight compunc- 
tion. “But she’s too dark for such 
somber dresses. I’ve told her so a score 
of times.” Then as she rolled up the 
goods and he prepared to pay her, he 
asked with fussy importunity what she 


thought the express-charges were likely- 


to be, for he wanted to pay it all and 
have done with it. 

She was caught, caught fairly this 
time, though it is to be doubted if .she 
ever knew it. 

“We don’t often send up the river,” 
said she. “But I should say that for 
a package of this size and weight the 
charges would be about forty cents. But 
that you can leave her to pay. She will 
be quite willing to do so, I am sure.” 

“Of course, of course—I didn’t think 
of that. She'll pay for it, of course she’ll 
pay for it.” And he continued to fuss 
and chat, with that curious mixture of 
native shrewdness and senile interest in 
little things which he thought most 
likely to impress the woman attending 
him, and trap her into giving him the 
complete address. 

But she was too wary, or too much 
preoccupied with her own affairs, to let 
the cat any farther out of the bag, and 
he had to be content with her promise, 
given pleasantly enough, that the pack- 
age should be given to the expressman as 
early as possible the next morning. 

The feebleness he showed in leaving 
the shop was in marked contrast, how- 
ever, to the vigor with which. he took 
down the telephone-receiver in the booth 
of a drug-store near by. But she was not 
there to see; nor was anyone else who 
had the least interest in his movements. 
He could, therefore, give all the em- 
phasis he desired to the demand he 
made upon Headquarters for a close 
watch to be set on the dry-goods shop, 


for the purpose of intercepting and ob- 
taining the address of a certain package, 
on the point of being expressed from 
there to some place up the river. 

Then he went home; for by now he 
was fully as tired as his years demanded. 


CHAPTER XX 


“ELVIRA BROWN.” 
“Elvira Brown? That the name 
on the package?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the address ?” 

The name of a small town in the Cat- 
skills was given him. 

“Thank you. Very good work.” And 
Mr. Gryce hung up the receiver. Then 
he stood thinking. 

“Elvira Brown! A very fair alias— 
that is, the Brown end. But what am I 
to think of Elvira? And what am I 
to think of the Brown, now that I re- 
member that the woman who has chosen 
to hide her identity under another name 
is a Frenchwoman. Something queer! 
Let me see if I can call up the station- 
master at the place where she’s gone. 
It’s a town I never heard of, but it may 
be I can get it by long-distance, for all 
that.” 

A long-distance connection proved 
practicable, and after a little while he 
found himself in communication with 
the man he wanted. 

“I’m Gryce, of the New York police. 
A woman in whom we're greatly inter- 
ested has just entered your town under 
the name of Elvira Brown.” 

“Elvira Brown!” 

Mr. Gryce was startled at the tone 
in which this was repeated, even making 
due allowance for the medium through 
which it came. 

“Yes. What’s there strange about 
that?” 

“Only this: that’s the name of a 
woman who has lived in these mountains 
for forty years, and who died here three 
days ago. To-day we’re going to bury 
her.” 

This was a blow to the detective’s 
expectations. What awful mistake had 
he made? Or had it been made by the 
man detailed to steal the name from the 
package—or by the woman in the shop, 
or by all these combined? He could not 
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stop to ask; but he caught at the first 
loose end which presented itself. 

“Well, it isn’t she we’re after, that’s 
certain. The one we want is middle- 
aged, and plain in looks and dress. If 
she came into your town, it was yester- 
day or possibly the night before. You 
wouldn’t be apt to notice her, unless 
your attention was caught by her lame- 
ness. Do you remember any such per- 
son ?” 

“No, and I don’t think anyone like 
that passed through my station. We’re 
off the main road, and our travelers are 
few. I would have noticed any such 
woman arriving here.” 


ME: GRYCE, with an exclamation 
of chagrin, hung up the receiver. 
He felt completely balked. 

But old as he was, he still had some 
of the tenacity of youth. He would 
not let go this one small lead which 
he had got by so much effort into his 
hand. He went downtown as usual and 
wandered again into the little dry-goods 
shop to see if the package had been 
sent. 

Yes, it had gone, but the expressman 
had had some trouble with a drunken 
man who.actually took the package out 
of his hands and didn’t give it back with- 
out a squabble. Strange how men can 
drink till they can’t see, and so early 
in the morning, at that! 

Mr. Gryce’s vigorous hunch dis- 
missed summarily this expression of 
opinion as altogether feminine. But he 
had something to say about the package 
itself, which kept the good woman wait 
ing, though a customer or two awaited 
her attention. 

“You'll think me a fussy old man,” 
said he, “but I’ve worried about that 
package all night. She needs a new dress 
so much, and I’m afraid you didn’t have 
the right address. I remember it now 
—it was—was—” 

“Barford on the Hudson,” she fin- 
ished promptly. Evidently she be- 
grudged the time she was wasting on 
his imbecilities. 

“That’s it; that’s it. "Way up in the 
Catskills, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t know. Those people are 
waiting, sir. I shall really—’’ 

“Wait! I want to buy something 
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more for her. But I’ll send it myself 
this time ; I wont bother you again. An- 
other dress, something bright and pret- 
tier than anything she has. She’ll for- 
give me. She’ll be glad to have it.” 

“T don’t know, sir.” The woman was 
really very much embarrassed. She was 
honest to the core, and though she en- 
joyed seeing her goods disappear from 
the shelves, it wasn’t in her heart to take 
advantage of a man so old as this. “I’m 
afraid she wouldn’t be pleased. You see, 
it isn’t a fortnight since she bought and 
made up the one I sold her first, and 
she thought that a great extravagance. 
Now with the gray—” 

“Are you speaking of the blue one?” 

“No, it wasn’t blue.” 

“What color was it? Haven’t you a 
bit left to show me? I should know 
better what to do, then.” 

She pointed to a bolt of striped wool 
—a little gaudy for a woman whose taste 
they had both been speaking of as in- 
clined to the plain and somber. 

“That? But that’s bright enough. 
I’ve never seen her in that.” 

“She didn’t like it. But something 
made her take it. She wore it when she 
came in last.” 

“She did! Then I’m - satisfied. 
Thankee all the same. Just give me a 
pair of gloves for her, and I’ll be getting 
on.” 


HE picked out a pair for him, and 

he trotted away, mumbling cheerily 
to himself as he passed between the 
counters. But once in a taxi again, he 
concentrated all his thought on that bolt 
of striped dress-goods. The colors were 
crimson and black, with a dot here and 
there of some lighter shade! He took 
pains to fix it in his mind, for this was 
undoubtedly the dress in which she 
had fled—an important clue to him. 

He spent the next two hours in 
acquainting himself with the location and 
some of the conditions of the town he 
now meant to visit. Though he could 
not understand Madame Duclos’ reason 
for taking the name of a woman so well 
known as this Elvira Brown, there was 
something in this circumstance and the 
fact that the person so styled had been 
even at that moment at the point of death, 
which called, as he felt, for personal 
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investigation. He hardly felt fit—espe- 
cially as he must do without the com- 
panionship, to say nothing of the assist- 
ance, of Sweetwater, whom he hardly 
felt justified in withdrawing from the 
task he had given him—for any such 
purely speculative expedition as this; so 
he picked out a fellow named Fish ; and 
together they took the West Shore into 
Greene County, where they stopped at 
a station from which a branch road ran 
to the small town whither the package 
addressed to Elvira Brown had preceded 
them. 

Accidents frequently determine our 
courses, as well as turn us from the ones 
we have mapped out for ourselves. By 
accident I mean, in this case, an actual 
one which had occurred on the branch 
road I have mentioned, by which the 
trains were held up and further progress 
in that direction made impossible. When 
this came to the knowledge of Mr. 
Gryce, he found it necessary to choose 
between trusting himself to an automo- 
bile for the rest of the journey, and 
remaining all night in the town where 
the train had stopped. A glance at the 
hills towering up between him and his 
goal decided him to wait for the running 
of the trains next day; and after an in- 
quiry or two, he left the station on foot 
for the hotel to which he had been 
recommended. There he took a good 
room, enjoyed a good dinner and then 
sat down in the lobby to have an equally 
good smoke. 


R. GRYCE chose a chair which 
gave him a prospect of the river, 
and for a long time, while vaguely 
listening to the talk about him, he 
feasted his eyes on the view and allowed 
some of its calm to enter his perturbed 
spirit. But gradually, as he looked and 
smoked, he found his attention caught, 
first by what a man was saying in his 
rear, and secondly by something he saw 
intervening between himself and the 
flow of shining river which had hitherto 
filled his eye. 
The sentence which had roused him 
was one quite foreign to his thoughts 
and seemingly of little importance to 


him or anyone about. It was in connec- 
tion with a factory on the other side of 
the river, which was running overtime. 

“If only those New York women 
would wake up!’ he cried. ‘“Here’s an 
opportunity for them, and the best 
of wages.” 

The emphasis with which he said this 
perhaps gave it point; at all events this 
one brief sentence sank into Mr. Gryce’s 
ear just as he began to notice a woman 
who sat with her back to him on the 
hotel piazza. 

He was not thinking of Madame 
Duclos at that moment; nor was there 
the least thing about this woman to re- 
call his secret quarry to mind. Yet once 
his eyes had fallen on her, they remained 
there for several minutes. 

Why? 

Perhaps: because she sat so unnatu- 
rally still. In all the time he stared at 
her simple bonnet and decently clothed 
shoulders, the silhouette she made 
against the silver band of the river did 
not change by an iota. He had been 
agaze upon the landscape too, but he 
was sure that he had not sat so still as 
that; and when, after an interval dur- 
ing which he had turned to see what 
kind of man it was who had spoken so 
vigorously, he wheeled back into place 
and glanced out again through his 
window, she was there yet, hat, 
shoulders and all, immovable as an 
image and almost as rigid as one. 

Well, and what of it? There was 
surely’ nothing very remarkable in so 
commonplace a fact; yet during the 
ensuing half-hour, in which he gave, 
or attempted to give, the greater part 
of his attention to the political talk 
which had followed these statements he 
had heard made in regard to the needs 
of a certain factory, his eye would turn 
riverward from time to time and always 
with a view to see if this woman had 
moved. And not once did he detect the 
least change in her attitude. 

“She will sit there all night,” he 
muttered to himself; and after a while 
his curiosity mounted to such a pitch 
that he got up and went out on the 
piazza for one of his short strolls. 


Has Mr. Gryce at last found the mysterious Madame Duclos? You may be sure that in- 
teresting events will be described in the next installment of ‘‘The Mystery of the 
Hasty Arrow,’’ in the September Red Book Magazine, on sale August 23rd. 
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r— ||HE name Fippins is not 
T romantic ; yet since it was the 
only one available to Jimmy 
at the time of his christening, 
being the surname of his parents, Fippins 
he became—James Hamp Fippins. Be 
the name what it may, however, that has 
nothing to do with the heart; in his 
heart Jimmy Fippins was romantic. Red 
hair rebellious, freckles abundant and 
smile infectious, Jimmy was alive with 
romance, and he was in love—at thir- 
teen Jimmy was in love. The object of 
Jimmy’s adoration was Mirabel Lang. 

Mirabel was youthful, pretty and 
pert, and she was all business from the 
first pop of the gun. She pounded the 
creaking typewriter and kept things 
from going to the demnition bowwows 
generally in the office of The Elmwood 
Daily Eagle—Colonel Wellington Tol- 
liver, owner of the aforesaid palladium 
of freeborn American citizenship, being 
somewhat irresponsible and given to 
periods of drink. 

Being a small-town daily, the edi- 
torial and office force of The Elmwood 
Daily Eagle consisted of but four 
people: the Colonel, owner and editor : 
Arthur Toth, reporter and advertising 
solicitor; Mirabel, bookkeeper, stenog- 
rapher, proofreader, deputy editor, dep- 
uty general manager, recorder of local 
items ; and Jimmy Fippins. 

The front page of The Eagle, gen- 
eral news, came down each day by ex- 
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press from the nearest big city on the 
one-ten, already set up and stereotyped. 
The second inside page—‘slum,” the 
ribald compositors called it—made up 
of housekeeping, stock-raising and farm 
stuff, also came ready to be sawed up 
in lengths as needed to fit around what- 
ever local store-advertising the day and 
Arthur Toth brought in. The two re- 
maining pages, first inside and second 
outside, set up in the office on a ma- 
chine, consisted of small advertisements, 
paid locals, free puffs and such town 
news as Arthur Toth was able to dig up 
between one day’s edition and another, 
together with a smashing editorial, 
usually about local politics, from the 
Colonel, if he was feeling real spruce 
and full of pep, and by a column of 
ready-made boiler-plate editorial if he 
was not. 

The Eagle had a reasonable circula- 
tion and usually contained a fairly de- 
cent amount of local advertising, though 
both sometimes fell far beyond expecta- 
tions when news was scarce. It was 
this matter of laggard circulation that 
served to bring the love-affair of Mir- 
abel and Jimmy to a climax. 

It was this way: Tom Oakly, who 
looked after the advertising for Wil- 
berg’s Mammoth Emporium, M. Wil 
berg, Prop.,—he never signed his name 
otherwise, and strangers coming to town 
often addressed him as Mr. Prop—came 
in one Monday morning and said he 
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guessed they’d not advertise this week: 
the old man was kicking like a steer 
over returns—advertised Fruit-of-the- 
Field muslin last Friday at eight and 
three quarters cents the yard, regular 
price twelve and one half, and never 
got a call. 

“But Tommy,” protested Mirabel, 
who, save Jimmy Fippins, happened to 
be the only person in the front office 
at the time, “we’ve got you down for 
a half-page every day. The Colonel 
gave Mr. Wilberg a special rate for 
that space on the understanding that it 
was to be regular.” 

“Can’t help it,” returned Oakly. 
“The boss says stay out a week and see 
what happens. He claims nobody reads 
The Eagle lately.” 

“All right, Tommy,” declared Mir- 
abel sadly. She took as much interest 
in the advertising prosperity of the 
paper as though it had been her own 


property, instead of a sort of half 
orphan, regularly deserted by the 


Colonel, its owner. 

“The boss says if you want his ad’ 
in, you’ve got to make folks read the 
paper,” declared Oakly as he left. 


IRABEL drew forth her ledger 
with a rueful sigh. It was the 
last week in the month, and Wilberg 
always paid his advertising bil! prompt- 
ly—to get the cash discount. Jimmy 
Fippins looked up from a desk where 
he had been busy picking out a list 
of overdues from the subscription book. 
“Aw gee, Mirabel, don’t take it to 
heart so; the world aint goin’ to bust 
up because old Wilberg drops his ad’ 
out,” he advised sympathetically. 

“T know it isn’t, Jimmy,” declared 
Mirabel, the tears almost in her eyes. 
“But however I’m going to make up this 
month’s pay-roll, I don’t know. I was 
depending wholly on Wilberg’s, and now 
their check will be ninety-three dollars 
short. I wont have within seventy dol- 
lars of enough to fill the envelopes. 
Tommy is right: the paper has been 
dead lately, and the circulation is drop- 
ping off. If I was only a man, I’d 
either find some news or I’d make it.” 

“Gee, I wisht I could help you,” de- 
clared Jimmy with an earnest sigh. 
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Further discussion of the subject be- 
tween Jimmy and Mirabel was cut short 
by the entrance of young Doctor Mar- 
tin Redding, latest addition to Elm- 
wood’s medical force. Doctor Redding 
was tall, blond and somewhat given 
to blushing, being diffident by nature. 
His advent in Elmwood had, as yet, 
aroused no marked interest, and the 
young man was becoming worried. 

Mirabel, keeping in mind that atten- 
uated advertising income, and thinking 
she recognized a prospective subscriber, 
perhaps an advertiser, in the caller, in- 
stantly became all business. 

“Good morning, Doctor Redding, 
she said. “Isn’t this beautiful weather 
we are having? I suppose you came in 
to have your name entered for a year’s 
subscription to The Eagle. Being new 
among us, you’ll need to keep posted on 
everything that’s going on. Well, The 
Eagle will do that for you, all right.” 

Now, Doctor Redding had merely 
thought to step in and request the tem- 
porary loan of a railway time-table, but 
being confronted with Mirabel, he for- 
got all about the original errand. 

“Why, no-er—I mean perhaps you 
may enter my name for a year’s sub- 
scription—or, at least for six months,” 
he said. “I don’t know, really, I may 
not be called to remain here longer.” 
Besides blushing, the good doctor was 
inclined to stammer under stress of ex- 
citement, and the sight of Mirabel’s 
beauty had been almost overcoming. He 
sighed rather plaintively as he finished 
his last sentence. 

“T guess you'll be called to remain, 
all right,” declared Mirabel archly as 
she secured the subscription-book from 
Jimmy and made out a mailing slip. “I 
hear lots of folks inquiring about you; 
you ought to have your card in the 
paper.” 

Now, it is possible, of course, that 
one case of stone-bruise, one of mild 
infantile colic and one of ¢ic, two of 
these being on a holiday when there was 
no other physician save himself in town, 
may cause a budding medico to be often 
inquired about, but hardly by “lots of 
folks,” as Mirabel had expressed it. The 
conclusion is inevitable, therefore, that 
the young lady, well meaning as she may 
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have been, was speaking in a somewhat 
perfunctory or perhaps a business sense. 
On Doctor Redding, however, the re- 
sultant effect was as though her remark 
had been the most sincere ever uttered. 

“Now, really, have you?” he said. 
“Well, perhaps I have been a bit too 
modest. Do you really think—er—it 
might help one professionally to have 
a card in your paper?” 

“Indeed, I do think it would,” she 
answered. “If a bright, smart young 
doctor were to order his card in the 
paper for, say, six months, and we were 
to mention his name in the reading col- 
umns pretty often, folks would be apt 
to think of him pretty often, and they’d 
think of him when they were sick, too.” 

Be it said for Doctor Redding, though 
he was bashful, he recognized business 
ability; Mirabel’s admirable presenta- 
tion of his own particular case met with 
his instant approval. He not only left 
his name for a year’s subscription to 
The Eagle, but he also ordered a two- 
inch professional card for six months, 
both paid for in advance. 


HE noon hour having struck while 

the above transaction, which is 
really more momentous than it may seem 
to be at first thought, was taking place, 
Jimmy had already taken his departure 
for home and dinner, his brain busy, for 
Mirabel’s distress over The Eagle’s de- 
creasing advertising income had set him 
thinking. If he could only do some- 
thing to make the local stores look with 
greater favor on The Eagle as an adver- 
tising medium, wouldn’t that cause Mir- 
abel to look with greater favor on James 
Hamp Fippins? It sounded reasonable 
enough, but what could he do? That 
was the rub. However, just at present, 
hunger outweighed love’ in Jimmy’s 
heart, and he hurried toward the dinner 
he knew his mother, who went out sew- 
ing during the day—his father being 
dead—would have left spread out for 
him on the kitchen table. 

Jimmy was just turning in at the 
gate of his own house, which backed 
against the river, when his boyishly rov- 
ing eye caught something moving, down 
near the Fippins stable. It was a stoop- 
ing form in shabby gray just disappear- 
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ing inside the small door near the horse- 
stalls. At the same moment Jimmy's 
ears were greeted with the sound of 
what was known locally as the “bull- 
roarer” across the river. 

Elmwood is a penitentiary town, and 
carefully as the inmates of that insti- 
tution may be guarded, there are always 
bound to be sporadic escapes. Upon the 
discovery of such it is the custom to 
blow the siren—locally known as the 
“bull-roarer’—atop of the carriage-fac- 
tory connected therewith. 

Being a lad with sharp wits, Jimmy’s 
sight and hearing were in perfect syn- 
chronization; the moment his eye took 
in that slinking gray. form and his ear 
heard that roar from across the river, 
he was certain of two things: a convict 
had escaped from the penitentiary, and 
that same convict had just concealed 
himself in the Fippins stable. Simul- 
taneously there came into Jimmy’s mind 
the tremendous possibilities of this. 

Here was a desperate convict, escaped 
from the State penitentiary, ready to be 
apprehended by thirteen-year-old James 
Hamp Fippins; for Jimmy realized that 
it would be but the work of a few sec- 
onds for him to slip over to Chief of 
Police Mackley’s house and enlist his 
aid in getting the man. Well, if that 
wouldn’t make folks buy and read The 
Eagle, what would! 

But wait, that plan wasn’t going to 
work out quite right. Jimmy knew 
obese but quick-acting Andy, Mackley 
rather well, and he was not a man given 
to flourishes; to carry out that first- 
planned program might turn a consid- 
erable local stir into a pretty tame affair. 
Mackley would simply come, get the 
man and take him back to the pen’; 
that would be all there was to it. 

Jimmy paused on his back step and 
began to study the situation. Across the 
river the bull-roarer was still bellowing 
intermittently to let everybody know 
that a convict had escaped. By crickety, 
that convict must not be captured yet; 
that was it—to take him now would re- 
move all the salt from the affair. His 
reputation must be made known first— 
all Elmwood in hourly terror of an 
escaped murderer—he must be a mur- 
derer; then the glorious climax, the 
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desperate criminal apprehended single- 
handed—yes, it must be single-handed 
—by Jimmy Fippins! Already Jimmy 
saw himself the hero of the entire county 
and the favored suitor for Mirabel’s 
hand; for had not Mirabel said she did 
not care whether news was found or 
made? 

But wait again! Could an honest-to- 
goodness convict be expected to exist 
quietly without food and drink in the 
Fippins stable while his terrible repu- 
tation was being made known? Even 
provided with food, would the man 
stay? Yes, Jimmy, hungry himself, 
thought he would, and if so, that was 
a detail easily attended to. 


IMMY ran in to where his mother 

had laid the kitchen table with cold 
meat, cold potatoes, biscuit and mince 
pie, filled his arms with food and went 
toward the stable. Opening the door, 
he stepped inside. At first, in the 
limited light, he thought the place was 
tenantless; then, over near an empty 
horse-stall, he saw a heap of huddled 
gray. It was the convict, but he was 
acting strangely—not a bit like a des- 
perate character. His clothing was 
soaking wet; his head was buried in his 
arms ; and he was sobbing violently. 

Occupied with his own grief, the man 
seemed not to have heard Jimmy’s en- 
trance. He was an old man too, his 
skin wrinkled and pasty white, while the 
sparse hair that showed beneath his gray 
cap was also gray. As Jimmy walked 
toward him, his arms full of food, his 
face wreathed in that infectious smile, 
the convict for the first time became 
aware of the boy’s presence. He looked 
up, saw who it was and arose to his 
feet, grasping a short, heavy stick that 
lay at his side. 

“Aw, cheese it!” admonished Jimmy 
good-naturedly. “I aint a-goin’ to hurt 
you. I saw you come in here, and I 
thought maybe you’d be hungry. It’s 
some swim across the river.” 

The man sank back on his seat on an 
upturned pail, grasped at the food and 
began to devour it eagerly, chokingly. 

“Gee, I reckon you was hungry,” 
declared Jimmy, adding: “You’re an 
escape from the pen’, aint you?” 


The man paused in his process of 
eating and looked his questioner over 
appraisingly. Apparently satisfied, he 
spoke for the first time. His voice was 
weak and thin. 

“Hungry! I should say I was. I’ve 
been two days without a mouthful up in 
the loft of the carriage factory. They 
knew I was hid inside the walls some- 
where ; that’s why they didn’t blow the 
siren before. I just got outside and 
across the river; but somebody must 


have seen me, for I heard the whistle . 


just as I made this barn. I was a fool 
to leave. I wish I was back there 
again,” added the convict in a whining 
treble as the tears came into his «yes. 

“What! You wisht you was back 
there again? Well, you’re a queer guy,” 
declared Jimmy. ‘“Mebbe you'd like me 
to go out and tell them where you are, 
so they can tie you up and give you 
forty lashes on your bare back, the way 
they usually do with escapes when they 
catch ’em.” 

Jimmy voiced all the rich disgust he 
felt. This man wasn’t a murderer; he 
was a sheep. Wanted to go back to the 
pen’! 


At Jimmy’s mention of the flogging, 
the old man began to rub one 
shoulder gingerly. ‘No, no,” he de- 
clared weakly. “I hadn’t thought of 
that. I wouldn’t go back now; but I 
ought not to have broke out in the first 
place. I had an easy time in there.” 

Jimmy’s spirits fell. This was 
obviously not going to be the stirring 
affair he had at first thought; there 
would be no glory in capturing such 
an old mullet. Well, if the man had no 
actual possibilities as a desperate char- 
acter, they must be made for him. 
Jimmy wasn’t one to see his chance slip 
away like this. And the man must be 
held here. 

“Look here,” he said guilefully. “TI 
tell you what you do; you lay quiet in 
this stable for a few days, and mebbe 
I can lead the searchers away. Let’s 
see—we'll get ’em off up toward Cree- 
gan’s woods. You give me your cap 
and coat, and I’ll carry them up to the 
woods and leave them there. I’ll go up 
with my rifle and make out I’m shooting 
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squirrels, and then I’ll come back and 
tell everybody how I saw you hiding 
there and talked with you. ‘The search- 
ers will hurry up, find the cap and coat, 
and it'll take ’em a week to hunt all 
through Creegan’s woods ; they run away 
back for miles and miles beyond the 
county line.” 

“And you'll get me some other clothes 
instead of these?” asked the convict 
eagerly, removing his prison cap and 
coat and handing them to Jimmy. 

“Sure! I'll see you get fixed out, all 
right,” declared Jimmy. “Now tell me 
what your name is and what you was 
put infor. I got to tell a straight story, 
so the searchers will know I saw you.” 
Jimmy had no compunctions of con- 
science about deceiving the man; he was 
a convict, anyway! 

“My name is Jacob Hodge,” answered 
the convict. “I was sent up from Lang- 
ley township for forged endorsement of 
a note. You just tell them I said I was 
Shakey Jakey, and they’ll know you saw 
me. Everybody called me that in the 
pen’.” 

Jimmy spat disgustedly. He had 
hoped for the perpetrator of train-rob- 
bery, at the very least. Shakey Jakey 
indeed! Why, the man didn’t even 
possess a decently romantic criminal 
name. Oh, well, that could be fixed up 
too. 

“Now you sneak up into the haymow 
and keep quiet until I bring you some 
supper after dark,” ordered Jimmy. 
“T’ll let you know then how things are 
going.” Jimmy rolled up the damp 
gray cap and coat and prepared to leave. 
“Mother is away all day, and there’s no 
danger of anybody coming in here,” he 
continued. “I’ll spring the padlock on 
the outside and take the key. If any- 
body does come into the yard, they’ll 
see the stable is locked and know it’s no 
use looking inside.” 


HE next hour was a busy one for 

Jimmy Fippins, but he was very 
happy ; not only was he living romance, 
but he was creating it; and he was 
helping Mirabel. Reaching Creegan’s 
woods, he first started a small fire beside 
a pile of stones; then he dropped the 
convict’s coat and cap in a dense grove 


of trees. On the way back to his fire, 
he shot a young squirrel, denuded it of 
its skin, spitted the little body with a 
green twig and, while it was cooking, 
sat down to think. 

All right so far! But was this going 
to make enough excitement? ‘The story 
he had in mind to tell of the convict’s 
braggart recital of his past concealed 
crimes would furnish ample sensation, 
so that folks would buy this afternoon’s 
paper; then, on the following day, the 
search of Creegan’s woods would make 
a sensation for that afternoon. But 
after that? By the time the squirrel 
was nicely broiled and Jimmy had picked 
the bones clean, leaving them beside the 
fire as evidence toward the truth of his 
story, he believed he had solved the diffi- 
culty of keeping up the excitement for a 
third day and perhaps several more. 

Kicking out the blaze of his fire, 
Jimmy hurried toward the town through 
back streets and fields where he was not 
likely to be seen, and gained the read- 
ing-room of the local library, deserted 
at that time. Here he looked through 
the files of a big city daily paper, read- 
ing up on several particularly atrocious 
criminal affairs of a year back that had 
failed of solution. This duty concluded, 
he went toward the Eagle office. 

Mirabel was busy at her bookkeeping ; 
Arthur Toth, The Eagle’s only official 
reporter, sat at a table writing; and 
through the door to the back room John 
Black could be seen tuning up the 
asthmatic flat-bed press preparatory to 
running off the afternoon’s edition. 
Jimmy burst in upon them with di- 
sheveled hair, flushed face and panting 
breath. 

“Gee, Mirabel! Arthur!” he cried 
hoarsely, doffing his coat. “Hold back 
the paper. I got a great chunk of news 
to go in it. I just talked with an 
escaped convict up in Creegan’s woods!” 

“What!” Arthur Toth straightened 
his spine and removed his corncob pipe. 
“You did?” he asked incredulously. 

Mirabel wheeled on her chair, her eyes 
wide with wonder. “Jimmy Fippins, 
what are you talking about? You look 
feverish ; come here and let me feel your 
forehead.” 

“Aw, cut out the jolly, Mirabel,” 
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838 ROMANCE AND JIMMY FIPPINS 


admonished Jimmy fretfully. Then 
turning to the official reporter, he added : 
“Get the cover off your machine, Arthur, 
and lemme tell you about it while you 
write it out.” 


‘> o ripped the cover off his type- 
writer, while John Black, the press- 
man, poked his ink-smeared features 
inside the door and wanted to know 
what the rumpus was—was there a fire 
anywhere, or was it a fight? By this 
time Jimmy was telling his story and 
Arthur had heard enough to order the 
press held. 

Now was Jimmy Fippins in his glory ; 
this was something like: romance ruled ; 
his words flowed thick and fast; Jacob 
Hodge, alias Jake the Blood, alias Fire- 
brand Bill, sent up from Langley town- 
ship for forgery confessed to being the 
principal in the celebrated Heerfield 
murders, had made the bomb that ex- 
ploded in St. James Cathedral, had put 
the prussic acid in the food served at 
the Hardware Retailers’ banquet where 
twelve men were fatally poisoned. He 
would never be taken alive, had vowed 
to kill twenty-five people before he died, 
because of being thrown over by a young 
woman when a lad—all this with a 
wealth of gruesome but highly romantic 
detail Jimmy rattled off. 

Poor old Shakey Jakey! His was in- 
deed a sadly frayed reputation long be- 
fore Jimmy finished. How he, Jimmy, 
had gone up to Creegan’s woods to shoot 
squirrels; how he had been cooking a 
squirrel over a fire when the famished 
convict came upon him and forced him 
to share the meal, and how the man 
had then bragged of his many crimes 
all this Jimmy related with considerable 
art and much careful attention to minute 
particulars. 

For the first time, The Eagle issued 
three successive editions within a space 
of as many hours—one to give the public 
Jimmy’s thrilling adventure, another to 
tell how the search-party from the peni- 
tentiary found the convict’s coat and 
cap up in Creegan’s woods, and a third 
with the convict’s supposed terrible rec- 
ord elaborated by Colonel Tolliver 
himself. 

There was, however, one fly in 





Jimmy’s ointment. Mirabel, with fine 
business acumen, made him stay in the 
office for the remainder of the after- 
noon. “If folks want to know about 
this affair, they’ve got to buy the paper,” 
she declared. 


yoy they did buy the papers, as fast 
as the wheezy old flat-bed press 
could turn them out. Along about the 
second edition, M. Wilberg, Prop., came 
across the street and guessed they'd bet- 
ter run his ad’, if they were going to 
print any more papers to-day—and, 
say, make it a page and run it every 
day for a while! Whereat Mirabel de- 
liberately picked up Jimmy in her arms 
and planted a resounding kiss on his 
freckled cheek before the door had 
hardly closed on M. Wilberg, Prop. 

Neither did Mirabel forget The 
Eagle’s newest advertiser. The local 
columns of those three successive edi- 
tions contained four separate items 
regarding the popular young medical 
man now in our midst—items that filled 
Doctor Redding with considerable 
astonishment. Shortly thereafter there 
came no less than four hurry calls for 
his services, one being from a wealthy 
chronic—which, as all medical men 
know, is next thing to a godsend. 

Great as had been the first day’s ex- 
citement over the escaped convict, it 
was but a zephyr to a tornado when 
compared to the stir among Elmwood 
residents on the following afternoon 
when The Eagle came out with the fol- 
lowing letter that had been received in 
that morning’s mail: 


You tell the people that this hound- 
ing of me has got to stop. I am 
desperate. I wont stand for it. Unless 
the hunt for me is called off I will 
start a fire that will wipe out your 
whole town, and I will shoot every 
man I can get my eyes on. I am 
armed and have plenty of ammunition. 
I mean business. Be warned in time. 

Jacos Hopce, alias JAKE THE BLoop, 

alias FIREBRAND BILL. 


That night, for Elmwood women and 
children at least, was one of terror; few 
were those who slept, and fewer still 
were those who did not confidently ex- 
pect to hear the fire-whistle blow at any 
moment; many even gathered their 


Continued on fourth following page. 
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That Negro Isn’t Going on Vacation; 
He’s Just Going Away from There— 





And now that we’ve told you that about him, we'll leave him for the 
moment; for the purpose of these pages is to discuss a question in 
which he is only an incident. 


You may or may not be going on a holiday. If you are, you’re lucky, 
for you may complete your outfit by taking with you a copy of the most 
entertaining issue of any magazine ever published. If you’re not, 
you still are lucky, for you may console yourself—get yourself away 
from the humdrum at home, as it were—by procuring a copy of that 
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same issue. We refer to the next—the September—issue of The Red Book 
Magazine. We have no hesitancy in asserting that it is the best buy on the 
news-stands, because— 


DONN BYRNE, that remarkable young Irishman whose story, “A Quatrain 
of Ling Tai Fu’s,” you found such a remarkable feature in this issue, will 
begin a short novel of mystery and suspense,—especially suspense, — entitled 
* Ihe Crown of Sheba’s Queen.” It may be possible some day to find a more 
fascinating short novel than this, but we doubt it. We've been reading maga- 
zines for quite a few years, and know it hasn’t been equaled so far. 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON, who entertained this nation as few authors have 
been enabled to do, in his “The House of a Thousand Candles,” “The Proof of 
the Pudding” and other novels, presents the cleverest, funniest, charmingest 
short love-story of his life. It’s called “The Prince of Charmingville.” Its 
hero is a fat man—he weighs two-fifty if he weighs an ounce. And the negro 
at the head of the previous page is one of the p acta His part is minor, 
however; he’s just a bit of isedl color, one might say. 


WILL PAYNE’S new short story, “The Button-Hook,” in that issue, is just 
the sort of story you’d hope Will Payne would write. 


PETER B. KYNE’S “Little Casino:” His hero is just the opposite of Mr. 
Nicholson’s. In fact, Little Casino wouldn’t tip the scales at one-twenty-five 
in his heavy underwear. But he’s some hero, just the same, and the way he 
handles his business- and love-affairs is the real Peter B. Kyne brand ot 
story. (One of our associates once wrote a corking line about Kyne: “He 
writes about men, for men; that’s why the women love his stories.”) 


Then there’s a peach of a story by IDA M. EVANS about a young man who 


employed cave-man stuff in his wooing. 


And a humorous story by HARRIS DICKSON; another story, light as fancy, 
by OPIE READ; an especially thrilling installment of “‘The Mystery of the 
asty Arrow;” more adventures of the dog Baree, and half a dozen more 


typical Red Book short stories. 


From “kiver to kiver,” as Opie Read would say, there wont be a dull page 
in the September issue. 


The issue will be limited; the demand will be great. Our earnest advice to 
you is to watch the calendar, and on the date a publication—August 23rd—to 
follow the example of the colored gentleman in the illustration by Mr. Flagg 
by getting right over there and asking the news-stand man to take your coin 


and hand you a copy of 


The September issue of 


ED OOK. 


MAGAZINE 
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household goods for quick removal. Yet 
the next day broke without a sign of a 
blaze, or anybody’s being shot. Instead 
another letter was received by The 
Eagle. It was brief but forcible; it 
read: 

I will allow Elmwood one day of 
grace. But remember, to-morrow the 
conflagration starts unless I am 
allowed to get away. 

Jacos Hopce, alias JAKE THE BLOoop, 

alias FrrEBRAND BILL. 


At the publication of this letter sev- 
eral influential Elmwood citizens held 
an indignation meeting and formed 
resolutions that were to exert a marked 
influence on Jimmy Fippins’ future. 

Jimmy, who had been out on an er- 
rand and knew nothing of this most 
recent development, entered the Eagle 
office just after the last copies of the 
edition containing the report of the in- 
dignation meeting were printed. The 
pressroom help, having been obliged to 
work through their usual dinner-hour to 
prepare for the extra issue, had all gone 
home; the place was deserted save for 
Mirabel, who sat alone at her desk. 

Pausing beside a stack of the new 
edition, Jimmy picked up a copy and 
began to read. As his eyes raced down 
the column, his face became pale. 
Streets to be patrolled night and day 
by men with loaded guns—Hodge to be 
shot on sight—rascal deserved no mercy 
and none must be shown—should be 
captured without delay, dead or alive— 
was suspected that he might be hiding 
much nearer town than Creegan’s woods. 


ele IS was decidedly more than Jimmy 
had bargained for. Little beads of 
perspiration began to break out on his 
forehead at the thought of poor weak 
old Shakey Jakey’s being shot on sight. 
Suddenly he looked up to find Mirabel 
standing at his elbow. She held a sheet 
of paper and a pencil in her hand. 
“Jimmy,” she said, “how do you spell 
conflagration? For the life of me I 
can’t seem to type it so that it looks 
right. Spell it out for me, will you 
please ?” 
All unsuspicious, Jimmy took the pen- 
cil, spelled the word c-o-n-f-l-e-g-r-a- 
t-i-o-n and returned the paper to Mira- 





bel, who gave one glance at it, com- 
pared it with the supposed letter from 
Hodge she held in her hand and then 
crumpled up both in a tight fist as she 
looked sternly at Jimmy, her eyes 
blazing. 

“Jimmy Fippins, what have you been 
trying to do?” she cried indignantly. 

Jimmy’s agile mind caught from her 
manner that Mirabel knew something ; 
but what? 

“Aw, gee, Mirabel, what’s eatin’ you 
now?” he drawled. 

“Don’t look so innocently pop-eyed at 
me,” snapped Mirabel. “You wrote 
The Eagle this letter, supposed to come 
from the escaped convict—that’s what 
you did; and you wrote the first letter 
too. You can’t fool me with your spell- 
ing—not if you do try to disguise your 
hand by writing backhanded. Now tell 
me the truth, Jimmy Fippins; was that 
whole story about your meeting the con- 
vict in Creegan’s woods a lie too?” 

Jimmy realized that he was cornered. 
Perhaps, if his heart had not been so 
recently misgiving him over the thought 
of Hodge’s being shot, he might have 
tried to bluff it out, but in his present 
state of mind, he felt the need of 
friendly counsel. Before Mirabel’s stern 
glance he broke down and confessed the 
whole affair. 

“Gee, Mirabel, don’t be hard on a 
feller,” he finished. “I did it for you; 
you know you was terribly worried over 
this month’s pay-roll, and old Prop 
dropping out with his ad’, and you said 
you wished somebody would either find 
some news or make it.” 

Mirabel could not help being touched. 
“You're a dear, Jimmy,” she said, cover- 
ing his hand with hers to comfort him ; 
for Jimmy, being but thirteen, was 
showing strong evidence of breaking 
into tears. “You meant well, and I’ll 
not scold you; but we’ve got to get that 
poor old man out of your stable and 
away some place where they wont find 
him. I never believed he could commit 
all those crimes you accused him of, 
anyway. A salesman who makes Lang- 
ley township was in here yesterday, and 
he said he thought it was outrageous to 
claim harmless old Jake Hodge would 
murder anybody ; it seems he forged an 
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indorsement to a note to help out his 
wife’s brother who had got into trouble, 
and he was always a soft-hearted crea- 
ture, anyway. ‘That was what started 
me to studying those letters.” 

“Aw, don’t worry, Mirabel,” begged 
Jimmy, who had been thinking rapidly. 
“T’ll write another letter from Hodge 
agreeing to give himself up if the 
authorities will come up to a certain 
place in Creegan’s woods at half-past 
seven to-night. Everybody in town will 
go up to see him taken, and while they 
are away, you and I can get Hodge out 
and aboard a train for Canada; there’s 
where he wants to go.” 


MERABEL pondered the plan a 
moment. It seemed risky, but she 
could think of nothing better, and so 
she finally fell in with Jimmy’s program 
and agreed to get her brother’s horse 
and buggy and drive Hodge over to 
Amblay, where he could more safely 
board a train going north. 

Jimmy wrote the letter and posted it, 
and for the first time in its history The 
Elmwood Eagle issued a fourth edition 
during a single day. The town was 
joyful at the news, and—be it set down 
as a tribute to the skill with which 
Jimmy had composed the supposed 
epistle from Hodge—no voice was raised 
in doubt of its authenticity. At seven 
o’clock it seemed as if about every male 
resident, and a goodly share of the 
females too, had started toward Cree- 
gan’s woods. A little later, as dusk 
began to fall, Jimmy stole out to the 
Fippins barn, in his arms a complete 
outfit of his deceased parent’s clothing. 
Down the street Mirabel Lang was wait- 
ing with her brother’s horse and buggy 
to drive Hodge to Amblay, the next 
town. Inside the stable Jimmy whistled 
softly, and Hodge answered from the 
haymow above. 

“Come on down,” whispered Jimmy 
hoarsely. “Put these clothes on quick 
and sneak. There’s a buggy waitin’ at 
the end of the street to take you to 
Amblay, and a train going north leaves 
from there at eight o’clock. The coast 
is clear now, but it wont be for long.” 

Hodge was soon dressed, and _to- 
gether they stole outside. No one was 


about. Joining Mirabel in the buggy, 
they were soon driving toward Amblay. 

Just as they were about to turn into the 
Oldmixon pike, a man stepped out from 
the shadow of a clump of trees with a 
un. 

“It’s Teddy Dee,” declared Mirabel 
nervously. “What can he want? I'll 
not stop unless he shoots.” 

“Aw, I’ll fix him,” volunteered Jimmy 
reassuringly. “Say, Ted,” he called as 
they came near, “tell Colonel Tolliver 
when you get back to town that Mirabel 
and me had to go to Oldmixon to tele- 
graph for that paper-stock. The operator 
at Elmwood went off up to Creegan’s 
woods and left his wire.” 

With an apologetic “Oh, it’s you, is 
it?’ Dee stepped out of the way and 
permitted them to pass. Jimmy chuckled 
happily at the success of his ruse, but 
Mirabel was not so pleased. 

“For heaven’s sake, Jimmy Fippins,” 
she said, “do you suppose he’s fool 
enough to believe that a _ telegraph 
operator would desert his wire and go 
off up to Creegan’s woods?” 

“Don’t be a croaker, Mirabel,” an- 
swered Jimmy. “What do we care what 
he believes, so long as he let us get by?” 


At ten minutes to eight they arrived 
opposite the Amblay railroad sta- 
tion. Mirabel went in ‘and bought 
Hodge’s ticket, and the three took seats 
on a baggage-truck to await the train’s 
arrival. Suddenly Jimmy lifted his 
head and began to listen. Off in the 
distance could be heard the rattle of a 
horse’s hoofs on hard-packed earth. 

“Somebody’s coming down the pike 
lickety-split,” he whispered excitedly to 
Mirabel. “Do you suppose it is any- 
body following us?” 

“We'll not run any chances, anyway,” 
declared Mirabel. ‘Here, Mr. Hodge, 
you stand there in the shadow; the 
minute your train comes along, get 
aboard. Jimmy and I will throw these 
folks off the scent, if it’s anybody from 
home.” 

The convict was profuse in his grati- 
tude. “You have both been wonder- 
fully good to me,” he said. “I’ll not 
forget you, and—” 

Further words from Hodge were cut 
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The owner ofan AnscoVest- 
Pocket No. 2 never apologizes 
for the pictures it takes. 


Be the day sunshiny or 
cloudy, this efficient little 
camera snaps the events as 
they occur, and turns out pic- 
tures that are clear and sharp. 
It is the smallest and lightest 
camera made to take 2%x 3% 
pictures, 
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men picture on Cyko Paper 
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short, first by the approaching train and 
then by a voice from. the street behind 
them. Jimmy and Mirabel had been 


30 interested in getting Hodge out of 
the way that they had not realized how 
fast the team was approaching down 
They both whirled about with 


the pike. 
a start. 

“Hold up there, Hodge,” cried some 
one from a carriage that was drawing 
up beside the station platform. ‘Don’t 
stir toward that train, or we’ll shoot.” 
It was Andrew Mackley—Elmwood’s 
chief of police—Teddy Dee and a pen’ 
guard. 

Hodge began to whimper, but Jimmy 
Fippins was made of sterner stuff. 
“Here, you old cheese,” he cried, push- 
ing the convict toward the train that 
had now drawn in. “Get on that car. 
I'll tell Andy Mackley you was my 
Uncle Jim from Denver; he can’t be 
sure you’re not, and he’ll believe me, 
all right.” 

Hodge started toward the train, but 
his feeble progress was too slow to 
satisfy Jimmy, who grasped his arm to 
hurry him along. Then there came a 
short, snapping report from the road 
behind them, and Jimmy Fippins felt a 
stinging sensation just below his right 
shoulder. Coincidentally, the _ starlit 
night seemed to burst into a billion 
fragments, all impinging on his own 
rebellious red head; then everything 
was blackness. 


T was not until some weeks later that 

Jimmy Fippins came wholly to him- 
self, and that was in the spare bedroom 
of his home. Before this there had been 
a long, confused dream of his mother, 
Doctor Redding, the Colonel, Arthur 
Toth, Teddy Dee and Andy Mackley 
and Mirabel — oftenest Mirabel — all 
floating about his bed. 

But to-day things were vastly differ- 
ent; he was sitting up in bed, a slight 
pain in his right side, to be sure, but 
otherwise feeling all right as he ate 
chicken broth from a bow! brought him 
by Mirabel, while young Doctor Red- 
ding with delighted eyes watched him 
consume each spoonful. 

“Well, my lad, I guess you are feel- 
ing better,” declared the Doctor as 


ROMANCE AND JIMMY FIPPINS 


Jimmy tipped up his bowl to secure the 
last drop of the delicious broth. ‘There 
was a time when I thought we shouldn’t 
pull you through, ‘but thanks to Miss 
Lang’s nursing, I guess you'll stay with 
us now.” 

Jimmy sank back, contented and 
happy, and Mirabel slipped her soft, 
warm hand into his. Why should he 
not be happy? The bed was cool and 
restful; the chicken broth had been 
mighty comforting to his stomach ; and 
here was Mirabel, maid of his heart, 
with her hand in his. But wait a moment, 
how about the fleeing convict—had he 
got away? He had, and Doctor Red- 
ding so informed Jimmy; but it had 
been through a pardon from the Gover- 
nor arranged for by Colonel Tolliver. 
instead of by the more stirring and 
adventurous route of a train for Canada. 
Jimmy was disappointed. There was 
little romance to that. 

“Huh!” he grunted  disgustedly. 
“That Hodge was a slow old cheese ; he 
might have made that train just as easy 
as anything.” 

“He might have made it, if he hadn’t 
snatched you up in his arms to prevent 
you from falling under the car-wheels,” 
declared Mirabel, looking in a funny 
way toward young Doctor Redding: 
“Believe me, Jimmy Fippins, some folks 
are too modest. You can thank old 
Jacob Hodge and Martin, here, just as 
much as you ¢an my nursing, for being 
alive to-day.” 

Martin, eh! Jimmy caught both the 
fond glance and the name, and the 
dawn of a suspicion entered his alert 
mind. He peered over the edge of the 
bed to look for Mirabel’s other hand. 
One he held, but where was the other? 
And where was Doctor Redding’s? 
Well, Mirabel’s and the Doctor’s hands 
had, somehow, found each other, and 
both people blushed as Jimmy dis- 
covered it. 

Being a boy who did not require to 
have a house fall on his neck before he 
caught the drift of an argument, Jimmy 
turned over in bed with somewhat of a 
disgusted and, it must be confessed, 
very much of a disappointed air. 

“Gee!”? he murmured half to himself, 
“aint girls queer?” 
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When your Baby has ‘Fever 


in Summer 


IGHTEN his food at once. If you’re nursing him, 
cut down the nursings. If you aren’t nursing him, 
put him on the food nearest to mother’s milk. 





Of course, you know that you must nurse your 
baby just as long as you can. When you cannot nurse 
him any longer then your big problem 

comes. What will you give him? 


Will you give him raw cows milk 
that may be full of germs? Will you buy 
expensive uncertain cows milk, and fuss 
with it for hours each day, attempting with 
home-made methods to modify milk as a 
doctor or a chemist might? 


You know you should not do either of 
these things. Yet you want to give your baby cows milk in some form, because you know 
that in it is something that is like mothers’ milk. Nestlé’s has found the way—found the way 
that you can get the best that is in cows’ milk—and none of its dangers. Give him 


Nestlés Food 


A complete milk food—not a milk modifier. 


OU see, Nestlé’s is milk with all the “For achild 3 to 6 months of age give 
water evaporated so that it comes to every 3% hours; Nestle’s Food, 1 tea- 
you in a dry powder, and it has every spoonfuls; rice water, 5 ounces, 
baby need added and every germ danger For an infant 6 to 9 months of age 
banished. give every + hours: Nestl€’s Food, 2 tea- 


Certain other things are done which spoonfuls; rice water, 7 ounces. 


would take a chemist to understand, and then Mothers all over the world who have no 
the fresh clean milk modified to suit your 
baby is reduced to a powder and put in air- 
tight cans, 

In that form it reaches you—yjust as light, 
just as safe for your baby as your own milk. 


tie in common—mothers all over the world, 
of strange and different habits—mothers who 
do not know each other’s languages—have 
one thing in common—have for half a century 


To. Metis see: 60k only cil water tnd brought their babies to health and strength, 


boil. Nestlé’s does not sour, it will not spoil, ©" Nestlé’s Food. P 
it is always the same fresh, Join those millions of mothers. Send ,”’ 
healthy food. You can rely this coupon today for the sample can z 
on it as you rely on your’ of Nestle’s Food and our free 96 _ 
own milk. page Mother Book, written by .° NESTLE’S 
Louis Fischer, M. D., Specialists, which will answer _-” comPany 
famous baby specialist, says, in ‘howsandsofpuzzlingques- _.’ 


his book on babies with refer- tions about thecareand vile S20 gend me 
ence to Summer diarrhoea: feedingof your baby. |” riai Package 


NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY 
252 Broadway, New York 
77 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


Send coupon to the nearest office. 
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REMEMBER—Taurkish Tobacco is | 
the world’s most famous tobacco for 
cigarettes. 





Judge for yourself—com- 
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25 cent Cigarette. 
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